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PEPSIN GUM 
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This confection costs least! 


It benefits most! 


If everybody chewed it, all teeth would be white.. 
All breath would be right. Everyone would approve 
of it because everyone would benefit by it. 


GET THE GOODY THAT’S GOOD FOR YOU! 
Look for the spear ! The flavor lasts! 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received. We begin to pack in 
mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
renewal may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting change of address 
please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue send your 
renewal at once. The April 1 issue cannot be furnished 
after March 31. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers 
can supply Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Journal 


Published twice a month. By subscription: One Dollar and 
Fifty cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single copies: 10 cents each. In 
Canada, $2.50 a year, except in Toronto, where the price 
is $1.50 a year. Single copies in Eastern Canada: 10 
cents each; west of Ontario, 15 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
Other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 13 shillings, payable by International money 
order (about $3.25 in American money); Single copies, 
8 pence each (16 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received. ] 
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Spring 
Wash Fabrics 
at all the best stores, 
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There is only 


One 
Holly 


Batiste. 












Irish Linette 
A~A beautiful sheer 
fabric, will make up 
into a dress that will 
attract on account 
of the simplicity and 
daintiness of the 
designs. 
The usual price 


will be 19¢and the 
name Irish Linette 
with the Sreerv 


shamrocks will be 
on the wrapper and 


onthe end of every 
piece. 


Nearsilk, 


Foulard 


Looks like silk 
and wears better. 


Usual price 19¢ 
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The designs are 
reproductions of 
the most fashionable 
Silk Foulards that will 


be in vogue in Paris 
for the Spring of 
1911. 


BurtonBrothers & Co. 


Manufacturers. 
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It Will be the Easter Number 


Full of the spirit of spring’s chief holiday and full of the 


springtime itself. 


For months we have saved up some 


attractive material for this number, and now that we have put 
it all together we see at-once that we are rewarded for our 
pains since it is by far the best Easter and most ‘“‘spring-y”’ 


number we have ever made. 





We Want 


to Please Girls 


We Want to Know How and Will 
Pay $150 to be Told 


HAT is: what would they like most 

to see in such an “ All-Girls’ Num- 
ber” as this, that isn’t in this one? 
What subject, what phase of a girl’s 
life, would a girl like to see THE 
‘ JOURNAL treat for her? 


Of course we know that girls want 
stories, short and continued: these 
they will have and in plenty. We 
appreciate the fact that they want 
to know about clothes and about the 
hair: these they have in this number 
and shall have again. We mean to 
treat their sports: to give them 
physical culture: we are going to 
show them how other girls make 
their rooms pretty and how they can 
make their own. The business girl 
of every kind, in office, store or fac- 
tory, the college girl and the country 
girl will all have their interests care- 
fully looked after, as in this issue. 
The actresses will be heard from, and 
the stage will be treated. So will the 
girl in the church, the girl who is a 
teacher, or the one who wants to learn 
how to sing. How girls have made 
money and how others can make 
money will be told. But what else? 
Not these, but what other matters: 
other subjects? Here are three: 


1. What do you like most in this 
number ? 


2. What do you like least in this 
number ? 


3. What subject or what interest 
in a girl’s life not treated in 
this number, nor mentioned 
above, would you like to see 
in our next Girls’ Number ? 


Read above carefully and look this 
number over page by page, and don’t 
suggest anything we have mentioned 
or have done in this number. But 
what else, what new thing? That is 
what we want: some new idea for 
girls that they would like. 


Then we will pay 


$50 for the Best Answer 
$30 for the Second Best 
$25 for the Third Best 
$20 for the Fourth Best 
$15 for the Fifth Best 
$10 for the Sixth Best 


Please answer in not more than 
100 words: and the fewer the better. 
The fact that a letter is brief, right 
to the point, will count in making 
the awards. And please see that your 
answer reaches here by April 1: not 
later. No letters can be answered 
or returned, and please do not ask 
us to make an exception to this rule. 
Address 

Mr. Boxk’s PERSONAL Box 
THE LapiEes’ HOME JOURNAL 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

PosTscRiIPT: THE JOURNAL reserves the 
right in this and in all similar prize offers to 
withhold the awards if the letters do not 


justify suchawards But it is just as anxious 
to give the prizes as you are to have them. 


The Girls’ Club 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


ra | AM constantly asked, 
@ both by members of our 
Club and by others who 
desire to become members: 
‘Tell us the story of The Girls’ Club! 
How did it originate? How did it 
grow, within half a dozen years, to be 
the biggest Club in the world? How 
can you run it without exacting any 
dues or fees? What kind of girls work 
for it, and how much money do they 
make? Why is the Swastika your 
chosen emblem ?”’ 





The Club’s Book is for You 
N BRIEF, The Girls’ Club was 


started seven years ago by THE 
JouRNAL because it was thought that 
ambitious girls should have the same 
chance to make money as their 
brothers had. 

I long ago decided that for the benefit 
of outsiders who would like to assimi- 
late our ‘“‘one idea,’’ a book should be 
prepared which would tell the history 
of The Girls’ Club as interestingly and 
fully as possible, and explain its work 
in detail. Such a book, under the title 
of ‘‘Girls Who Made Good,” has been 
issued, and any girl or woman who 
would like to receive acopy of it—free, 
of course—-may do so if she will write 
to me requesting it. It will answer 
all your questions as to ways of earn- 
ing money, and tell of many ideas 
that you have never thought of. 

The same thing applies to the repro- 
duction of the picture of the Swastika 
pin. New members and non-mem- 
bers continually ask me to republish 
the attractive picture of this gold- 
and-diamond pin in its setting of 
white velvet in a dainty box which 
appeared in THE JOURNAL last No- 
vember; but lack of space forbids it. 
Any girl, however, who desires to see 
a picture of this much-talked-of pin— 
now universally known as our Club 
emblem—can obtain one from me for 
the asking. Furthermore, I will also 
gladly write her a personal letter 
telling her—if she doesn’t already 
know—how to become the possessor 
of the pin itself in all its unique 
beauty. That is the best way of all 
to see the Swastika. May I help 
you to see it so? 

MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


Tue LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


This Month’s Cover 
as a Poster 
HARRISON FISHER’S endless 


variety was never seen any better 
than in the cover of this month’s 
JouRNAL, where the artist presents, 
not one of his beautiful girl’s heads, 
but four. We are sure this picture 
will be hailed with delight by the 
thousands of Mr. Fisher’s admirers, 
so we have prepared a special poster 
edition of this cover, retaining all the 
printed matter, but with no adver- 
tising on the back. To any one send- 
ing ten cents we will, as long as the 
supply lasts, forward a copy, packed 
in a strong tube, with all postage 
prepaid. 


The Next Journal Will be Out March 25 


























HAT select little entertain- 
ment you are planning— 
ladies’ luncheon, simple dinner, 
company supper or whatever it 
may be—you are making it a 


quiet affair. But you want it 
absolutely ‘‘ correct.’’ 

_ Of course you are provided 
with 


Campleld., 


TOMATO 


Soup 


Not only because it is so 
handy, and does away with so 
much worry and fuss; but because 
it is exactly the appropriate thing 
for the occasion, and the very 
best tomato soup that you or 
anyone could provide. 

That is a sweeping statement 
but we mean it. 

Why not prove for yourself 
how true it is? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
f 


Bee Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
ChickenGumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 





OUP 
UE. 


>a 
MPRELE.Cee 
DENN J.S-P 






Jo 
Sty 7 
‘ Can 


Just add hot water, bring 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the void kien label 


JosEPpH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Camden N J 


‘Campbell’ s Soup for lunch,”’ 
they said. 
This clock is awful slow. 
I’ll shove it half-an-hour ahead 
The cook will never know. 
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What Other Girls are Wearing 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


DECORATION BY WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON 





JHERE is so much that is pretty and so much that borders on the grotesque in the fashions 
girls are wearing today that to the unpracticed eye the latter often passes for what we 
term ‘‘style,’’ that indefinite, subtle something which gives tone to our clothes, or by not 
| possessing which we are placed in the mediocre and perilously near the dowdy class. 








I am sure you all want to wear the right kind of clothes, and it is so easy to choose the 
wrong thing when one’s time is so filled with more important issues that there is but 
little left in which to think about them. And keeping in touch with the many vagaries of 
Dame Fashion is not to be thought of fora minute. It must truthfully be said, to the 
credit of most women, that they give less time and thought to clothes than to other 
things; it is only when they actually begin to look shabby that they stop and consider 
what to wear,and even this is done most grudgingly. I said ‘‘to 
the credit of most women,”’ but Iam going to modify that. Weshould 
keep ourselves daintily and attractively clad—an outward show of our 
inward graces—and not allow ourselves to grow slipshod and indiffer- 
ent about our clothes, any more than we should permit our minds to 
deteriorate into negligent habits. 
























































































































¢ YOU look your best in severe tailored clothes choose a style in a 
good-wearing material, and wear with it well-cut shirtwaists—very 
plain ones if you prefer them, but see to it that the shoulders do not 
hang over on the arms, that the gathers do not pull awry in the front 
and back, and that the collar does not run away from the neckband, 
but that it does fit well up around the throat in a trim manner. One 
thing I would like to impress upon you is the mistake of choosing a 
certain style because you have admired it on some one else, unless 
you are sure that it is suited to you. Here you will probably say, 
“How else am I to know?” The sense of what is becoming to you 
can come only from careful study and observation. If you have a 
dress which you know is becoming try to find out just why it is. You 
may be sure there are some lines in it which give it that quality, and 
it is not merely chance. One girl looks well in a ‘‘box”’ type of coat, 
another appears to better advantage in a more fitted garment, and 
then there is the girl whom soft, elusive draperies make most adorable. 

If you live in the every-day, common-sense world you cannot, like 
a charming Greek dancer, wear soft draperies all the time, nor is a 
tailored coat suitable for every occasion in life; but there is a way 
to adapt the general lines of both these types to all of your clothes. 
If you find you are at your best in the severe, plain tailored suit do 
not risk varying it with the more dressy type, nor vice versa; other- 
wise you immediately lose all the individuality which is the personal 
charm of your clothes. 


PEAKING of tailored suits—and they are generally uppermost 
in the mind at this season of the year—you will find they are very 
different in every way from what we have been wearing. But it is a 
pleasing difference: they are so youthful and attractive in the square 
lines of the hip-length coats, and in the straighter, less flowing lines 
of the narrowed skirts. The youthful air is accentuated, no doubt, by 
the lack of stiffness and padding in the shoulders and bust, for these 
new coats are as soft and crushable as a chamois glove. To be sure 
there may be a suspicion of padding deftly placed to fill out a hollow 
or take away a wrinkle, but it is arranged to conform more with the 
natural lines of the form, and is not an effort to distort the body into 
the semblance of a dummy figure. This, to my mind, is a change for 
the better, not only because it makes clothes simpler in form, but 
also because it makes it so much easier for the home dressmaker to 
evolve a coat without professional aid. Heretofore coats have been 
mysteriously complicated garments, made up of layers of interlinings 
and paddings dextrously inserted as if by machinery, and appearing 
difficult enough to take the spirit out of any amateur sewer. 

Sleeves fit into the armholes with perfect smoothness. There is no 
attempt to widen the shoulders artificially, and the width is even 
apparently lessened by broad collars and revers which appear on 
every garment. 

If your lines are slender you can take any kind of liberty with the 
length of your coat, but if you incline to be fuller of form you should 
be more cautious, and add to the length even at the sacrifice of the 
very newest cut rather than of your own personal appearance. 

Skirts-are especially difficult this season and it is hard to reconcile 
the practical and pretty in the many varied designs. Whether a skirt 
is plaited or plain, to be graceful it should be cut so that it swings 
outward a shade beyond the line of the hips. You will find that many 
of the plain gored skirts, though seemingly wide at the lower edge, 
drape the figure in an hour-glass silhouette, making what should be 
a simple and pretty fashion a most ridiculous one, for Iam sure you 
will all agree with me that the narrower skirts—by which I do not 
mean those that restrict one’s. movements—are decidedly more com- 
fortable and practical than the full, wide skirts which are a constant 
menace in more ways than one. In length they are still sensibly 
short, clearing the ground by several inches. 


LOUSES to wear with tailored suits are lovely. You may have 
made up your mind firmly to buy a one-piece dress, but even the 
strongest resolutions will fall after a glance at the charming waists 
which are shown in the shops. They are frankly one-piece with 
very little variation in the cut, some with a shallow cut- 

out yoke to show the lace guimpe, others high up to the 

line of the throat, revealing only the stock of the guimpe, or 

worn with a flat, turndown collar, while the sleeves are elbow 

length or shorter, or in full length to the wrists. The ma- 

\ terials are soft and lovely,and the trimmings widely different. 
Many curious old ideas in designs borrowed from the 
A Moorish, Byzantine, Bulgarian and Egyptian sources are 

y, used in embroidery or beadwork. Bulgarian embroidery 

in its crude form is charming on cotton voile, marquisette 

or chiffon in the deep red and blue colorings; and by 

\ contrast of its heavy, bold appearance the embroidery is 
\ lovely used on a sheer white lingerie voile or batiste dress. 
On the blouse the embroidery is worked in diamonds, 
squares and oblong patches, or in the conventional shapes. 

It is a form of trimming which you can easily copy once 

aay you get a suggestion for the motif, and it is surprising 


how many of these motifs are inspired. Look around in your own 
home at the borders in the wall paper, and study the rugs. Even 
the inexpensive ones, many being copies of the Oriental designs, will 
give you suggestions for quaint border arrangements and single 
motifs. If you cannot originate combinations for the color you can 
often follow the identical arrangement. 

I saw a charming blue voile waist made in peasant style, run with 
clusters of four-pinch tucks, set a couple ot laches apart on the 
sleeves and body portion. It was trimmed with an inch-wide band 
of zigzag embroidery around the low yoke, and short, wide sleeve- 
ends in a pretty blending of dull red, tangerine, and ancient blue 
specked with black. Long, oblong patches of the embroidery were 
set in front between the clusters of tucks in an irregularly graduated 
row. Under this waist shimmered a pale écru crépe-de-chine silk 
foundation, with a square-shaped neck made of three-inch-wide 
Honiton lace mitered at each side of the front and in the back to fit 
smoothly. The sleeves—wide and loose at the lower end in the 
pretty Paquin style—extended to below the bend of the elbows, and 
were banded with lace, which, in turn, showed a touch of black satin 
binding. All the loveliest clothes seem to have somewhere about 
them this bit of satin in black or color to make them more becoming. 
It is not always practical, especially when satin is used on wash 
materials—in which case it means constant changing; but it is so 
obviously ‘‘just what is needed’’ that one cannot help admiring and 
using it. This color touch appears in many ways—only a tiny fold or 
casing, but it is just because it is used in such small quantities and so 
deftly handled that it is most effective. 


N MAKING the charming little gathered, collarless or ‘‘tucker’’ 
guimpes, to wear with the peasant blouses, or later with your 
summer frocks, finish the neck with a narrow hem and draw the 
fullness up on a satin cord or double fold. Here you can use a gay 
color note, which will show softened and subdued through the net, 
and finish the short sleeve-ends in a similar way, tying the cord ina 
tiny bow on the outside. By-the-way, it is not necessary to full the 
net on the lower edge where it is attached to the lower fitted part 
of the guimpe if you are using a straight piece. The upper edge will 
have just sufficient gathers to be pretty when drawn in on a casing 
to fit the neck. Adjust the lower edge with an elastic band and 
attach two loops of tape on each side of the front, and sew two long 
pieces of tape on each side in the back. Cross these and draw them 
around to the front, slipping through the loops and tying securely. 
This kind of a guimpe can only be worn with non-transparent 
materials, of course; with the sheer fabrics a complete foundation 
fitted to the waist-line and held down with a waistband will be needed. 
Border and Paisley designs worked out in beads make a fascinating 
trimming for a chiffon overblouse; and this, too, is a form of orna- 
mentation which can easily be carried out by any one with a little 
patience and time for the work. The beads may be bought in the 
clear glass or porcelain varieties in Byzantine shades, and they are 
wonderfully effective used on beige, dull blues or dark grays, these 
somber tones making such touches of color as come from the beaded 
trimming essential. 

The guide or transfer pattern for beading or embroidery may be 
basted under a transparent material, such as chiffon, voile or mar- 
quisette, and easily followed. After the work is finished tear it away 
gently so as not to injure the work. Often lovely flower-patterned or 
cashmere designs may be obtained from inexpensive cotton materials 
which may be used as a pattern in this same way. 


OU will surely want to know about the new colors which are 

being worn. They are lovely beyond description, and one can 
choose low, tender tones or the more brilliant colors, depending upon 
the material and purpose for which they are required. For clothes 
suitable for the active hours there are exquisite medium-tone blues 
with army and navy names—admiral, pilot, commander, gendarme 
and chasseur, besides a lovely ‘‘bleu royale,” Blériot, housard and 
national. In the tan and brown series there is a new shade known as 
caramel, a soft Havana; marron rabat, a dark brown; and a pale 
tan, chartreuse. These colors come in the woolens and the new 
Ottoman, homespun and Shantung silks and serge tussores for 
tailored suits and dresses. 

For our more decorative dresses to wear in the leisure hours of the 
day, soft, supple silks, transparent fabrics, silk and wools and cottons 
come in colors identically reproduced from the fruits and flowers 
from which their names have been borrowed. Delightful are the 
carnation and fuchsia pinks, melon, peach, cornflower-blue, parsley, 
thyme and lichen green. Can you imagine anything more exquisitely 
lovely in color for your dainty dancing frock than a sunset-yellow, 
seafoam-green, or clair-de-lune, a silvery, moonlight blue? 

It is not alone by the colors that evening dresses may be made 
attractive: there are so many enchanting ideas in applied ornamenta- 
tion which give an alluring, girlish charm. The very prettiest, to my 
mind, are the tiny satin flowers made of chiffon, satin or velvet 
which are used to define a yoke, in a crossed surplice arrangement, 
in festooning a tunic, or entwined with a sash drapery in diminutive 
garlands. Not only roses, but smaller, fresh-looking blossoms of 
spring as well, are made. If the design of your dress does not admit 
of a raised trimming of this character you can still use the flower 
design in ribbon embroidery. It is wonderfully effective on diaph- 
anous materials, silks or silky cottons, and it is easy work, as many 
of you know. 


HE silk and satin flowers make up, in part, most of the new 

bandeaux for the hair. One pretty hair ornament worn by a girl 
was made of a four-inch-wide crushed blue ribbon drawn around the 
hair in the well-known Greek arrangement, and on the inner edge 
was a garland of tiny pink roses set close together. There is a new 
and fascinating use of black velvet ribbon in the hair, which, if you 
have blond or Titian coloring, you will be glad to knowabout. It is 
simply a black bow of two-inch-wide velvet with the loops and ends 
widely separated and placed flat on the left side toward the back. 
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Couldn’t Bother Her or Him 


Weros CHURCHILL, the young Eng- 
lish statesman, recently began to raise a 
mustache, and while it was still in the bud- 
ding stage he was asked at a dinner party to 
take out to dinner an English girl who had 
decided opposing political views. 

“Tam sorry,” said Mr. Churchill, ‘we can- 
not agree on politics.” 

“No, we can’t,”’ rejoined the girl, “for to 
be frank with you I like your politics about as 
little as I do your mustache.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Churchill, ‘‘remember 
that you are not really likely to come into 
contact with either.” 








She Changed Her Mind, Too 


J Mebededen ng couple had been courting for 
several years, and the young man seemed 
to be inno hurry to marry. Finally, one day, 
he said: 

**Sall, I canna marry thee.” 

“*How’s that?” asked she. 

“‘T’ve changed my mind,”’ said he. 

“Well, I'll tell thee what we’ll do,” said 
she. ‘If folks know that it’s thee as has given 
me up I shanna be able to get another chap; 
but if they think I’ve given thee up then I can 
get all I want. So we'll have banns published 
and when the wedding day comes the parson 
will say to thee, ‘Wilt thou have this woman 
to be thy wedded wife?’ and thou must say, ‘I 
will.’ And when he says to me, ‘Wilt thou 
have this man to be thy wedded husband?’ 
I shall say, ‘I winna.’”’ 

The day came, and when the minister asked 
the ere question the man answered: 

“ wi tag 

Then the parson said to the woman: 

“‘Wilt thou have this man to be thy wedded 
husband?”’ and she said: 

“1 will.” 

“Why,” said the young man furiously, 
“you said you would say ‘I winna.’”’ 

“T know that,” said the young woman, 
“but I’ve changed my mind since.”’ 


Dividing the Social Duties 


"| RE present King George in his younger 
days visited Canada in company with the 
Duke of Clarence. One night at a ball in 
Quebec, given in honor of the two royalties, the 
younger Prince devoted his time exclusively to 
the young ladies, paying little or no attention 
to the elderly ones and chaperons. 

His brother reprimanded him, pointing out 
to him his social position and his duty as well. 

“That’s all right,” said the young Prince. 
“There are two of us. You go and sing God 
save your Grandmother, while I dance with 
the girls.” 


One for the Girl 


“¢-IRLS make me tired,” said the fresh 
young man. ‘They are always going to 
palmists to have their hands read.” 
“Indeed!” said she sweetly; “‘is that any 
worse than men going into saloons to get their 
noses red?” 


£@ 


She Took No Chances 


i | KNOW what’s passing in your mind,” sud- 
denly said the maiden as the habitually 
silent caller stared at her. ‘“‘I know, too, why 
you are calling here night after night, appro- 
priating my time to yourself and keeping other 
nice young menaway. You want me to marry 
you, don’t you?” 
“T—I do!” gasped the young man. 
“T thought so. Very well; I will.’ 








Girls Stories 











That Others Have Laughed at and That May Amuse You 


The Girl and the Pancake 


URING the World’s Fair at Chicago, when 

President and Mrs. Cleveland arrived their 
appearance was a signal for flowers being 
thrown into their carriage from every side. 
One day while driving they passed a stall 
where a young girl was frying pancakes to 
advertise a certain brand of flour. As the 
carriage came opposite this girl’s stall she 
temporarily lost her head and threw a hot 
pancake directly into the lap of “‘the first 
lady of the land.”’ A policeman immediately 
arrested the girl, but before she could be hur- 
ried away Mrs. Cleveland had stopped the 
carriage to speak to the girl who was pleading 
her innocence of having thrown the cake as 
aninsult. Not having any flowers, she argued, 
she gave the only thing she had. 

Mrs. Cleveland saw that the girl was in 
earnest, and turning to the policeman she said, 
making a request to release the girl: 

“You see, it wasn’t so very inappropriate, 
after all. She had no flowers to give as had 
the others, but gave the best she had. And, 
after all,” ended Mrs. Cleveland with a smile, 
‘“‘it was made from flour!” 


It Had to Be 


(7. HAMMERSTEIN, the operatic 
manager, was constantly besought by a 
certain girl to grant her an interview, to per- 
suade him to give her an appearance even in 
a small part. During the interview the girl 
with dramatic action announced that unless 
she gained an engagement she would kill her- 
self. Mr. Hammerstein quietly sat back in 
his chair and listened to her singing. When 
she had finished he unlocked a drawer in his 
desk and taking out a revolver handed it to 
her, saying: 

“T am sorry, little girl, but I guess you’d 
better kill yourself.’ 


How Would You Like Him? 


YOUNG man, rather noted for his close- 
ness with money, took a girl out walking. 
When they came to a candy store the girl 
walked over to the window, looked longingly 
at the candy displayed for about five minutes, 
and then said: 
“‘Doesn’t that candy smell awfully good?” 
“‘Tt does, for a fact,’’ was the answer. ‘‘Let’s 
stand here a while and smell it.” 


What You See 


re ie IS amazing,” said the young man, “‘ how 

it happens that when you have a swell 
girl on your arm, and you are only twenty-five 
cents strong, you will see restaurants in every 
spot where the day before there were only 
vacant lots.” 


How She Influenced Him 


GIRL, like many other young girls during 

the Civil War, used to knit socks for the 
soldiers. Into one pair she put a little note 
giving such items of Northern news as she 
thought would be of interest. 

The soldier who received the socks greatly 
appreciated this and a correspondence followed. 
After several letters he asked for her picture. 

Thinking that it might give pleasure to a 
brave patriot she sent him a daguerreotype, 
which pictured her in a charming flowered 
dress and lace bertha. 

In the course of a most grateful acknowl- 
edgment of the gift the soldier wrote: 

“A girl like you has little idea of the evils 
and temptations of camp life. But when Iam 
tempted to do wrong I get out your picture, 
and gazing earnestly at it I say: ‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan!’” 


Where He Drew the Line 


[N a Western Kentucky town Ben Watson 
had saved the life of Myra Underhill. Miss 
Underhill had been overturned in a creek with 
a swift current, and the act of young Watson 
was a very heroic one. He had saved the life 
of the girl after she was sinking for the third 
time, and he had barely strength to pull him- 
self and the young woman to shallow water. 

The news soon spread and Ben Watson was 
hailed as the real live hero of the village. 

Aunt Tabby Wilson, the oldest woman in 
the village, mother of the little colony, was 
loud in praise of the heroism of the young 
man, and at once declared that Ben and Myra 
must get married. ‘‘Ben saved Myra’s life,” 
she said, ‘‘and now they must marry and be 
happy ever afterward, just as they do it in the 
story-books.”’ 

But Ben demurred. The arrangement did 
not exactly suit his ideas of courtship and 
matrimony. 

“Why not marry Myra, Ben?” said the 
old lady. ‘‘She is yours, and we must have 
a wedding.”’ 

‘‘She’s a nice girl, all right,’’ replied Ben, 
“but I don’t think we oughter marry; seems 
to me,” he went on, “‘I have done enough for 
Myra.” 


” 


Now How Old was She? 


GIRL whose age seemed a bit uncertain, 
at least to a Boston conductor, handed out 
a half-fare ticket. 

“Would you mind telling me your age?”’’ 
asked the conductor politely. 

Out came a dainty purse, and, handing the 
conductor the difference between a half and 
a full fare, the maid said: 

“If the company doesn’t mind I'll pay full 
fare and keep my own statistics.” 
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The Real American Flag 


As man approached General Phil 
Sheridan and asked him if he advised him 
to train himself to fight for the flag. © 

“IT would,” answered Sheridan. ‘But I'll 
tell you, my boy, the red cheeks, the white 
teeth and the blue eyes of a lovely girl are 
about as good a flag as a young fellow in the 
battle of life need train himself to fight under.” 


Ousht to Go Off 


GIRL present at a New York dinner and 

sitting next to Reginald Vanderbilt, said 
to him: 

“There are the three Van Twiller girls.” 

“Are they all three still unmarried?” Mr. 
Vanderbilt asked. 

“Yes,” said the girl. ‘‘They’re rich and 
pretty, too. It’s odd they don’t go off.” 

“TIsn’t it?” said Mr. Vanderbilt. ‘They 
certainly use enough powder.”’ 





It Depends on the Girl 


Two youngsters were talking. 

“Say, Harry, w’at’s the best way to teach 
a girl to swim?”’ asked the younger one. 

“Dat’s a cinch. First off you puts yer left 
arm under her waist and you gently takes her 
left hand ——” 

‘‘Come off; she’s me sister.”’ 

“‘ Aw, well, why didn’t you tell me? She ye 
just push off de dock ” 


The Limit 


H® WAS very bashful and she tried to make 
it easy for him. They were driving and 
she became silent for a time. 

““What’s the matter?” he asked. 

““Oh, I feel blue,” she replied. ‘Nobody 
loves me and my hands are cold.” 

“You should not say that,’ was his word 
of consolation, ‘“‘for God loves you, and your 
mother loves you, and you can sit on your 
hands.” 


Rested on Abraham’s Bosom 


@ morning when Abraham Lincoln was 
on his way from his home to his office two 
girls ahead of him were skipping backward on 
the sidewalk. As they neared and were within 
a few feet of him one of them struck the edge of 
a brick and fell backward. Before she reached 
the ground Mr. Lincoln had caught her in his 
arms. 

Lifting her tenderly to her feet he asked the 
girl her name: 

“Mary Tuft,”’ she answered, blushing. 

“Well, Mary,” said Mr. Lincoln, smiling, 
“when you reach home you can truthfully 
tell your mother that you have rested on 
Abraham’s bosom.” 


What She Needed 


GIRL reading in a paper that fish was excel- 
lent brain-food wrote to the editor: 


Dear Sir: Seeing as you say how fish is good 
for the brains, what kind of fish shall I eat? 


To this the editor replied: 


Dear Miss: Judging by the composition of your 
letter I should advise you to eat a whale. 





L 





Couldn’t Get Away 


“IT UNDERSTAND that after waiting 
twenty years she married a struggling 
young man?” 
“Yes, poor chap. He struggled the best he 
knew how, but she landed him.” 


Once, but Enough 


A SWEET young thing of eighteen who had 
not traveled much was riding on a railroad 
that was rather noted for its accidents. 

‘How deliciously dangerous,” she thought. 
When the conductor came she said to him: 

“How often do you kill a person on this 
road?” 

The conductor smiled, and, as he clipped 
her ticket, he said: 

‘Just once, Miss.” 














.__ the Doll That Has Come to Life 


Lettie Lane Presents Her Most Beautiful Doll to Every Little Journal Girl 


By Sheila Young 





This Green Gingham is Daisy’s Morning Dress, 
It May, However, be Made of Any Color, 
With a Guimpe of Striped Lawn 


ee 
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Daisy’s New Coat is One of the Latest Fashions. 
There are No Patterns for the Hats, Which are 
About the Same as Those in the Shops 


All About Daisy 


ELL, here she is at last, really come to life. That is, she has so long been in paper 

in THE JOURNAL: now she is ready as a real doll to go to the arms and heart of every 
little Journal girl. Lettie Lane says she is the most beautiful doll that she has of all her 
many dolls. Her name is Daisy. Now wouldn’t you like to have her—a real Lettie Lane 
doll—a beautiful doll to play with, just as Lettie Lane has? 

What is Daisy like? Daisy isa fine bisque doll, and she has lovely golden curls and 
real hair eyelashes. Her teeth look like tiny pearls for they are beautifully enameled, 
and her cheeks are as pink as roses. She is pretty big, too. She is eighteen inches high, 
which means just once again as large as you see her here on the page, and you can move 
her arms, legs and feet any way you want, for she is a full ball-jointed doll. You can take 
her dainty little hand in yours and make her stand by your side, or you can bend her 
so that she will sit in a rocking-chair. Her laughing blue eyes close when you lay her 
down to sleep at night, and open when you take her up in the morning. And of! what 

fun it would be to make dresses and hats and 





just like Mamma does for her little girl, maybe 





A Picture of Daisy, but She is Once Again as Large as This 


all kinds of pretty things for her to wear, 





For Afternoon Wear it was Thought a Light 
Blue Lawn Dress Would Please Daisy. Nearly 
All Litthe Girls Can Do This Simple Embroid- 
ery of Eyelets and Scallops 
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For a Very Best Dress or “Parties’’ Here is a 
Lovely Pink Silk. The Hat May be Trimmed With 
Different Colored Ribbons to Match Any Dress 
Daisy May Wish to Wear With It 


_ How You Can Have Daisy 


HEN how can you have Daisy? Easily. You cannot buy her from us or from any one 

else, because she comes from across the sea, three thousand miles away, and we do not 
want little girls to send us their own pennies, nor to have them tease Father or Mother 
to give them enough to pay for her. 

Now listen very carefully and I will tell you how little you will have to do; and if 
you don’t understand this just ask Mamma or Papa to explain it to you: SEND To Us 
THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, ACCOMPANIED BY A 
REMITTANCE OF $4.50, and the doll and patterns for all the clothes illustrated on this 
page will be sent to you, all shipping expenses prepaid. Of these three subscriptions 
AT LEAST Two oF THEM MUST BE FOR PERSONS WHOSE NAMES ARE NoT ALREADY ON OUR 
SUBSCRIPTION List. The third subscription may also be a new subscription, or it may 
be a renewal of a subscription which is already on the list. This renewal may be an 
extension of a subscription which has not yet expired, in which case be sure to call our 
attention to this fact, that duplicate copies 
may not be sent. 
























































/ PATTERNS (No. 5954) for the set 
of doll’s clothes shown on this 
page, and also patterns for a com- 
plete set of underwear for the doll, 
will be sent free with each doll, or 
any little girl may purchase the 
patterns separately, in size 18 inches, 
for ten cents, post-free. 

Order from your nearest dealer in 
patterns; or by mail, giving the 
number, and inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadel phia 








out of some of the pieces like your own 
dresses. And just think how proud you 
would be if Father would buy a small car- 
riage in which to give her a ride. 


But Daisy is Not for Sale 


So we have thought the matter over carefully, 
and arranged a simple, easy way by which 
any little girl may earn A LETTIE LANE 
DOLL. 


Remember the Points 


There must be three yearly subscriptions; 
a remittance of $4.50 must accompany the 
order; at least two of the subscriptions must 
be for persons not on our subscription list; 
the doll must be requested in your letter. 

The doll (dressed in a white muslin slip, with 
white lace stockings and white slippers), with 
patterns forthe clothes, will be carefully packed 
and sent to any address, all charges prepaid. 





See Page 44 for a Special Word to Girls About This Page 
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NotE—Next month—in The 
Journal for April 15— Lettie Lane 
will show you how she dresses 
Daisy as an Easter bride. There 
will be a wedding dress with a 
veil, a traveling dress, and other 
pretty things. But you will see 
them all next month. 

Miss Young will be glad to hear 
from little girls and help them 
with their plans if they will send 
a stamp<d, addressed envelope. 
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EDITORIAL 


that the American girl, by her frivolities and careless behavior, is not 

only rapidly losing much of the respect of the American man, but is 
really in danger of losing it entirely. She acknowledges that what was said 
of the average girl istrue. ‘ But,’’ she asks, “ how about the young men who 
prefer us to be silly and frivolous? They have no use for us unless we are 
‘easy.’ Are we expected to hold up their ideals as well as our own?” 


A GIRL is a bit peevish at what this magazine said a few months ago, 


No, YOUNG LADY, YOU ARE NOT ASKED to hold up the 
ideals of young men as well as your own. If you will hold 
up your own ideals of fine girlhood neither you nor any one 
’ else need worry about the ideals of the young men. They 
| when will be held up by the very attitude of the girls. Don’t 
Pe forget that men cherish the approval of women. Say what 
= they will, they live for it and by it. And in proportion as 
are a a girl respects herself so will men respect her. Women 
‘a = set the standard of conduct in this world, not men. No 
laxity of ition on the part of a man toward a girl is possible without 
the girl’s encouragement or consent: remember that. It is she who 
encourages: she who consents: she who gives. Men do not want girls to 
be “‘easy” in manners, in morals or in anything else. Outwardly this may 
seem so, but inwardly men dislike the girl who is “easy.”’ And they never 
marry that kind either. 











—————— 





| THAT IS THE REASON WHY SO MUCH in the way of 
warning and caution is written for girls. It does seem 
& sometimes as if the girls were always being lectured, and 
| that the young men get off free, or their misdeeds are winked 


Why Girls at. But the real reason is that the conduct or misconduct 








Al of young men lies entirely within the hands and the power 
<r, iti | of the girls. This may seem to place all the responsibility 
ectured” | 


on one sex and none on the other. But the fact remains, 
nevertheless, unfair as it may seem, that no man can lower 
a girl’s standards without her encouragement or willingness. He may try. 
But his effort can only remain an effort if the girl has her principles in mind 
and her standards fixed. 

There is no doubt that it is a bit confusing to many a girl who tries to 
be all that a girl should be to see some other girl, with lower standards, 
“make up to men,’ as it is called, and be “easy” in her manners toward 
them, and apparently win a popularity that is deniedher. But the conquest 
by such a girl who forgets herself is invariably temporary. True, the “tempo- 
rary” period may seem, in some cases, to hold out pretty well, and during 
this time the girl gets no end of attentions, good times and presents. But, 
sooner or later—and sometimes it is discouragingly later rather than sooner— 
her conquest comes to an end. It is a masculine characteristic to soon tire 
of what comes too easily. In the long run the girl who wins out is the girl 
who makes men respect her. There are no exceptions to this rule, although 
there may seem to be. But these are only in the seeming. 
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IT WAS AT THE END OF THE SUMMER, and some of them 
were going home. They had been spending their vacation 
in the same country boarding-house, and they were waiting 
on a crowded landing for an approaching steamer. At the 





ipo. - last moment, in the confusion, some of the young men began 

H = chasing some of the young girls, and when they caught 

pig them after some struggle they kissed them. Of course it 
iris 





4 | was only a rough sort of play, akin to the kissing games 
—_—_—s- which were popular a generation or two ago among very 
respectable young persons, and as innocent as the gambols of calves in a 
pasture. But it is the kind of thing which rubs off the delicate bloom of 
life. It is a spoiling of the sanctities, like the vulgar fun which still, among 
the ill-bred, is brought into the festivities of a marriage, like putting dirty 
hands on the white wedding dress. The mark of the dirty fingers shows. 
When I saw this rough play on the steamboat landing I was wishing that 
women were trained in what used to be called “the manly art of self- 
defense.” A man subjected to a like confusion would punch another man’s 
head. This fact the other man prudently considers, and he hesitates from 
bringing upon himself the inconvenience of retaliation. Of course the girls 
might have retaliated, but their instinct was simply to resist. They did, but 
they were not strong enough to resist successfully. The truth is that the 
womanly art of self-defense uses a force which is of more avail than any 
power of muscle. The defense of a girl against discourtesy or familiarity is 
her own sense of self-respect. It asserts itself against the smallest begin- 
nings. It maintains a sacredness of personality, which is not inconsistent 
with fun and frolic, which does not make one stiff or sober, but which every 
man recognizes. Young men take young women at their own valuation. 
When they begin to look about for wives they pass by the girls who are 
“good fellows,” ready for ‘“ rough-house,” and choose those who, like fair 
fruit, have not been spoiled by handling. 





A GIRL WAS SEATED IN HER ROOM when her girl friend 
and her friend’s mother came in. She was much pleased 
to see her girl friend, whom she fondly kissed and greeted 
with enthusiasm. She was then introduced to her friend’s 
When mother, a comely person, somewhat past middle life. The 
girl extended to the mother a casual and languid hand, 
and went on talking to her girl friend. The introduction 
to the mother was to her a subordinate incident, a mere 

™ parenthesis interrupting an interesting sentence. And in 
this situation her girl friend, the daughter, evidently concurred: at least 
she showed no signs of seeing any impropriety. ‘The older woman stood 
by, listening to the chatter of the two girls, altogether unregarded. She was 
“out of it,” evidently. She might as well have been a painted post. 

All the same—it may be a bit old-fashioned to say so, but nevertheless 
the truth remains—mothers are of some account in the world. They 
have been mighty good to us their children, most of them. If by many 
self-sacrifices they have educated us better than they were educated 
themselves should that be laid up against them? They may have erred in 
dressing us better than they themselves are dressed, but should we have 
consented to that? That is our fault. Should the mother suffer for it? 
Even if, by some unhappy combination of circumstances, we really have a 
mother who is not equal to her daughter’s advancement — brought about, 
remember, by the mother’s sacrifice usually —is it not kindly, is it not filial, 
to keep that fact as far as possible among the secrets of the family? 

Girls sometimes forget that mothers and daughters go together. That 
is one of the inevitable arrangements of Nature. Every daughter will 
some time be as old as her mother if she lives long enough, and will then 
look as her mother does now—so says the quiet observer to himself. 
Deference to mothers, then, is a contribution to the common inheritance of 
woman. The payment of it sweetens life and keeps it sweet. When children 
rise in mannerly fashion in the presence of their elders, as a child no matter 
how old always should, they honor both their elders and themselves. 


Mother is a 
Painted Post | 











za ~ | ALMOST EVERY DAY WE READ that some man who has 
jumped into newspaper fame because of a picturesque 
exploit has been buried under an avalanche of sentimental 
letters from girls of all ages: from the girl of twelve at 
school to the young woman of twenty-five who ought to 





The Letter- | Mises , ; 
aes | know better. The missives overflow with vows of devotion, 
Writing and not a few contain offers of marriage. Of course these 





Girl girl writers have not taken their parents into their confi- 
dence; for their zeal to cast themselves sacrificially upon 
the altar of heroic achievement— whether it be the conquest of the skies 
with an aeroplane or the capture of a runaway horse — sends them headlong 
toward their object without a glance to either side. When they wake from 
their dream of folly years of shamefaced regret will not wipe out entirely 
the memory of an hour’s surrender to impulse. In some cases their 
regrets may be tempered by the discovery that their temporary idol was 
already married, and that his wife, after a good laugh, had, no doubt, in 
sweet charity burned their mawkish billets-doux. But even so harmless an 
ending to a girl’s letter-writing adventure, though it may mitigate her dis- 
comfort, will be but a sorry compensation for what she has given up—the 
bloom of her feminine reserve and the sense of having kept faith with the 
elders who loved and trusted her. 








A MAN WHO KEEPS A “WOMAN’S SHOP” is advertising 
a recent importation as an “unparalleled line of mannish 


ad gloves, collars and ties for misses’ wear.” Shade of the 
great Ann Bloomer, has it come to this! Heavy gloves, 
strongly sewed, if you will; stout collars to protect the neck; 
| When : ; ; 
we broad scarfs to be worn with a stickpin: but now actually 
oe “mannish” styles! The word shows by its termination 
Ape Men 


that the thing described does not ring true. It means 
“in imitation of a man,” or “aping the appearance or 
manners of a man,” if we may trust the dictionary makers; and imitation 
for its own sake is always contemptible. We have seen women with native 
courage, endurance, self-reliance, initiative, all qualities we look for and 
admire in men; we have seen men with a wealth of charity, patience, 
sympathy with distress, and tenderness toward the helpless, which would 
have glorified a woman. We respect such traits as fine in themselves, and 











regard neither class as unsexed by them; for there is a vast difference 


between manliness and mannishness, or mere ostentatious masculinity, just 
as there is between womanliness and womanishness or effeminacy. It is no 
disgrace to a man to show womanly traits in the presence of conditions 
which call for their exercise, or for a woman to have a manly soul under the 
gentlest exterior. But a womanish man or a mannish woman is a caricature. 
Next to the rule, “‘ What God hath joined together let not man put asunder,” 
let us respect its companion rule as just as important and just as sacred: 
that what God has made separate and different it is folly for woman or man 
to try to reshape in one mould. 
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her—not once, but dozens of times, 
and by girls of every kind of tem- 
perament and lack of it; and to most 
of these girls, I fear, the real work of 
reaching the point where one is an act- 
ress does not begin to be understood. 
The stage with its lights and the actress 
with her pretty dresses look so alluring 
to the girl as she sees them from her seat 
in the audience. 

But what, in reality, is this fascinating 
life that she sees? What does it mean, 
as these girls ask, to become an actress? 
In the first place let me make one 
point clear: I advise no girl to go upon 
the stage. Nor dol advise a girl not to 
go upon the stage. The responsibility 
of advising anybody to select a profes- 
sion is too gigantic. If a girl loves the 
theater and believes she can act—if her 
heart is set upon it — she had better go 
upon the stage and find out whether 
she belongs there. She will never be 
contented until she has tried. And 
there is no way of telling whether or 
not one has the capabilities needful for 
the actress except by going upon the stage. But she 
must go with a serious purpose. All the arts are severe 
and terrible taskmasters. The girl who wants to go 
upon the stage with any other idea than undertaking 
years of terribly hard work, I should advise to go at 
something else. The stage is the last place for the lazy. 


ae RY actress has this question asked 


E OFTEN hear people talk about “studying for the 

stage.’’ That isathing I can’t understand. I should 
say ‘‘go on the stage and study.”’ Merely getting a foot- 
hold on the stage is not an achievement nor an end, but an 
opportunity. It is only the chance to work and study. 
And that work and study are endless. When an actor 
leaves off working and studying he is finished. He will 
never improve. The girl who goes upon the stage cannot 
bear this too much in mind. It is work, work, work! 

In a certain sense what a girl 7s before she goes upon 
the stage is more important than what a girl knows. 
What is called ‘‘school’’ or ‘‘book’’ education may not 
prove very helpful to her. If a girl is impressed with the 
amount of geometry and Latin that she knows the best 
thing that she can do is to forget it all. Not that 
geometry and Latin are not valuable things to know, 
but they cannot take the place of a thousand things 
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By Ethel Barrymore 


that are much more valuable to the actress. The great 
study of the actress is modern life, the life of this world 
of men and things which it is her part to portray. If 
she is to make her work vital and broad her knowledge 
of the world must be vital and broad. She must keep in 
touch with every part of it, politics, baseball, Christian 
Science, flying machines, explorations, scientific discoveries, 
fashions and morals. Whatever is interesting the minds 
of her time must interest her. For only in this way can 
she understand either the character which the dramatist 
gives her to portray, or the audience for which she acts. 
An actress like Bernhardt may and does play successfully 
to an audience that doesn’t understand her, but no actress 
can be successful who doesn’t understand her audience. 

Observation, meeting people and talking with them 
and reading are some of the ways in which a girl should 
try to learn her modern world. The much-abused news- 
paper is especially important to a woman, if she will 
read a good newspaper, for it keeps her in touch espe- 
cially with the things which interest the men for whom 
newspapers are primarily made. An actress must un- 
derstand the point of view of men if only because half 
her audiences are made up of them. 


Poon at the greatest means of education in modern 
life is the novel—the wholesome, well-written novel. 
For this is the only way open to most girls to enter into the 
life that goes on in other circles and other countries than 
their own. To succeed on the stage today a girl should 
understand English life as well as American, and such 
books as Snaith’s ‘‘ Broke of Covenden,”’ or Galsworthy’s 
novel, “‘The Country House,”’ or Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
novels, will give a very accurate picture of certain phases 
of that life. The novel and the play are two great educa- 
tional forces, As the girl who is working on the stage has 
little time to go to plays she must do the best she can with 
novels. But she must also see all the plays and acting 
she can. In fact, everything which broadens her experi- 
ence with the living world, opera, football games, picture 
galleries, processions, is of the highest. importance to her. 

Such an education is the only one really serviceable for 
the stage. It is not to be had in schools, and the only 
schoolmistress who can teach it is the girl herself. 

When one begins to discuss the technical qualifications 
of an actress the matters of voice and speech are of the 
first importance. Anactress must give the illusion that 
she is speaking with the voice and manner natural to 
the character which she is playing. If she is playing a 
lady she must speak like one. Methods of voice training 
and culture that help to this end are good. Those that 
make an actress stagy are bad. The girl must find this 
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out for herself. The important thing is that she should 
have the quick ear to discern the best usage and pronun- 
ciation—that is, the choice of words and the way of speak- 
ing them practiced by the most cultivated people. The 
stage itself is the best place to learn this. At least, it 
certainly used to be so, for in my father’s and grand- 
mother’s times the stage set the standard of good usage. 
And even today it is safe to say that the best actors and 
actresses speak the best English used in America. 
Therefore the girl who goes upon the stage (and for that 
matter the girl who doesn’t) will do well to study such 
actors and actresses whenever the opportunity offers, 
not with a view of copying their personal tricks of speech, 
but their pronunciation of words and their cultivated 
use of their voices. A girl who talks through her nose 
or with any pronounced accent, whether it is New York, 
“‘down East,’’ Western or Southern, can never achieve 
real success until she has overcome this mannerism. No 
one should be able to discern in what part of the country 
a good actress was born and brought up. But let me 
make it plain to the stage girl that ultra-refinement in 
speech is practically as fatal as slovenliness. Anything 
that suggests a pose grates on the great, wise, sensible, 
wholesome public of America, and it is well that it should 
beso. The greatest achievement of self-cultivation is to 
give the impression of simplicity and naturalness. ° 


HE discussion of voice and speaking naturally brings up 

the question of ‘‘ personality’”"—so much talked about 
nowadays—for it often manifests itself through the speak- 
ing voice. By personality I mean the indefinable personal 
quality the possession of which makes a person notice- 
able and distinguished. It isa thing that has little to do 
with beauty. Many plain people possess it in a high 
degree. The moment those who have it appear one feels 
their peculiar quality and distinction. One knows that 
they are in some way different and perhaps superior to 
the average manand woman. They hold the eye and ear, 
and that, of course, is a great asset for the actress. 

But personality isa thing born in a person, like the 
color of the eyes. My advice to girls who want to be 
actresses is to recognize that if they do not possess it 
they never can acquire it. Trying to acquire ‘‘ person- 
ality’’ usually means the attempt to acquire some one’s 
else, which, of course, is death to one’s own. It is the 
effort to do this which results in so many really capable 
young actresses adopting this manner or that, and never 
developing a manner of their own. 

Personality, however valuable nowadays, should not 
be confused with talent. Many people on the stage have 
a great deal of personality but little talent, and they do 
not go far. How often in a musical show we see some 
chorus girl whom we remember for days—not because 
of her beauty, but for some indefinable quality of person- 
ality. And yet such girls may remain on the stage for 
years and never rise to a more ambitious dramatic plane. 

No girl who goes upon the stage can be sure that she 
has either personality or talent until she is thoroughly 
tried out. The stage girl must work, work, work, and 
never be contented with what she has achieved. When 
you have just been praised for some achievement you 
should say, ‘‘ Well, this means perhaps that now I can 
hope to do something really good.’’ And you keep trying 
for that. This makes a part which you play for months 
always new and always interesting, for you should try to 
play it better and better every successive night, even if 
ihere are only ten words in it. Mr. Pinero’s play of 
‘‘Mid-Channel’”’ has been a great lessonforme. I played 
Zoe Blundell for months, and I never went on for a per- 
formance without making the effort to improve my work 
in it, to make it more real, more finished, more effective, 
and after I played it for nearly two seasons [ still felt that 
I had just started on it, that I could have gone on for 
years more without ever growing tired of it or feeling that 
there was nothing more for me to learn from it. 


T SEEMS trite, of course, to advise girls who go upon 

the stage not to yield to discouragement but to work on. 
And yet that is the most important thing ofall. I slaved 
away for six years before I had a really good part and I 
was horribly discouraged, but Iam thankful that I had 
the courage to keep on. And all those six years I had 
the mortification of feeling that a great deal was expected 
of me, yet I never had an opportunity. 

Relatives and friends who have succeeded on the 
stage are pleasant things to have, but let no girl believe 
that in many ways they are not a great handicap. For 
the public seems to expect the daughter of a famous 
actor to inherit his fully matured talent, and before she 
has had a chance to put in the necessary years of hard 
work the limelight of publicity is turned upon her and 
she is either spoiled with over-kind praise or discouraged 
by unfairly harsh criticism. The unknown girl works 
without disadvantages of this kind until she can show 
what she can really do. If she can do good work she 
needs no influence, and if she cannot no amount of 
influence will get heranything more than a supernumerary 
part. For on the stage everybody must ‘‘make good,” 
as the slang is, or make way for somebody who can and 
will. To be unknown at the beginning is very far from 
being a handicap. Don’t forget that. 

I believe the time is past when actors need to apologize 
for the stage or warn the young against it on the ground of 
moral danger. There is danger everywhere for the girl 
who is not serious in her purpose and rightminded. For 
the girl who is in earnest the stage is perfectly safe. Ina 
fuller sense than ever before the theater has come to be 
the great mirror in which our modern world sees itself. 
Making all allowances for the percentage of poor plays 
and indifferent acting the American stage in the main 
shows us life very much as it is. Only those who are 
afraid of truth, and who lack faith in the facts as they are, 
fear the stage as an educational influence. The girl who 
adopts the theater as a career today should feel not only 
that she is undertaking the development of herself as an 
artist but also that she has engaged herself to play a 
part, large or small, in explaining modern life to the 
modern world. It isa responsibility quite as heavy asthat 
which rests upon the schoolteachers and preachers. 
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HE choice of friends is always a 
more or less difficult problem for the 
business girl alone in a big city, and 
as a rule she is well on her guard 
against making friends too easily. 
Singularly enough, however, while she 
may be careful in most respects she 
usually falls an easy prey to a certain 
type of predatory girl—the girl who “uses” 
her friends and acquaintances. This girl ordi- 
narily is sufficiently clever to conceal—for a 
time, at least—her motives. She has usually at her 
command a store of judicious flattery, and when that 
will not serve she contrives to cloak her real character 
under a guise of helplessness that is most appealing to 
the self-reliant girl. 

The worth-while girl likes to lend a helping hand 
when she can, and even when she finds herself a 
victim of one of these girls who are dead weights, 
instead of the kind that can be helped, she feels a 
certain uncomfortable responsibility about letting go. 
However, a selfish associate is a bad associate. A 
girl may be perfectly upright so far as most things 
are concerned and still have this obliquity about her 
character, making her one to be avoided. 

Elise was a newspaper girl, extremely clever and 
vivacious, and she earned an excellent salary. She 
possessed a wide circle of friends and she thrived on 
companionship. Maud worked on another newspaper 
and an acquaintance sprang up between them, though 
Maud was the antithesis of Elise. It was her general 
inability to cope with things, in fact, that aroused the 
successful girl’s generous sympathies. 





ITYING Maud’s apparent friendlessness, Elise, who 

was always overwhelmed with invitations, deter- 
mined to brighten her life a little. She had Maud 
included in different invitations and took a genuine 
satisfaction in the pleasure her new-found friend was 
enjoying. Particularly large-minded and unobservant 
of trifles as Elise was, Maud easily preyed upon her 
generosity without arousing suspicion. That Maud 
was careless Elise realized, but that she was inordi- 
nately selfish she was too busy and light-hearted to 
notice. Nor did she suspect her of being a poser. 

Their friendship was one of many months’ standing 
when, asa dinner and theater party was being arranged 
by a friend of Elise’s, she suggested that Maud be 
included. The friend concurred readily enough, 
though she had little liking for Maud. 

Maud was proverbially tardy, so on the appointed 
evening Elise dressed early and stopped for her. 

““You will wear the little blue gown, won’t you?”’ 
Elise asked. ‘I want you to look your prettiest 
tonight.” 

““No, indeed,’”” answered Maud. ‘‘It looks like 
rain and I am not going to spoil my only good dress.”’ 

“‘But you are going in a cab,”’ protested Elise in 
amazement, for Maud was not usually careful of either 
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her own or other people’s things. ‘‘It is really the 
only suitable thing you have. You would be wel- 
come to anything of mine, but these people have 
seen all of my gowns.” 

“I shall wear my lace waist and my brown 
suit,” said Maud. 

Elise looked blank. The blouse in question was, 
she knew, fit only for the cleaner, and the suit was 
shabby. The blue gown was not only pretty and 
suitable, but Elise had given Maud the materials 
for it and helped her make it as well. They were to 
dine at one of the most exclusive restaurants in the 
city, and their hostess had as one of her guests a 
distinguished, though eccentric, statesman. 

“‘T would rather not go than have you wear that, 
Maud,” Elise said; “it isn’t as if you had no 
suitable gown.” 

“You don’t have to go,” retorted Maud; “but 
I am going, and on Mrs. A’s invitation, not yours.” 

But Elise had to go, and she was responsible for 
this guest. 

“You may not know, my dear,” finally con- 
descended Maud, who never forgot, nor allowed 
others to forget, that she had been in the city two 
years longer than Elise, “‘that in New York, among 
nice people, it does not matter whether you are 
extremely well-dressed or extremely shabby. One 
does as well as the other—and if you are shabby 
people think that you have temperament. I really 
have it—though you don’t understand.” 

“No,” replied Elise, her calm good humor for 
once disturbed, ‘“‘I do not understand tempera- 
ment. I do know, however, that well-bred people 
do not talk of ‘nice’ people any more than they 
boast of being white.” 


LISE spent a wretched evening, scarcely daring 
to look at her hostess. Except that she must 
face it some time she would have excused herself 
from remaining for the night as she had promised. 
“‘Elise,’”’ said Mrs. A when they were alone, 
“you may think what you like, but I shall never 
again invite Maud anywhere, and I do not wish 
her to come to see me. When a girl is so greedy 
that she will go out in a blouse so soiled that the 
East Side would not countenance it, rather than miss 

a good dinner and the theater, why, I think it time 

to drop her.” 

“She did have a good dress,” pleaded Elise, 
“but she thought it might rain.” 

‘‘She knew that I was sending a carriage,’ 
answered Mrs. A, ‘‘and she humiliated me pur- 
posely then. I think that I understand, however. 
Mr. Blank, as every one knows, is eccentric. Maud 
thought to impress him with her artistic tempera- 
ment and disregard for conventionalities.”’ 

Elise, who had said nothing about Maud’s remark, 
was dumfounded. 

“T have said nothing about this friendship, Elise,”’ 
Mrs. A continued, ‘‘but I have observed. I am not 
saying anything except this: A girl worth cultivating 
will not needlessly embarrass her friends, nor, above 
all, her hostess. Take my advice and drop her.” 

Said Maud afterward: 

“I don’t know of a more selfish girl than Elise. She 
stops countless invitations for me, simply because it 
enrages her to see any one else receiving attention. 
Mrs. A was perfectly charming to me, but Elise has 
told her some tale—I am quite certain that I know 
what it is—and Mrs. A refuses to receive me. Yet 
people think Elise high-principled!”’ 


, 


ILLY is another girl who is universally well liked, 

who goes out a great deal, and has a particularly 
large acquaintance among men. She is a girl who 
always fits the occasion. Apparently she can extract 
as much enjoyment from the simplest as from the most 
elaborate treat. 

“‘T have just as good a time,” says Milly, “when I 
go out with little Bobby D from home, and get ham 
sandwiches and coffee, as I do with Mr. X, who has 
thirty thousand a year. And I like Mr. X just as 
much as I do Bobby.” 

That sort of a girl is bound to be popular. Milly is 
much sought by girl friends, and she is happy in 
sharing her good times. 

“‘Percy B has tickets for Maude Adams for Tuesday 
evening," Milly said to Grace. ‘‘Would you like to 

0? 
. Grace was delighted. Percy was still in college, but 
he had a liberal allowance and enjoyed spending it, 
which Grace knew. 

On Tuesday evening Percy appeared, much down- 
cast. ‘‘I came early,” he explained, ‘‘ because you'll 
have to change your dress. My allowance has not 
come and I am ‘broke’ except for carfare and a very 
limited supper. You know I promised the Governor 
I would never borrow. I will change the tickets for 
another night, though, if you like.” 

‘““No, indeed,’’ answered Milly promptly. “TI will 
*phone Grace, and I can change my gown in ten 
minutes. Don’t worry, it is all right.”’ 

Grace was somewhat indistinct over the telephone, 
and when Milly arrived with Percy, having gayly 
insisted upon walking ten blocks to save carfare, they 
found Grace in a light gown. 

“Why, Grace,” exclaimed Milly, ‘I "phoned that 
we were going in a car—you said that you understood.” 

“You can’t mean a street car,’”’ answered Grace 
with an innocence that was not wholly well assumed. 
“I thought you meant a motor car.” 

“Nonsense,” retorted Milly. ‘I told you that 
Percy’s allowance has not come and he cannot bor- 
row—quite right, too, for a college boy, or any boy. 
Hurry and change.” 
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But Grace refused to change, accompanying them 
in a street car in her light gown, and shrinking osten- 
tatiously from her surroundings, especially from a 
plainly dressed woman and child who sat next to her. 
She thawed, however, under the influence of the 
charming actress, and was quite cheerful upon leaving 
the theater. 

“I suppose,” she remarked brightly, ‘‘that it is 
better to take cars than go supperless. I am just 
famished for a lobster salad.” 

“You will famish then,’’ answered Milly; ‘Percy 
and I would like an ice-cream soda, but that would 
not fit a lobster appetite. Quick, Percy, there is a 
car,” and she waited for no further parley. 

When Percy called Milly plunged quickly into the 
subject. 

“‘Don’t say anything, Percy, please,’’ she exclaimed. 
“‘T will never ask you, or any man, to take her out 
again.. But would you, could you, imagine any girl 
being so rude?” 

‘“‘We fellows know a good mdny girls like her, 
Milly—and we don’t often have a trump like you to 
help us out, either. And there is another thing that 
fellows know and a girl like you does not suspect,” 
Percy added, “‘ which is that girls of Grace’s sort hang 
around such girls as you simply because fellows 
like you.” 

“Now, my child,’’ quoth twenty-year-old feminin- 
ity, looking down from serene heights upon twenty- 
one-year-old masculinity, ‘‘don’t get cynical. It 
isn’t nice in little boys.” 


NNA found herself exceedingly popular in the 
boarding-house where she lived, and she enjoyed 
thoroughly sharing with some others less fortunate 
her pretty room, flowers, chocolates and dainty 
tea-table. In the house were a rather pretty young 
widow and an unattractive but appealingly forlorn 
young woman who had been excellent friends. Both 
were frequent visitors in Anna’s room. Eventually, 
however, a coolness grew up between the former 
friends, and matters finally reached an open rupture. 
‘But why,” puzzled Anna, “should Miss D turn 
against Mrs. S instead of me? Their friendship is 
of longer standing, and if there is any reason for 
offense I am as much an offender as Mrs. S.”’ 

‘Will you pardon me if I am blunt?” asked a quiet, 
elderly man who knew of the controversy. ‘‘ You 
dispense many favors in your room; you willingly 
loan a gown, hat or money; you have a country home 
to which you may invite your friends. Mind, I do 
not mean that you are not usually sought for yourself; 
but Mrs. S has no favors to grant, and Miss D likes 
your chocolates.” 

It may be a humiliating discovery, but there are, 
indeed,a good many people who “like your chocolates.”’ 


UBY held an important position in a publishing- 
house. She had really remarkable control over her 
staff of workers, due in part to a magnetism which 
suggested a vitality which she did not possess. A 
brilliant, vibrant personality, she seemed strong 
enough to tow any number of weaker vessels to suc- 
cess; whereas in reality she had barely sufficient 
strength to meet the daily demands upon her. 

A Miss L came to her office one day, greeting her 
effusively and recalling herself as having been present 
at some social function which Ruby had attended. 
She was an inert, helpless sort of a creature, with a 
pathetically drooping air, and she had been greatly 
attracted to Ruby. She desired permission to come 
tosee her. ‘‘It isa rest just to look at you,” the caller 
said wistfully, and Ruby gave the permission. 

Miss L called on an evening when Ruby was almost 
ill with fatigue and she stayed two hours, leaving her 
hostess exhausted. She called several times afterward, 
and Ruby had not the heart to refuse to see her, 
though the girl wearied her alarmingly. But Miss L 
was alone, homeless, friendless, and Ruby found 
herself feeling a degree of responsibility for her which 
precluded dropping the acquaintance. 

At length Miss L appeared one day, jubilant. 

“‘T understand that you are to be givenanassistant,”’ 
she cried, ‘‘and I knew that I would be the first one 
you would think of, but I could scarcely wait to come 
to see you about it. I have always longed to do that 
sort of work; I know that I am just fitted for it—oh, 
I do feel that it is a Heaven-sent opportunity! And 
to think of being with you every day! And you are 
an angel to take me, too!” 

The position in question required a very definite 
line of experience, and while Ruby was free to make 
the appointment she was responsible to her firm for 
the work. She explained very gently that experience 
was absolutely necessary. 

“‘But I know that I could do it,’’ sobbed Miss L. 
‘“You don’t know what it is never to have a chance!”’ 

Ruby found a position for her in an office where 
merely being present was her chief duty. 

‘There are no such places in my office,” Ruby said; 
“TI could not hold my position if there were. She has 
never forgiven me, though, for having refused her the 
position for which she was not qualified. ‘You are 
so cold!’ she said to me once. Yet I used to allow her 
to come when she could sap in half an hour the vitality 
which should have lasted hours!” 


“tl HAVE been accused of utter selfishness, too,”’ said 

Ethel, a librarian and a very lovable girl. ‘‘ There 
was a girl in the house where I boarded who seemed 
to be all alone. How the situation developed as it 
did I scarcely know. Her room was dark 
and mine was sunny — might she sit there 
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When Patty Went to Boarding-Schoo 


Stories of What Happened to Her and Her Girl Friends 


By Jean Webster 


Author of “When Patty Went to College” 


I—Reform 


“Tt’s an outrage!” said Conny. 

“Tt’s an insult!’’ said Patty. 

‘PO separate us now after we’ve been together three years 

“ And it isn’t as though we were awfully bad last year. Lots of girls had 
more demerits.” 

“Only our badness was sort of conspicuous,” Patty admitted. 

‘But we were very good the last three weeks,’’ reminded Conny. 

“ And you should see my new room-mate!”’ wailed Priscilla. 

‘She can’t be any worse than Irene McCullough.” 

‘She is! . Her father’s a missionary, and she was brought up in China. 
Her name is Keren- happuch Hersey, after Job’s youngest daughter. And she 
doesn’t think it’s funny!” 

“‘Trene,” said Conny gloomily, ‘‘ gained twenty pounds through the summer. 
She weighs 

“But you should see mine !”” cried Patty, in exasperation. ‘Her name is 
Mae Mertelle Van Arsdale.” 

“Keren studies every second, and expects me to walk on tiptoe so she can 
concentrate.’ 

““You should hear Mae Mertelle talk! She said her father was a financier, 
and wanted to know what mine was. I told her he was.a reform judge, and 
that he spent his time putting financiers in prison. She says I’m an impertinent 
child.”” Patty grinned feebly. 

“How old is she?”’ 

‘“‘She’s nineteen, and has been proposed to twice.” 

““Mercy! Whatever made her choose St. Ursula’s?’”’ 

‘Her father and mother ran away and got married when they were ninc- 
teen, and they’re afraid she inherited the tendency. So they picked out a 
good, strict, church school. Mae doesn’t know how she’s ever going to fix her 
hair without a maid. She’s awfully superstitious about moonstones. She 
always wears silk stockings, and she can’t stand hash. I'll have to teach 
her how to make a bed. She always crosses on the White Star Line.” 

Patty scattered these detailsat random. The others listened sympathetically 
and added a few of their own troubles. 

‘“‘Trene weighs a hundred and fifty-nine pounds and six ounces—not counting 
her clothes,” said Conny. ‘‘She brought two trunks, loaded with candy. 
She has it hidden all over the room. The last sound I hear at night is Irene 
crunching chocolates—and the first sound in the morning. She never says 
anything; she simply chews. It’s like rooming with a cow. And I have a 
sweet collection of neighbors! Kid McGrath’s across the hall and she makes 
more noise than half a dozen cowboys. There’s a new French girl next 
door—you know, the pretty little one with the two black braids.” 

‘She looks rather desirable,’ said Patty. 

“She might be if she could talk, but she only knows about fifty words. 
Harriet Gladden’s rooming with her, as limp and mournful as an oyster, and 
Evalina Smith’s at the end of the corridor. You know what a perfect idiot 
Evalina is.”’ 

‘Oh, it’s beastly!” they agreed. 

‘‘Lordy’s to blame,’”’ said Conny. 
separated us if she hadn’t interfered.” 

“And I’ve got her!” wailed Patty. “You two have Mam'selle and 
Waddams, and they’ re nice, sweet, unsuspic ious lambs; but the girls in the 
East Wi ing simply can’t sneeze but Lordy —— 

“*Sh!’’ Conny warned. ‘‘Here she comes.” 


[i a shame!”’ said Priscilla. 








“The Dowager never would have 


The Latin teacher in passing paused on the threshold. Conny disentangled 
herself from the mixture of clothes and books and sofa-cushions that littered 
the bed, and politely rose to her feet. Patty slid down from the white iron 
footrail, and Priscilla descended from the top of the trunk. 

‘Ladies, don’t perch about on the furniture.” 

‘“No, Miss Lord,”’ they murmured in unison, gazing back from three pairs 
of wide, uplifted eyes. They knew from gleeful past experience that nothing 
so annoyed her as smiling acquiescence. 

Miss Lord critically studied the room. Patty was still in traveling dress. 

‘*Put on your uniform, Patty, and finish unpacking. The trunks go down 
tomorrow morning.” 

““Yes, Miss Lord.” 

“Priscilla and Constance, why aren’t you outdoors with the other girls 
enjoying this beautiful autumn weather?”’ 

‘But we haven’t seen Patty for such a long time, and now that we are 
separated ’’ commenced Conny, with a pathetic droop of her mouth. 

“T trust that your lessons will benefit by the change. You, Patty and 
Priscilla, are going to college, and should realize the necessity of being pre- 
pared. Upon the thorough foundation that you lay here depends your success 
for the next four years—for your whole lives, one might say. Patty is weak 
in mathematics and Priscilla in Latin. Constance could improve her French. 
Let us see what you can do when you really try.” 

She divided a curt nod between the three and withdrew. 

‘‘We are happy in our work and we dearly love our teachers,” chanted 
Patty, with ironical emphasis, as she rummaged out a blue skirt and middy 
blouse with ‘‘St. U.” in gold upon the sleeve. 

While she was dressing Priscilla and Conny set about transferring the 
contents of her trunk to her bureau in whatever order the articles presented 








“Patty and Conny and Priscilla, Their Arms Running Over With Dresses and Hats and Sofa-Cushions, Gayly Two-Stepped Down the Length of ‘ Paradise Alley’ 
(Page 9) 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. M. RELYEA 


themselves, but with a carefully folded top layer. The 
overworked young teacher who performed the ungrateful 
task of inspecting sixty-four bureaus and sixty-four closets 
every Saturday morning was, happily, of an unsuspicious 
nature. She did not penetrate below the crust. 

“Lordy needn’t make such a fuss over my standing,”’ 
said Priscilla, frowning over an armful of clothes. ‘‘I 
passed everything except Latins 

“Take care, Pris! You're walking on my new dancing 
dress,’’ cried Patty as her head emerged from the neck Conny 
of the blouse. 


Priscilla automatically stepped off a mass of blue chiffon and resumed her plaint. 








“If they think sticking me in with Job’s youngest daughter is going to improve | j: o 





my prose composition 


“IT simply can 't study until they take Irene McCullough out of my room,” 


Conny echoed. ‘‘She’s just like a 
lump of sticky dough.” 

“Wait until you get acquainted 
with Mae Mertelle!”” Patty sat on 
the floor in the midst of the chaos 
and gazed up at the other two with 
wide, solemn eyes. ‘She brought 
five evening gowns, cut low, and all 
her shoes have French heels. And 
she laces, my dears! She just holds 
in her breath and pulls. But that 
isn’t the worst.’’ She lowered her 
voice to a confidential whisper: 
“‘She’s got some red stuff in a bottle. 
She says it’s for her finger-nails, 
but I saw her putting it on her 
face.” 


“Oh!” “Not really?’ in horrified 
whispers from Conny and Priscilla. 
Patty shut her lips and nodded. 

“‘TIsn’t it dreadful?” 

“ Awful!’’ Conny shuddered. 

“T say, let’s mutiny!”’ cried Pris- 
cilla. ‘‘Let’s make the Dowager 
give us back our old rooms in Para- 
dise Alley.” 

‘‘But how ?”’ inquired Patty, two 
parallel wrinkles appearing on her 
forehead. 

“Tell her that unless she does we 
won't stay.” 

“That would besensible!”’ Patty 
jeered. ‘‘She’d ring the bell and 
order Martin to hitch up the hearse 
and drive us to the station for the 
six-thirty train. I should think you’d 
know by this time that you can’t 
bluff the Dowager.” 

“There’s no use threatening,” 
Conny agreed. ‘We must appe al 
to her feeling of —of —— 

i Affection, ” said Patty. 

Conny stretched out a hand and 
brought her up standing. 

‘Come on, Patty, you’re good at 
talking. We'll go down now while 
our courage is up. Are your hands 
clean?” 

The three staunchly approached 
the door of Mrs. Trent’s study. 





Priscilla 


“T’ll use diplomacy,’ Patty whis- “*I Want a New Room-Mate! I Can’t Stand Priscilla Any Longer’” 


pered as she turned the knob in 
response to the summons from within. 
everything I say.”’ 

Patty did use all the diplomacy at her command. Having dwelt touchingly 
upon their long friendship and their sorrow at being separated she passed 
lightly to the matter of their new room-mates. 

“They are, doubtless, very nice girls,’’ she ended politely, ‘‘only, you see, 
Mrs. Trent, they don’t match us; and it is extremely hard to concentrate 
one’s mind upon lessons unless one has a congenial room-mate.”’ 

Patty’s steady, serious gaze suggested that lessons were the end of her exist- 
ence. A brief smile flitted over the Dowager’s face, but the next instant 
she was grave again. 

“It is very necessary that we study this year,” Patty added. “Priscilla 
and I are going to college and we realize the necessity of being prepared. 
Upon the thorough foundation that we lay here depends our success for the 
next four years—for our whole lives, you might say.”’ 


“You people nod your heads at 
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Conny jogged her elbow warningly. It was too patently 
a crib from Miss Lord. 

‘“‘ And besides,’’ Patty added, ‘‘all my things are blue, 
and Mae has a purple screen and a yellow sofa-cushion.” 

“That is awkward,” the Dowager admitted. 

‘“‘We are used to living in Paradise Al—I mean, the 
West Wing—and we shall—er—miss the sunsets.” 


222 The Dowager allowed an anxious silence to follow, 
while she thoughtfully tapped the desk with her lorgnette. 
The three studied her face with speculative eyes. It 
was a mask they could not penetrate. 

“The present arrangement is more or less temporary,” 
she commenced in equable tones. ‘I may find it expedient 
to make some changes—and I may not. We have an 
unusual number of new girls this year, and, instead of 
putting them together, it has seemed wisest to mix them 
with the old girls. You three have been with us a long 
time. You know the traditions of the school. There- 
fore’’—the Dowager smiled—a smile tinged with amuse- 
ment—‘‘I am sending you as missionaries among the 
newcomers. I wish you to make your influence felt.” 

Patty straightened her back and stared. 

“Our influence?” 

“Your new room-mate,”’ Mrs. Trent continued, ‘‘is 
too grown-up for her years. She has lived in fashionable 
hotels, and under such conditions it is inevitable that 
a girl should become somewhat affected. See if you 
cannot arouse in Mae an interest in girlish sports. 

“And you, Constance, are rooming with Irene McCul- 
lough. She is, as you know, an only child, and, I fear, 
has been a trifle spoiled. It would please me if you could 
waken her to a higher regard for the spiritual side of life 
and less care for material things.”’ 

“T—TI'll try,’ Conny stammered, dazed at so suddenly 
finding herself cast in the unfamiliar rdle of moral reformer. 

‘‘And you have next to you the little French girl, 
Laureli Deraismes. I should be pleased, Constance, if 
you would assume an oversight of her school career. She 
can help you to a more idiomatic knowledge of French— 
and you can do the same for her in English. 

“You, Priscilla, are rooming with’’—she adjusted her 
lorgnette and consulted a large chart—‘‘ah, yes, Keren 
Hersey, a very unusual girl. You two will find many 
subjects of mutual interest. The daughter of a naval 
officer should have much in common with the daughter 
of a missionary. Keren bids fair to become an earnest 
student —almost, if such a thing were possible, too earnest. 
She has never had any girl companions, and knows noth- 
ing of the give and take of school life. She can teach you, 
Priscilla, to be more studious, and you can teach her to 
be more—shall I say—flexible?”’ 

“Ves, Mrs. Trent,’’ Priscilla murmured. 

‘‘And so,”’ the Dowager finished, ‘‘I am sending you 
out in my place as moral reformers. I want the older 
girls to set an example to the newcomers. I wish to have 
the real government of the school a strong, healthy Public 
Opinion. You three exert a great deal of influence. See 
what you can do in the directions I have indicated, and 
in others that may occur to you as you mix with your 
companions. I have watched you carefully for three 
years, and in your fundamental good sense I have the 
greatest confidence.”’ 


N2ZSHe She nodded dismissal, and the three found them- 
selves in the hall again. They looked at one another 
for a moment of blank silence. 

‘‘Moral reformers!’’ Conny gasped. 

‘“‘T see through the Dowager!”’ said Patty. ‘‘She thinks 
she’s found a new method of managing us.” 

‘But I don’t see that we’re getting back to Paradise 
Alley,” Priscilla complained. 

Patty’s eye suddenly brightened. She seized them each 
by an elbow and shoved them into the empty schoolroom. 

‘We'll do it!” 

“Do what?” asked Conny. 

‘Pitch right in and reform the school. If we just keep 
at it—steady—you’ll see! We'll be back in Paradise 
Alley at the end of two weeks.” 

‘‘Um!”’ said Priscilla thoughtfully. ‘‘I believe we 
might.” 

‘We'll commence with Irene,’”’ said Conny, her mind 
eagerly jumping to details, ‘‘and make her lose that 
twenty pounds. That’s what the Dowager meant when 
she said she wanted her less material.” 

‘We'll have her thin in no time,’’ Patty nodded 
energetically. ‘‘And we'll give Mae Mertelle a dose of 
bubbling girlishness.”’ 

‘‘And Keren,” interposed Priscilla, ‘‘ we'll teach her to 
become frivolous and neglect her lessons.” 

‘“But we won’t just confine ourselves to those three,” 
said Conny. ‘‘The Dowager said to make our influence 
felt over the whole school.” 

“Oh, yes!’’ Patty agreed, rising to enthusiasm as she 
called the school roll. ‘‘ Kid McGrath uses too much 
slang: we'll teach her manners. Rosalie doesn’t like to 
study: we'll pour her full of algebra and Latin. Harriet 
Gladden’s a jellyfish, Mary Daskam’s an awful little liar, 
Evalina Smith’s a silly goose, Nancy Lee’s a telltale 4 

‘When you stop to think about it there’s something 
the matter with everybody,” said Conny. 

“Except us,” amended Priscilla. 

‘‘N-no,’”’ Patty agreed in thoughtful retrospection, ‘I 
can’t think of a thing the matter with us—I don’t wonder 
they chose us to head the reform!” 

Conny slid to her feet-—a bundle of energy. 

“Come on! We'll join our little playmates and begin 
the good work. Hooray for the Great Reform Party!” 





223 They scrambled out of the open window in a fashion 
foreign to the dictates of Thursday evening manner class. 
Crowds of girls in blue middy blouses were gathered in 
groups about the recreation ground. The three paused 
to reconnoiter. 

‘“‘There’s Irene still chewing.”” Conny nodded toward 
a comfortable bench set in the shade by the tennis courts. 

‘“‘Let’s have a circus,’’ Patty proposed. ‘‘We’ll make 
Irene and Mae Mertelle roll hoops around the oval. That 
will kill "em both with one stone. Irene will get thin and 
Mae Mertelle girlish.” 

Hoop-rolling was a specialty at St. Ursula’s. The 
gymnasium instructor believed in teaching girls to run. 
Eleven times around the oval constituted a mile, and a 
mile of hoop-rolling freed one for the day from dumb- 
bells and Indian-clubs. The three dived into the cellar 


and returned with hoops as tall as themselves. Patty 
assumed command of the campaign and issued her orders. 

“Conny, you take a walk with Keren and shock her 
as much as possible; we must break her of being precise. 
And, Pris, you take charge of Mae Mertelle. Don’t let 
her put on any grown-up airs. If she tells you she’s been 
proposed to twice tell her you’ve been proposed to so 
many times that you’ve lost count. Keep her snubbed 
all the time. I’ll be elephant trainer and start Irene run- 
ning; she’ll be a graceful gazelle by the time I finish.” 

They parted on their several missions. St. Ursula’s 
peace had ended: she was in the throes of reform. 


222 On Friday evening two weeks later an unofficial 


faculty meeting was convened in the Dowager’s study. ~ 


‘“‘Lights out’? had rung five minutes before and three 
harried teachers, relieved of duty for nine blessed hours 
while their little charges slept, were discussing their 
troubles with their cet, 

“‘But just what have they done?” inquired Mrs. Trent 
in tones of judicial calm, as she vainly tried to stop the 
flood of interjections. 

“Tt is difficult to put one’s finger on the precise facts,” 
Miss Wadsworth quavered. ‘‘ They have not broken any 
rules so far as I can discover, but they have—er—created 
an atmosphere a 

‘Every girl in my corridor,” said Miss Lord, with com- 
pressed lips, ‘‘has come to me separately and begged to 
have Patty moved back to the West Wing with Constance 
and Priscilla.” 

“Patty! Ciel!’’ Mademoiselle rolled a pair of speaking 
eyes to Heaven. ‘The things that child thinks of! She 
is one little imp.” 

“You remember,”’ the Dowager addressed Miss Lord, 
‘“‘T said, when you suggested separating them, that it was 
a very doubtful experiment. Together, they exhaust their 
effervescence on each other; separated ld 

“They exhaust the whole school!” cried Miss Wads- 
worth, on the verge of tears. ‘Ofcourse they don’t mean 
it, but their unfortunate dispositions a 

““Don’t mean it!’’ Miss Lord’s eyes snapped. ‘Their 
heads are together planning fresh escapadesevery moment 
they are not in class.” 

‘‘But what have they done?” persisted Mrs. Trent. 

Miss Wadsworth hesitated a moment in an endeavor 
to choose examples from the wealth of material that 
presented itself. 

‘“‘T found Priscilla deliberately stirring up the contents 
of Keren’s bureau drawers with a shinny stick, and when 
I asked what she was doing she replied without the least 
embarrassment that she was trying to teach Keren to be 
less exact; that Mrs. Trent had asked her to do it.”’ 

‘‘Um,” mused the Dowager, ‘‘that was not my precise 
request—but no matter.” 

“But the thing that has really troubled me the most,”’ 
Miss Wadsworth spoke diffidently, ‘‘is a matter almost of 
blasphemy. Keren has a very religious turn of mind, but 
an unfortunate habit of saying her prayers out loud. One 
night after a peculiarly trying day she prayed that 
Priscilla might be forgiven for being so aggravating. 
Whereupon Priscilla knelt before her bed and prayed that 
Keren might become less self-righteous and stubborn, and 
more ready to join in the sports of her playmates with 
generosity and openness of spirit. They carried on— 
well, really, one might almost call it a praying match.” 

‘*Shocking!’’ cried Miss Lord. 

‘* And little Laureli Deraismes—they have been drilling 
the child in—er—idiomatic English. The phrase that I 
overheard her repeating seemed scarcely the expression 
that a lady would use.” 

‘“What was it?’’ inquired the Dowager, with a slightly 
expectant note. 

“T’ll be gum-swizzled!”’ 

Miss Wadsworth colored a deep pink. It was foreign 
to her nature even to repeat so doubtful an expression. 











WES The Dowager’slipstwitched. It wasa fact, deplored 
by her assistants, that her sense of humor frequently ran 
away with her sense of justice. A very naughty little girl, 
if she managed to be funny, might hope to escape; whereas 
an equally naughty little girl who was not funny paid the 
full penalty of her crime. Fortunately, however, the 
school-at-large had not discovered this vulnerable spot 
in the Dowager’s armor. 

“Their influence’’—it was Miss Lord who spoke—‘“‘is 
demoralizing the school. Mae Van Arsdale says that she 
will go home if she has to room any longer with Patty 
Wyatt. I do not know what the trouble is, but i 

“‘T know it!” said Mademoiselle. ‘‘The whole school 
laughs. It is touching the question of a sweetch.”’ 

‘‘Of what?"’ The Dowager cocked her head to one 
side. Mademoiselle’s English was at times difficult. She 
mixed her languages impartially. 

‘“A sweetch—some hair—to make pompadour. Last 
week when they have tableaux Patty has borrowed it and 
has dyed it with bluing to make a beard for Bluebeard. 
But, being yellow to start, it has become green, and the 
color will not wash out. The sweetch is ruin—entirely 
ruin—and Patty is desolate. She has apologize. She 
thought it would wash, but since it will not wash she has 
suggest to Mae that she color her own hair to match the 
sweetch, and Mae lose her temper and call names. Then 
Patty has pretend to cry, and she put the green hair on 
Mae’s bed with a wreath of flowers around, and she hang 
a stocking on the door for crape, and invite the girls to 
come to the funeral, and everybody laugh at Mae.” 

“It’s just as well,”’ said the Dowager, unmoved. ‘I do 
not wish to favor the wearing of false hair.” 

“‘Tt’s the principle of the thing,” said Miss Lord. 

‘‘And that poor Irene McCullough,” Mademoiselle 
continued the tale, ‘‘she dissolves herself in tears. Those 
three insist that she make herself thin, and she has no 
wish to become thin.” : 

‘“They take away her butter ball,”’ corroborated Miss 
Wadsworth, ‘before she comes to the table; they make 
her go without dessert, and they do not allow her to eat 
sugar on her oatmeal. They keep her exercising every 
moment, and when she complains to me they punish her.” 

“I should think’’—the Dowager spoke with a touch 
of sarcasm—‘‘that Irene is big enough to take care of 
herself.”’ 

‘She has three against her,’’ reminded Miss Lord. 

“T called Patty to my room,”’ said Miss Wadsworth, 
‘“‘and demanded an explanation. She told me that Mrs. 
Trent thought that Irene was too fat, and wished them to 





reduce her twenty pounds! Patty said that it was hard 
work, they were getting thin themselves, but they realized 
that they were Seniors and must exert an influence over 
the school. I really think she was sincere. She talked 
very sweetly about moral responsibility and the necessity 
of the older girls setting an example.” 

“Tt is their impudence,” said Miss Lord, ‘‘that is so 
exasperating.’” 

“‘T must confess,” said the Dowager, ‘‘that I find them 
amusing. It’s just good, healthy mischief—and I wish 
there were more of it. They don’t bribe the maids to mail 
letters, or smuggle in candy, or flirt with the soda-water 
clerk. They at least can be trusted.” 

“Trusted!” gasped Miss Lord. ~ 

“To break every minor rule,” nodded the Dowager, 
“but never to do the slightest thing dishonorable. They 
have kind hearts and the girls all love them " 





\&4@ A knock sounded on the door with startling sudden- 
ness, and before any one could reply the door burst open and 
Keren-happuch appeared on the threshold. She was 
clutching with one hand the folds of a brilliant Japanese 
kimono; the other she reserved for gestures. The kimono 
was sprinkled with fire-eating dragons as big as cats; and 
to the astonished spectators Keren’s flushed face and 
disheveled hair seemed to carry out the decorative 
scheme. The Dowager’s study was a sacred spot reserved 
for interviews of formality. Never had a pupil presented 
herself in such unceremonious garb. 

“Keren!” cried Miss Wadsworth. ‘‘What has hap- 
pened?” 


“T want a new room-mate! I can’t stand Priscilla any _ 


longer. She’s been having a birthday party in my room.” 

“‘A birthday party?”’ Mrs. Trent turned questioningly 
to Miss Wadsworth. 

She nodded unhappily. ‘‘ Yesterday was Priscilla’s 
birthday and she received a box from her aunt. This 
being Friday night I gave her permission Ai 

“Certainly!” The Dowager turned to the tragic figure 
in the center of the floor. ‘‘It is Priscilla’s room as much 
as yours and fe 

Keren plunged into a sea of words. The four leaned 
forward in a strained endeavor to pluck some sense from 
the torrent. 

“They used my bed for a table because it wasn’t 
against the wall, and Patty made a speech and tipped a 
pot of chocolate over in the middle of it. She said it was 
an accident, but she did it on purpose—I know she did! 
And because I objected Priscilla said it wasn’t polite to 
notice when a guest spilled anything, and she tipped a 
glass of currant jelly on my pillow, to make Patty feel 
comfortable. That was the polite thing for a hostess to 
do, she said; they learned it last year in manner class. 
And the chocolate soaked right through. Conny 
Wilder said it was fortunate I was thin because I could 
sleep in a curve around it; if it had happened to Irene 
McCullough she would have had to sleep in it because 
she’s so big she takes up the whole bed. And Priscilla 
said I could be thankful tomorrow’s Saturday when we 
get clean sheets; it might have happened so that I would 
have had to sleep in that puddle of chocolate a whole 
week. And then the ‘lights out’ rang and they left me 
to clean up, and the housekeeper’s gone to bed and I can’t 
get any fresh bedclothes, and I won't sleep that way! 
I’m not used to sleeping in chocolaty sheets. I don’t like 
America and I hate girls!”’ 








ZS Tears were dripping from Keren’s ‘cheeks. The 
Dowager, without comment, rose and rang the bell. 

“Katie,” she said, as the maid on duty appeared at the 
door, ‘‘some fresh sheets for Miss Keren, please, and 
remake her bed. That will do for tonight, Keren. Get 
to sleep as quickly as possible and don’t talk. You 
mustn’t disturb the other girls. We can see about 
changing room-mates tomorrow.” 

Katie and the outraged dragons withdrew. 

A silence followed, while Mademoiselle and Miss 
Wadsworth exchanged glances of despair, and then Miss 
Lord buckled on her war armor. 

“You see!’’ she said with a suggestion of triumph. 
an they get to the point of persecuting a poor 
ittle di 

“‘In my experience of school life,’’ said Mrs. Trent 
judicially, ‘‘it is a girl’s own fault when she is persecuted. 
Their methods are crude, but to the point. Keren is a 
hopeless little prig cs 

“But at least you can’t allow her to suffer i 

“Oh, no, I shall do what I can toward peace. Tomor- 
row morning Keren may move in with Irene McCullough, 
and Patty and Conny and Priscilla go back to their 
old rooms in the West Wing. You, Mademoiselle, are 
somewhat inured iM 

“IT do not mind them together. They are just—what 
you say?—exhilarating. It is when they are spread out 
that it is difficult.” 

““You mean’”’— Miss Lord stared—‘“‘that you are going 
to reward their disgraceful conduct? It is exactly what 
they have been working for.” 

““You must acknowledge,’’ smiled the Dowager, “that 
they have worked hard. Perseverance deserves success.”’ 














The next morning Patty and Conny and Priscilla, their 
arms running over with dressesand hats and sofa-cushions, 
gayly two-stepped down the length of ‘‘ Paradise Alley,” 
while a relieved school assisted at the flitting. As they 
caught sight of Miss Lord hovering in the offing they 
broke into the chorus of a popular school song: 


‘“We like to go to chapel 
And listen to the preachers; 
We are happy in our work, 
And we dearly love our teachers. 
Daughters of Saint Ur-su-la!” 





The Next “Patty” Story 


OMANCE will come in where there is a flock of girls, 
and in this case the whole school is thrown into a com- 
motion when it is found out that one of the girls had been 
proposed to. She is immediately crowned the Queen of 
Romance, which elevation doesn’t please another girl, who 
comes to the surface—not with a romance of the past, but 
with one of the real, throbbing present. Bunches of violets 
come, the school is almost disrupted, when the indefatigable 
Patty finds out something, and dire consequences follow! 
This story will appear in the next JOURNAL, out March 25. 
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Y FIRST visit to old Virginia came barely in the nick 

of time for a glimpse of slavery days and a hint of the 

régime which their existence made possible. Many 
of the family slaves remained, although it was ten years 
after the war, and in spite of ruined fortunes and much 
privation some light of the olden, golden time still lingered 
around the quaint brick farmhouses in which my kindred 
lived. It was a quiet, fairly mysterious ride through the 
thickly shaded lane to the old house hidden by huge, cut-leaf 
trees, climbing roses and boxwood hedges. 

As I walked between the box rows in that summer long 
ago I wondered if Virginia were all like this—so remote, so 
silent, with old folks asking you about people who were 
gone, and old maids stitching daintily, and conversing 
properly. Was it all wooded hills and quiet sunlight and the 
sound of water trickling somewhere? You are never quite 
out of sight and sound of running water in this beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley, and in those days every rushing little 
stream turned a dozen millwheels. 


ZS I was not insensible to the charm of the hour. What- 
ever may have been my faults as a girl I was at least gifted 
with adaptability. I appreciated the picturesque setting of 
Uncle Samuel’s old Virginia home and the quaint qualities 
of the people there. But I was wondering if that was all 
there was to it when I saw the pony phaeton coming up 
the lane. I noted that the girls who got out of it—throwing 
the lines to Bill, the lanky colored man who went out to 
meet them, with a little gesture of command I was 
unfamiliar with in girls—were pretty and fashionably 
dressed, and then I was told that they were my cousins 
from ‘‘ Allandale,’ and that they were come to visit with 
me overnight and take me to “‘ Allandale”’ tomorrow. 

How I feared Aunt might not allow me to go! But she 
did. We were to start shortly after noon and stop at the 
schoolhouse on the old iron hill near ‘‘ Broadspring’’ for 
prayer-meeting. I was not especially charmed with the 
prayer-meeting idea. I had been to prayer-meeting, quite 
to my full satisfaction, at home. But it was not my place 
to demur, and really I was too happy at the prospect of 
being with the girls and seeing ‘‘Allandale”’ and the people 
there to be annoyed at anything. 

We were tucked into the phaeton somehow, also my 
carpet-sack with a clean frock in it, and off we went chatter- 
ing and laughing; for were we not old acquaintances? Had 
we not known each other since the night before? I think 
the girls were rather pleased with me. They found me an 
inoffensive-looking little thing, with curls and short dresses— 
not very dangerous, as young lady visitors sometimes are. 

I never cease to be thankful for that prayer-meeting. It 
was, indeed, very different from any that I had seen. The 
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little log schoolhouse sat on a steep hillside, embowered 
by forest trees. All around were saddle horses hitched, and 
people were arriving in numbers, a few in buggies, some on 
foot, but most of them on horseback. It must be confessed 
that the majority of the devotees were women, but is it not 
always so at a prayer-meeting? There were some elderly 
gentlemen and a fewlittle boys; and there were ladies, many 
of whom carried behind them grinning piccaninnies or half- 
grown negro girls splendid in new calico dresses, and self- 
conscious in unaccustomed shoes and stockings. 


\&4% I was taking in with wondrous interest the unfamiliar 
scene when a clatter of hoofs sounded on the roadway, a big 
gray horse dashed up the hill, and one of 
the lady-loves of my life rode into my 
history. This woman was seated on a 
man’s saddle on a huge, wild-looking horse, 
and as she slid lightly to the ground I 
witnessed a manifestation of one of our 
human ideals of perfect beauty. She was 
petite, but queenly. Her head wascrowned 
with hair as black asa crow, her eyes were 
dark and liquid, her features regular, her 
face invested with the precious quality of 
charm, without which beauty is futile, with 
which even plainness is redeemed. When 
she walked across the grass toward the 
schoolhouse every taut string of harmony 
between the universe and the personal 
consciousness vibrated with delight. 

The bell had rung and I was ushered 
into the little wildwood congregation. I 
do not remember much about the service. 
Only one thing during the meeting im- 
pressed me. I glanced up about the middle 
of it and encountered the fine eyes of the 
beauty resting upon me. I was from in- 
fancy gifted or cursed, I knew not which, by 
impulses of strange audacity. One of them 
inspired me now. I risked everything on 
one throw and smiled at her. To my joy 
she returned the smile. After the meeting 
I learned that she was my near kinswoman. 
She had found her husband’s big, unruly 
horse saddled at the stile, sprung fearless 
to his back, and galloped up the rocky hill 
to worship at the country prayer-meeting. 

We drove out of the dusk of the forest 
and the solemnity of the little religious 
service to a scene of lifeand action. ‘‘ Allandale,’’ the home 

of another of my uncles, lay below us in a little valley 
flooded with sunlight on golden wheat. The place was 
swarming with men and horses. A wonderful wheat 
harvest was in progress. It was the first great rally of 
shattered forces after the war. My uncles and cousins 
had set to work to reclaim their broken fortunes. They 
were working on a codperative plan. From farm to 
farm the joined forces went, harvesting the wheat. This 
was the great harvest day at ‘‘ Allandale.’ 

At the schoolhouse the girls transferred me to the 
chaperonage of Cousin Margaret—‘‘ Miss Margaret,” the 
mistress of ‘‘Allandale.’’ She had driven to prayer- 
meeting ina buggy with black Mary, her housemaid. She 
made room for me in the buggy by perching Mary on 
behind, much to the chagrin of that ebony-faced damsel, 
who had on the earrings of Julie, the cook, and was in 
high feather. The pony phaeton went on in advance. 

knew later that the girls wished to hurry 
home, to ‘‘ primp up”’ before the boys came in. 
And boys there were! Imagine a little girl, 





“Sam Raised His Hat to Her Rather Gravely, but She Crossed the Green and Came Up to Us” 
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“They All Declared 
I Looked Grand” 


with a blue chambray frock and curls on her shoulders, 
brought thus suddenly into a world of men! How they 
swarmed around—kinsmen and neighbors, courtly gentle- 
men with the soldierly bearing of recent military service, 
students from Washington and Lee and the University of 
Virginia, and bashful boys who, for want of means, had not 
been able to leave home for college training—to greet the 
little girl from Indiana and call her “cousin.” 

I had known few men. In fact I had never met a real 
young gentleman. How intoxicated I was by their flattering 
address, their soft Southern accent and the warm affection 
of their greeting, for many of them, after the Southern 
fashion, claimed the kiss of blood kin. 

At the door of 
*‘ Allandale” a beauti- 
ful woman came for- 
ward to greet me. She 
was in every point a 
contrast to the lady of 
the horse; a_ perfect 
blonde with a complex- 
ionlikethe pink-flushed 
petal of an Indiana 
wildflower in the April 
woods; large, beauti- 
fully shaded, deep blue 
eyes, and a wonderful 
crown of golden hair. 
She caught me by both 
shoulders and held me 
from her at arm’s 
length. 

‘“‘Why, the girls said 
you were gawky!”’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘And you 
are lovely; you—why, 
you are the prettiest 
girl I ever saw!”’ 

Reader, forgive this 
doubtful compliment. 
I have done so. Indeed 
I forgave it on the in- 
stant, for I saw she had 
tripped into tattling 
what the girls had said, 
scarcely thinking how 
it would sound tome. I 
know she was sincere in 
her admiration for me. 
I know she loved me. 
But it was an unfortunate speech! ‘The girls said you were 
‘gawky’!’’ Inanother mood this might have crushed me and 
caused me to sink hopelessly into the gaucherie ascribed by 
my two cousins. But my blood was full of the warm wine of 
approbation bestowed by deferential greetings and admir- 
ing glances, blent with the yellow sunshine and the life and 
passion of the scene. The girls had caught a Tartar. It was 
war to the knife from that day forward: not open war— 
merely the kind that girls can wage with their arms around 
each others’ waists and their heads on the same pillow. I 
was a little girl the day before: I wasa woman today! In 
the South men begin to pay court to girls of thirteen. Not 
seriously, perhaps, but still in the manner of beaux. I was 
escorted to church, to picnics, to parties, and taken out 
driving and riding by young men, from that day until I came 
home from Virginia at seventeen years of age. It was a 
happy, irresponsible time: wasted time, in one sense, for I 
was learning little that was practical, and yet I cannot think 
of a day that I could spare from the memory of it. 


2426 Ina circuit of ten miles around the ‘‘ Broadspring”’ 
neighborhood lived my kith and kin. ‘“Broadspring” was 
the name of a famous spring, which, in three broad heads, 
boiled up at the foot of the old iron hill where the school- 
house stood. The waters of the stream turned the big wheel 
of McFarlane’s mill, where the neighborhood post-office was 
and where there was considerable life and stir consequent 
on the business of the mill and the distribution of the mail. 
The homesteads nestled around in the hills here, at the 
foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains, like friendly birds’ nests 
in the arms of a big evergreen tree. 

There was ‘‘Chestnut Hill,’’ where Cousin Phil, the jolly 
miller, lived, and there was ‘‘ Meadowbrook,’ where my father 
was born, and there were “Allandale” and “ Broadspring,” 
about which, though diversified by scenes in other fascinating 
places, my fondest memories cling. Cousin Minerva, with 
her family of girls, and her son who was too young to go to 
the war, in which she lost her husband and her eldest son, 
lived at ‘‘Broadspring.”” And Uncle Allan, and his game, 
dainty little wife, ‘‘ Miss Margaret,” lived at ‘‘ Allandale.” 
Everybody else lived at ‘‘ Allandale,” too, by spells. There 
were Cousin Susan and the three boys, and there were at 
all times a host of comers and goers—from the grandchildren 
of the house to the most remote branches of kin. 








“He was Sitting on 
the Bench, the Pic- 
ture of Misery and 
Dejection” 


This seems a little strange in view of the peculiar character 
of Uncle Allan, the master of ‘‘ Allandale.’”’ He was a harsh, 
sarcastic, captious old man, with the strange contradiction 
of a nature at once penurious and hospitable. He was 
always blustering about people eating him out of house 
and home, always groaning over expenses, and yet always 
priding himself on a bountiful table, and giving everybody, 
even to the most thriftless ‘nigger’ on the land, a plenti- 
ful share of things to eat. Uncle Allan was a born tyrant, 
and he carried himself with insolent disapproval and sus- 
picion toward the young. He was always spying out a 
love affair in embryo and nipping it in the bud if possible, 
which was a rather inconsistent thing for him to do, seeing 
he had picked ‘‘ Miss Margaret’’ up behind him on horse- 
back when she was eighteen, and eloped with her to Rock- 
bridge Baths, where they were married. I am sure it 
wouldn’t have been half the fun to stop at ‘‘Allandale’’ if 
it hadn’t been for Uncle Allan. 


W2% Among the host of men, young and old, who came to 
meet me on that harvest day at ‘‘ Allandale’? was David 
Allan, Uncle Allan’s eldest grandson, whose father was shot 
at Gettysburg. He and his mother and his sisters and 
his brothers lived at ‘‘ Allandale.”’ He was a tall lad with 
a plain, spare face and honest gray eyes, and in my thoughts 
I sometimes call him ‘‘Adam Bede’’ because he was so 
honest and true, and because some other folks were not 
very faithful. With his gravity, tempered as it was by a 


keen sense of humor, it was not surprising that David should 
take a fancy to me. Opposites attract, and my gayety, my 
frivolousness, my prettiness were all snares for his reticent, 


deep nature. 

Of course I was also terribly in love with him. He was my 
first lover, and should perhaps have been my last—for it is a 
fine thing if a woman’s first love is also her last—but I was 
also terribly interested in all the rest of them. There were 
Marshall, and the two Sams, and Edwin, and Charlie, and 
John Howard, and Fin, and Frank, and Will; and there was 
Clarence, ‘false, fleeting, perjured Clarence,”’ with his 
magnificent dark eyes and his splendid mustache. Clarence 
was a prince out of my star, however, and must pay his 
court to the real young ladies, who looked down on me as an 
impertinent interloper from the trundlebed. 

It was ever a hard row for me with the girls. Of course I 
needed them, but I needed them fora background, and they 
were not always willing to bea background. So whenever 
some born leader appeared, who had more tact and less 
candor than I, the entire feminine contingent would flock 
to her standard and leave me to make the best of it with 
my following of mere men. Truth compels me to state 
that I got along pretty well without the girls, though there 
were occasional twinges I should like to forget. I was reared 
a bit differently from most girls. We were much alone in 
my childhood, and my playmates were, besides my sisters, 
my elders. We children were allowed to join in the con- 
versation of our elders, and that was a rather interesting 
sort of conversation. As a child I heard only standard 
literature read and only real subjects of interest discussed. 

When I arrived in the new realm of my early girlhood and 
was brought into the presence of my father’s uncles and 
cousins I was able to talk intelligently tothem. Besides, I 
had a fondness for old folks. This, too, was no doubt 
due to our family isolation in my early childhood; I had 
learned to make companions of the grown-up and the 
actually aged. Much of our conversation at home hinged 
upon religious doctrine. I knew my Shorter Catechism 
and my Confession of Faith as I knew my A, B, C, and 
the old Presbyterian elders and laymen of my kindred 
warmed to me with peculiar affection. 


ES It may have been galling to the girls of my age to hear 
Cousin Phil or Uncle Nelson say, ‘‘What’s your opinion 
about this, Martha?” and to hear me answer, gravely and 
sincerely, some question of church doctrine or discipline. 
It may have been aggravating, too, for them to listen 
when Felicia, the lady of the big gray horse, discussed 
current and standard literature with me; and I know 
they were jealous when Louisa, the beautiful invalid at 
**Allandale,’’ whose room was at once a sanctuary of 
mystery and a chamber of horror, called for me on “ good 
days”’ to come and read to her ‘* Middlemarch,”’ which was 
a new book then. These, with the fact of my being a new 
girl, and hence doubly interesting to the young men (for the 
sons of men are always fatally attracted to the new girl), 
must all have been trying details to the girl friends I had 
come to sojourn among. I see this now, but I gave little 
thought to it then; in fact, girl-like, I gave little thought 
to anything but the day or the hour that was before me. 
A girl of my temperament certainly needs a chaperon, 
but I doubt that she needs two, both of them spinsters. 
My two maiden aunts, who were my guardians on this first 


long visit to my father’s birthplace, gave me up at the 
end of six months and wrote my mother to send for me to 
come home. They were shocked, horrified, grieved, dis- 
tracted, and in fact dying by slow inches over my conduct. 
What had I done? Well, with another girl I had hidden 
among some sacks of flour and bran ina big Virginia wagon, 
one of the boat-shaped sort, and had been transported as 
a stowaway from ‘‘Chestnut Hill” to ‘‘ Allandale,’’ where 
we had stayed for supper and walked back by moonlight 
after nine o’clock, by which time Aunt Mary Liz, not know- 
ing where I was, was bedfast. I had dared Cousin Frank, 
the fat young cousin who was home from theological school 
on a vacation, and whom all the kin stood in awe of because 
he was going to be a preacher, to take me up behind him on 
his horse to ride to ‘‘ Middlebrook.’’ Being a man as well 
as a theological student he couldn’t take a dare, so we rode 
off very gayly, and Aunt Mary Liz had to be fanned by 
Aunt Peggy all the rest of the day. I had slipped out on 
a rainy Sunday morning when the river was up bank-full 
at the fords between ‘‘The Cedars ”’ and the church, 
making the carriage impossible, and gone to church with 
three of the boys, though I had to get up on the saddle on 
my knees to keep my skirts from getting wet when we took 
the fords, one of which our horses actually swam. 


Y MOTHER didn’t find so much fault with me when I 

got home, and she sent me back again the next summer 
with my sister Betty. That summer was the time when we 
made things hum. I wonder what young folks think they 
are trying to do when they make things hum? Make them 
hum, I suppose. I have often wondered what our kinfolk 
were made out of to treat us so beautifully. We were invited 
about from house to house for visits varying from two to 
three weeks in duration, but the old stamping-ground was 
‘‘ Allandale.’’ Aunt Margaret was a saint on earth, and if 
I ever meet her in Heaven I mean to apologize to her for the 
way we imposed on her. But still she rather invited it. If 
she didn’t expect us to come and stay with her whenever we 
pleased why did she connive with us so persistently against 
the machinations of Uncle Allan? Why did she invariably 
unlock the door for us after Uncle Allan had gone to sleep— 
for it was his favorite trick to pretend that he did not know 
the youngsters were outdoors on the veranda steps or sitting 
on the mounting block and the stile—and deliberately turn 
the key in the brass lock of the big front door. We always 
heard him do it, for he madea lot of bluster over it, but we 
knew that it would be open when eleven o’clock, Aunt 
Margaret’s limit which we always respected, came. 

It was Aunt Margaret, too, who helped us the night we 
stole the horses out to go to Alamo, the ‘“‘Pine Tack’”’ church 
in the foothills, to revival meeting. Uncle Allan would not 
have allowed us to go, but we besieged Aunt Margaret to 
help us out and she consented. The boys stole the saddle 
horses out at feeding-time and hid them in.a thicket behind 
the hill. During the day we had received a most ostenta- 
tious invitation to a party at ‘‘Broadspring”’ that night. 
After supper we all set off over the hill in the direction of 
‘“‘Broadspring,”’ leaving Uncle Allan, Aunt Margaret and 
Cousin Susan quietly on the front porch. Once out of sight 
we cut through the woods, crossed the snake fence where 
the horses were tethered, and, mounting in hot haste, made 
our way to ‘‘Broadspring,’”’ where we found the young 
folk ready to accompany us. 

There was one member of our party who caused usa little 
uneasiness. Sam had come over from ‘‘ The Cedars’”’ to spend 
the night, and, when he found we were going to Alamo, 
declared he would go with us. There was a reason why it 
was not best for Sam to goto Alamo. He was rather a 
dashing young fellow, inclined to be decidedly wild, and he 
had had a love affair with a ‘‘Pine Tack”’ girl, which had 
caused bad blood between him and the mountaineer young 
folk. ‘‘ Keep to your class’’ was the social war-cry of old 
Virginia. The lover of this mountain girl had threatened 
to kill Sam, and his presence in our party made usall a little 
uneasy, since it was more than likely that the girl and her 
lover would be at meeting. 


ZS David, who was frankly considered my betrothed, 
although in truth we were not engaged, was horribly jealous 
of Sam,and I knewit,and sodid Sam. David was worth the 
two of us put together; still we had power to torment him. 
Besides, David was a prudent fellow and he foresaw trouble 
from Sam going to Alamo. Whena stretch of macadamized 
road showed white before us in the gathering dusk Sam, 
who had been harassing David by keeping on the other side 
of me and monopolizing my attention, dared me in a whis- 
per to try a race with him. I think I scarcely consented, 
but I smiled at him and did not refuse. He cut my horse 
over the withers, set spur to his own steed, and off we went. 

It was like the flight we sometimes dream of, mounting 
the clouds and treading the star-dust. On and on we flew, 
scenting the sweet odors of tangled vegetation drenched in 
dew by the roadside, breathing the chill mountain air as it 
rushed toward us, sensing just a glimpse of the liberation all 
human souls long for from the limitations of time and space. 
But it ended, as all such spurts of liberty are sure to end. 
Our horses paused presently at the ascent to the church, 
and the realization that the rest of the party would be furious 
at us fell heavy on my heart. I had not meant to be bad, 
and I had intended to be so nice to David that evening. 

Sam and I dismounted—it was no use waiting for the 
others; they were a mile behind—tied our horses to the rack 
and walked up and down in front of the church. A great 
many people were already there. They were mountain and 
‘Pine Tack”’ folk, and it was plain to be seen that they did 
not especially welcome us. I did not at the time know that 
the girl in the big-figured calico gown with gold hoop ear- 
rings in her ears was Sam’s mountain inamorata, or that 
the hulking fellow who brooded so darkly, leaning on the 
hitching-rack from which he cut long shavings with a huge 
pocketknife, was her lover. 

The girl eyed me somewhat impudently, and finally in a 
high voice, evidently scarcely controlled from quivering, 
called out: ‘‘Howdy, Mistah Sam!” 

Sam raised his hat to her rather gravely, but she crossed 
the green and came up to us. 

‘*You-all come to meetin’?’’ she asked. 

I could see Sam’s embarrassment becoming painful, so I 
said, quite naturally: ‘‘Will you introduce me to your 
friend, Sam?” 

He pronounced our names and the girl seemed pleased. 
‘‘Come in and set with me,”’ she ventured. 

I do not know what one of my Virginia cousins would 
have done under the circumstances, but then the girl would 
never have asked one of them to sit with her, and I was a 
most democratic little soul. Besides, I’d taken a fancy to 
the black eyes and gipsy skin, the raven hair and hoop 
earrings—in fact, I was enchanted with the whole scene. I 
liked the pine knots flaring in front of the church, and the 
dark ascent of the mountain behind; I liked the rugged 
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aspect of the people. Despite Sam’s warning look and his 
pleading gesture I dragged him in and we all sat down 
together. 

When the rest of the party arrived they met the spectacle 
of Sam seated with his mountain girl, her lover darkly 
haunting the outside with a gang of rough-looking followers. 
The girl I sat with led the singing. I easily found the alto, 
and Sam, who, like most rogues, had a distracting tenor, 
supplied that fetching strain in a manner that strongly 
influenced the mountain girl, who looked at him from time 
to time with an expression of passionate feeling in her big 
eyes, and as the time approached for the closing of the 
service I began to feel a decided wish that we were else- 
where. 

David came up to Sam quickly at the end of the service 
and whispered to him that we would all better make our 
way to the horses as swiftly and silently as possible. We 
went out meekly enough, but at the threshold Sam was 
halted by the big mountaineer. 

“What you-all comin’ up hyar botherin’ we-all fur? 
Whyn’t you-all stay down yonder and min’ you-all’s 
business ?”’ 

Here the preacher and one or two of the older men inter- 
fered. ‘‘ Don’t let’s have no trouble here, boys. Cooldown 
now, Bill, and let Mr. Sam alone; he ain’t harmin’ ye.” 

We were all edging away in the direction of the horses by 
this time, and it looked as if we were about to make our 
escape. The mountain crowd, however, followed us with 
low mutterings and taunts. 

David had lifted me to my horse’s big back, and the other 
girls had for the most part mounted. Sam was raising his 
foot to the stirrup when I saw the big mountain fellow 
strike him in the back—once, twice, thrice. 

Sam wheeled. ‘‘ You dog! you’ve hit me!” 

The mountain fellow turned and ran. 

Sam suddenly went white and reeled to the ground. 
“‘He’s stabbed me,”’ he gasped. 

A few moments of wildest excitement ensued. Our men 
turned in fury on the henchmen of the would-be murderer, 
and fora moment it seemed as if a fierce fight were imminent. 
David had flung his horse’s bridle to me and was bending 
over Sam, stripping off his coat while the mountain girl knelt 
beside him, giving piercing screams of hysterical grief. 


ZS It was here that Palmer Kennedy came upon the scene. 
The Kennedys lived on the outskirts of the ‘‘ Broadspring”’ 
neighborhood, but they were common folk not quite recog- 
nized by those laying special claims to gentility. Their 
eldest son, however, was looked upon as a somewhat promis- 
ing young man. His father had sent him to college and he 
was now reading law in an office at Staunton. Whenever 
he returned for a visit to his home he was looked upon with 
special disfavor by the young men of the congregation. 
This may have been on account of his clothes, which were 
fashionable—our boys carried always a little rustic air—or 
his manners, which were good, but which our folks preferred 
to think were impertinent; or it may have been due to the 
fact that all the girls were ‘‘struck’’ on Kennedy and secretly 
flirted with him. 

At any rate it happened that he had ridden over to 
Alamo that night. I had heard it whispered that he was a 
rival of Sam’s for the favor of the ‘‘ Pine Tack”’ girl. He came 
upon the scene knocking things right and left. He ordered 
the mountain fellows to the rear and commanded the 
astonished older folk to get busy in ministrations to the 
wounded man. Hesilenced the hysterical girl with the simple 
remark: ‘‘Hush that noise, Sally Belle.’”’” And then he 
marshaled our party and dispatched us home with injunctions 
of absolute silence as to what had taken place. 

“‘Go home and go straight to bed,” he said. ‘‘ David and 
I will take care of Sam and get him home tomorrow if we can. 
He’s not dead and he’s not going to die.”’ 


If ever a draggletailed set of youngsters crept home at 
midnight certainly we were that set. Silently the boys put 
the horses in the stable, silently Carrie and Lou and I crawled 
up the stairs and to bed. 

It was daybreak before David came in, and only a few 
moments later a younger brother of Palmer Kennedy raised 
a halloo at the stile. David, as if just hastily dressed, ran 
out to answer, and Uncle Allan, roused from the sleep of 
the just, yelled out the window: ‘‘What in Sam Patch is 
the matter?” 

This ruse was successful. Uncle Allan never knew of our 
part in the escapade, although, of course, he was obliged to 
hear that Sam, Aunt Margaret’s nephew, had been stabbed 
at meeting at Alamo the night before. 

“Serves him right; he’d no business over thar,’’ he 
blustered. 

Nevertheless he ordered Dick saddled and rode off imme- 
diately after breakfast to see Sam’s mother and offer his 
services if the mountain man was to be brought to justice. 


HE big party which had been projected at ‘‘ Broadspring”’ 

was postponed on account of Sam’s illness. While not 
fatally hurt there were some hazards as to his recovery, and 
for days after the stabbing his condition remained precarious. 
The house party at ‘‘ Broadspring’’ was a large one. Cousin 
Jinny Porter and her daughters and son were there, and 
Harry Lee Wilkison from Norfolk—‘‘Lighthorse Harry,” 
we called him—and Betty and I were there, making seven 
guests domiciled, besides a constant stream of daily visitors. 
There were three young ladies of the house and one grown 
son, and the hitch-rack out in front of the house was never 
vacant. 

Cousin Minerva, the mistress of the house, was a peculiar 
character. I have been told that she was a belle in her 
youth, very frivolous and very handsome, a rattlepated girl 
always talking and laughing. She was a very silent woman 
now; silent, but not morose. They say the silence fell 
upon her when her oldest son and her husband fell, side by 
side, at Shiloh. She was famed throughout the country for 
her management of the farm which her husband left her. 
While others grew poor after the war she prospered. Per- 
sonally she supervised the planting and harvesting of crops 
and the breeding of stock; but not unassisted. There was 
black Frank, her husband’s slave, who would not leave her 
and who lived at “‘ Broadspring” all his life. Frank was a 
good farmer and a gentleman. He helped his mistress rear 
her family, watching over them with jealous care. 

I give Frank this encomium although he cordially hated 
me. He thought me crude, unladylike and—“ No’thern”’; 
and while he waited on me punctiliously I could see beneath 
his civility his disapproval of all I said and did. My inde- 
pendent ways shocked him. He feared that ‘‘ Miss Lucy” or 
“‘Miss Laura” might take them up, or that I might marry 
“‘Mr. Sam,” the sole scion of the house. Here he need not 
have been distressed; Sam never fancied me, but admired 
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HIS is a nice way for a girl who has a 

small face but a good deal of hair. You 
will notice that the roll of the pompadour is 
away back from the front of the face and has 
a narrow band of velvet, fastening under the 
coil at the back by a barette. The hair is 
pulled down forward under the band in front. 








By Blanche G. Merritt 
Drawings by G. Howard Hilder 


original styles of hairdressing were selected, and they present many 

hints for other girls: for those having little hair as well as for those who 
have plenty; for those whose hair is wavy, and for the others whose locks 
are frankly straight. Perhaps the most effective arrangement is that shown 
in the two illustrations in the center of this page, the front and side views 
of the same style of hair dressing, for it indicates cleverly and becomingly 
how to balance a heavy head of hair in which the thick hair is braided and 
wound around the head. 

Another style—that illustrated in the lower left-hand corner, with the 
other view above it—is the answer to the opposite problem: that of very 
little hair—the fact being concealed, attractively and without false hair, 
which usually shows in such a case, besides heating the head and thereby 
risking the loss of the little hair that remains. 


NOTE—Inquiries about arranging the hair in any of these different styles will be answered 
if a stamped and addressed envelope is sent to Mrs. B. G. Merritt. 


Fee’ an interesting study of girls in one of our Eastern colleges these 





























The straight-haired style in the lower right-hand corner, with 
its rolled twists at the side, is a favorite 


The youthful center part, shown directly above in front and 
back views, is drawn back, finishing in three puffs 


Pretty Ways the College Girls Do Their Hair 





HE two views above, front and side, show 

a becoming style easily put up and in 
little time. It seems to go with an intelligent 
face, the hair brushed fluffily off the fore- 
head with a smooth knot at the back, and 
is much worn by college girls. In some cases 
the front hair shows a parted pompadour. 
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Other Girls are Pretty: Why Can't | Be? 


By Claire Wrenn: Decorations by William Martin Johnson 


In EXPLANATION —The author of this article is a ‘‘ beauty editor’’ on one of the large New York newspapers, has had years of 
experience with the subject about which she writes, and her words may be accepted by every girl as a ‘‘last word’’ with regard to 
the beauty troubles that perplex and annoy so many girls. 


YOUNG woman appeared at my office door 
one day. She was so swathed in shabby 
veils as entirely to obscure the light of day 
from her face. 

‘‘What can I do for you?”’ I asked. 

Instead of making the usual request that 
is made to a beauty editor which always 
3 : begins, ‘‘ What I want to know is this ——”’ 
she burst into tears and sank miserably into a chair. 

“T came for your advice and help,’’ she managed to 
articulate at last. ‘‘I am the most miserable girl in the 
world.”’ 

“Another faithless lover,’’ I said to myself. 

I had shot far wide of the mark. It was not a case of 
wrecked affections, but of a wrecked face. 

Finally she composed herself and told me that she had 
been to one of the quack beauty doctors belonging to that 
army of charlatans who promise to perform miracles, and 
since then she had gone forth veiled on the public streets. 
She had even resorted to the courts of law and had won her 
case, but the beauty doctor was bankrupt, and, besides, 
money was of no avail now. 

“What was the operation?” I asked, and her reply almost 
upset my gravity for a moment, sorry as I was for the girl. 

“He filled my dimple and made it into a pimple,’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘and he turned two frown wrinkles into ridges, 
and the lines on my face are all lumps. They tell me nothing 
can be done. I don’t see how I’m going to spend the rest of 
my life with a face like this.” 

She lifted the double thickness of veil, disclosing a face 
which was even worse than I had expected. The dimple 
which had been reconstructed into a pimple wasan unsightly 
lump on her cheek. The lines running from nose to mouth 
were raised like the ridges of mountain ranges on a model 
map, and two lumps protruded on her forehead where the 
paraffin, or whatever the injection was, had coagulated into 
an indissoluble mass. 

‘‘Whatever induced you to trust your face to this beauty 
doctor?”’ I asked. 

“He was so cheap,” she wailed. ‘‘Only fifteen dollars 
he wanted for the whole thing, and the others charge two 
hundred.” 

“Only fifteen dollars!” I repeated. 





7. I asked a wise and learned physician what he 
thought could be done for a young woman whose face 
had undergone this paraffin filling with something of the 
same results, though in a milder degree, as the victim’s 
who now stood before me. 

‘Nothing, unless she lives as near the equator as possible 
and keeps the stuff melted,’ he replied, with a professional’s 
lack of sympathy for charlatan methods. 

Underneath the ravages of the quack I could see that 
Nature had not endowed the girl before me with any par- 
ticular beauty; but I have long been persistently optimistic 
about the “hopelessly plain,’” and a dozen ideas of what 
might have been done to improve her looks flashed through 
my brain as I examined her furrowed countenance. 

This young woman had imagined that, by filling up a few 
wrinkles, which, after all, were perhaps lines of character 
and probably not so deep as to be disfiguring, her plain face 
would be glorified into something “rich and strange.’’ She 
had been attracted, she said, by the flaming advertisements 
of the beauty doctor who promised anything and everything 
short of an actual new face. Her friends had always con- 
sidered her ugly, and it seemed to her at the time that if 
anything could be done to improve her looks she would be 
willing to spend all her savings and more to accomplish it. 

It is amazing, I thought as she spoke, how many young 
girls of this morbid type there are who brood over their 
fancied plainness of feature to the point of desperation and 
finally intrust their faces to an impostor, often with the 
most tragic and deplorable results. It is through the small 
savings of these credulous patients that the quack beauty 
doctor frequently prospers into actual wealth and affluence. 
The magic lotions which these girls are induced to buy, 
consisting of a bit of this and a little of that, shaken together, 
colored pink, perfumed and daintily bottled, fill his coffers 
with gold—and give the girls nothing, except in cases where 
they actually injure. 

Sometimes the lotions are harmless enough—that is, they 
are worthless-- which at least is fortunate for the purchaser; 
but more often they are dangerous concoctions promising 
miracles which only a simpleton would regard seriously. 


REMEMBER one girl—the victim of a face bleach— 

who sought my advice. She, also, had wrapped her 
face in a chiffon veil and shrank from the public gaze. 

“Was it for sunburn?” | asked her, when she had 
unswathed her countenance which was covered with an 
eruption. She was a pretty girl. 

‘No, no,”” she answered. ‘‘It wasn’t for sunburn, but I 
am a brunette, you see, and I want to be a blonde with a 
white skin and light hair.” 

**And did the person who sold you this bleach tell you it 
would make your skin perfectly white?”’ I asked. 

““Yes,’’ she answered reluctantly. ‘I have used nearly 
three bottles of it and it has only made my face break out 
in sores.” 
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I raised my hands to Heaven in impotent despair. 

‘*My child,” I said, ‘‘don’t you know that it would be 
quite as easy for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle 
as to change the pigment of your skin? Do you believe the 
woman who sold you this lotion could change the color of 
your eyes, or make you tall and slender instead of short and 
plump, or increase the height of your forehead, or do any 
other impossible thing? Do you think you would be any 
better looking with pale skin and blond hair when God has 
given you eyes, nose and mouth, eyebrows and eyelashes, 
yes, and neck and ears, to go with a dark skin?” 

For it is a curious fact that these girls who fret their 
hearts out because they think they are ugly, and imagine 
that heavy black eyebrows would be improved by blond 
hair, never stop to think that one’s features and coloring 
usually match, and any extraordinary change in one’s face 
would only make it conspicuously unnatural. 

I had a serious talk with that girl, who informed me that 
she attributed all her unpopularity to her plain dark face. 
She was not pretty like the other girls, she exclaimed—and 
nobody seemed to be fond of her. 


THEN painted a picture to her of herself as Heaven had 

intended her to be, with a wholesome, clean skin, thick, 
glossy hair, well shampooed (its greasy state she thought 
would be overcome by changing it to a blond color), and 
a mouth that turned up instead of down at the corners. 

From this picture of a wholesome and attractive young 
girl, who scrubbed her face with a complexion-brush and 
cultivated a merry heart, I turned to the other picture. 
The beauty doctor, I had gathered, had told her that the 
secret of her unpopularity was that all the world preferred 
blondes to brunettes, and that if she would use the beauty 
doctor’s magic face bleach and Titian hair stain the prob- 
lem would be solved. The Titian hair stain, fortunately, 
had not then been purchased—probably for lack of funds. 

Fortunately, for the girl’s common-sense, the scales fell 
from her eyes at what I told her. I explained to her that 
she could never bleach her skin. 

‘“Now, my dear,’’ I said, ‘‘just think. What would 
blond hair look like with this dark coloring? The blond 
complexion you crave must be acquired each day by means 
of paint and powder, and those who, you say, are cold to 
you now would shrink even more from associating with a 
girl painted and blondined.” 

And so I might give an indefinite list of such cases which 
have come under my notice of the unfortunate victims 
of the quack beauty doctor, whose faces are scarred and 
marred for life. 

I recall a really beautiful young woman, for example, who, 
imagining she had wrinkles at an age when wrinkles would 
have been preposterously premature, permitted a doctor to 
experiment on her face, with the result that it has now 
and always will have a curdled, mottled appearance more 
disfiguring than a network of crow’s-feet. 

Another girl allowed a very slight growth of hair to be 
removed from her upper lip by means of X-rays, and for 
the rest of her life will bear a hideous and conspicuous scar. 


S FOR these charlatan beauty doctors themselves one 
realizes in visiting their shabby, unwholesome parlors 
that a touch of fanaticism prevails in their characters. They 
are not so evil in intent, as visionary. Like all natures 
which advertise themselves on false pretenses they come at 
last almost to believe in the virtue of their own work and 
wares. This gives them a plausible glibness of tongue not 
unlike the insatiable eloquence of the promoter of a gold 
mine. Less credulous persons than the simple, ignorant 
girls who patronize these places might be taken in by some 
of the cleverest of them. 


THE EDITOR. 


A woman in this profession generally has started life as a 
masseuse or manicurist, and no doubt she made a very good 
one. Having achieved some success, perhaps, and realizing 
the enormous demand for the work of a beauty doctor, with- 
out preparation or any scientific knowledge of the subject 
whatever she opens a beauty parlor. She is ambitious, of 
course, and what she lacks in training and knowledge she 
makes up for in talk and advertising. Her work becomes 
then a series of precarious experiments, but her prices are 
not large and the girls who are lured into her parlors are 
usually too disheartened and impoverished to seek redress 
if they have suffered any real harm from her treatments. 


Tae methods of the beauty doctor of this class are some- 
thing like those of the fortune-teller and the clairvoyant. 
She promises a golden future for the patient who goes to 
her very much for the same reason that a girl goes to have 
her fortune told: to learn if, perchance, she is not some day 
to be crowned queen of love and beauty. And the promises 
of the beauty doctor are as milk and honey to the poor girl 
who is obsessed with the thought that she is hopelessly 
plain. Into the ears of the false prophet she pours her 
soul’s secrets, and the advice she receives is exactly what she 
has dared hope for against her better judgment and against 
all laws of common-sense. If she wishes a blond skin and 
curly light hair the beauty doctor is there to give them to 
her in short order at small cost; and if they are not achieved 
by one treatment or two the foolish girl returns again and 
again, exhausting her savings, her time and her patience, 
and at last gives up in despair, no better looking than she 
was before, and, perhaps, as in the cases I have already 
enumerated, scarred for life. 

These are the steady patients whose fees form the income 
of the beauty doctor. 

But there is also an innumerable stream of girls and 
women who buy lotions and creams for troubles that are 
more than skin deep. Imagine, for instance, a girl with a 
bilious yellow complexion and black circles under her eyes 
spending from fifty to seventy-five cents for a face cream 
which is guaranteed to remove every facial blemish and 
beautify and whiten the skin to a dazzling degree! 

Imagine a girl, whose chest is undeveloped from improper 
breathing and habitual stooping, spending several dollars 
on a bust developer which promises, after six weeks or so of 
use, a neck and bust of rounded and ample proportions. 

Picture to yourself a young woman whose eyes are dull 
from perhaps any one of half a dozen reasons—all so easily 
overcome by a little common-sense—spending her earnings 
on an eye brightener. 

And yet the quack beauty doctor, who properly belongs 
to an age when hygiene and common-sense were unknown, 
does a big business and prospers accordingly. 


OW, girls, a direct word to you—I mean you girls who 

think you are the only ugly girls in the world, and who 
grow morbid and sensitive and allow your shoulders to 
stoop dejectedly—I beg of you, do not look for beauty in the 
cheap parlors of a quack beauty doctor, or in the advertise- 
ments of lotions and beautifiers you see in the papers. 
The road you are taking leads far from the object of your 
search. 

If you could only bring yourselves to believe that beauty 
is so much more than skin deep; that, barring some terrible 
defect, there is no such thing as a hopelessly plain face, and 
that what you are looking for, like Maeterlinck’s ‘“ Blue 
Bird uf Happiness,” may be found right in your own homes 
and in your own minds, how much secret sorrow you would 
save yourselves! Furthermore, how much more pocket 
money you would have to spend on something more real 
and lasting than a pink perfumed lotion that guarantees to 
cure every facial blemish! 

If you could only outgrow that childish notion that a girl 
is not pretty unless she has a pink and white complexion, 
large blue eyes and curly blond hair, and remember that 
some of the most charming and beloved women in the world 
have had what, in your ignorance, you might have called 
plain faces, it would save you no end of misery. 

Do you not know that if you follow daily half a dozen 
simple hygienic rules, in six months the effect on you—both 
mental and physical—will be so great that you will forget 
that you ever yearned for the impossible and life will seem 
after all a very pleasant thing? But you must have the 
will power to keep them up, and the earnestness to believe 
in their ultimate good. 


N REGARD to the charlatan beauty doctor, forget her 
and her lotions and cling to the real and the sensible. 
Here are the rules: 

First: A daily bath in the tub or with a sponge, with a 
good, brisk rubbing afterward. 

Second: Five minutes spent in deep breathing exercises. 

Third: Five minutes’ exercises for the liver. 

Fourth: Eight glasses of water a day: two when you get 
up, two during the morning, two during the afternoon and 
two before you go to sleep. 

Fifth: Seven hours of sleep in a room with open windows. 

Sixth: Persistent cheerfulness. 


CONCLUDED ON 
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“A Man in the Crowd Touched Me and Said Genially: ‘Come on, Birdie, Let’s Have a Good Time’” 


hat | Went Through in Irying to Get a Position 


The Actual Story of a Young Woman’s Efforts to Obtain Work, Alone and Unaided, in a Big City 
Told by the Young Woman Herself 


ILLUSTRATION BY J. DUNCAN GLEASON 


T WAS on an afternoon in late October that I left my 

home in a small interior town to try to get a position ina 

big city. My‘trunk contained the modest wardrobe suit- 
able to a young woman of modcrate circumstances, and I 
had about seventy dollars left after my ticket had been 
bought. I also had two testimonials as to character from a 
lawyer and aclergyman. My uncle and aunt accompanied 
me to the station and bade me an affectionate good-by after 
seeing me settled in my car seat. When a little later the 
train started I confess that my heart gave a pang as I noted 
my aunt’s worried look and the subtle anxiety in my uncle’s 
manner as they stood together on the platform, waving mea 
last farewell. 

The trip to the city was uneventful, and after sending a 
telegram home to announce my safe arrival I inquired my 
way to the Young Women’s Christian Association. As it 
was but a short distance from the station I walked there, 
carrying my traveling-bag. 

I was directed by a young woman in the corridor to take an 
elevator to the transient office on an upper floor. For fifty 
cents in advance I was assigned to a clean but rather cheer- 
less room fronting on a brick wall. There was a card on the 
bureau announcing the hours at which meals were served, 
and also that a prayer-meeting was held every evening at 
eight o’clock. My room had to be reserved every morning 
before nine o’clock, and the time of a transient’s stay was 
limited to one week. 

A sweet-looking girl, who came in about the time I did, 
was given an adjoining room, and in the evening she knocked 
at my door, with a bag of grapes and proffers of friendship. 
She was a charming girl, refined and quite well educated, 
and a few minutes’ conversation showed the subject with 
which she was overflowing. She was soon going abroad to 
join her brother. She went away ina few days and I made 
no other acquaintances during my stay at the “Y. W. C. A.” 
There seemed to be a restraint and lack of fellowship among 
the girls that was as depressing as it was unexpected. 


HE best feature of the Association was the café, where 

meals that were well cooked, palatable, and very reason- 
able in price were served amid attractive and pleasant 
surroundings. Most of the employees seemed bored and 
dispirited; | suppose a continuous view of ‘the eternal 
feminine’”’ is rather wearing. 

The institution was particularly unfortunate in the case 
of the woman in charge of the employment office. I was 
surprised, to put it mildly, by my reception when I pre- 
sented myself as an applicant for employment. I found on 
my entrance a rather handsome woman sitting at a large 
desk, writing. She paid no attention to me and I stood wait- 
ing while she filled in two pages of what was probably a 
rather important business communication. When she had 
signed this, folded it, and slipped it into an envelope she 
looked up and said briefly: 

“Well?” 

Somewhat taken aback I explained my desire to register 
for employment. 

With no sign of interest she said that she had no openings 
of any description, that I might leave my references, but 
she could hold out no prospect for early employment. 

“Have you nothing at all?’’ I asked. ‘‘ No work of any 
description?” 

“Nothing,” she answered tersely. 


‘ 


“‘Well,’”’ said I in amazement, “isn’t that rather odd ?”’ 

This remark seemed to nettle her, and she slammed the 
telephone book on her desk with a crash, saying: ‘No, 
there’s nothing ‘odd’ about it. It often happens so. It is 
simply awful the way you girls come rushing into this city, 
expecting to find immediate employment. I have no open- 
ings. I can’t make situations for people. There have been 
twenty women in here this morning looking for work.” 

Somewhat dashed by this reception I walked back into 
the hall, passing on my way out a little English girl with a 
complexion like hawthorn blossoms. 

Smiling comprehensively she whispered: ‘‘My word! 
She’s cross this morning, isn’t she?”’ 

I thought possibly some unaccountable personal preju- 
dice had caused the woman's lack of courtesy in my case, 
but learned from others that it was her customary manner of 
dealing with the unemployed. I am unwilling to believe that 
she is a type of the individuals in charge of the Association 
offices elsewhere. If she is then it is indeed unfortunate. 
A woman out of work may reasonably be supposed to be 
somewhat dispirited, so surely the last place she should 
meet with repulse or discouragement is in an institution 
bearing the prefix ‘‘ Christian.” 


HEN I left the ‘'Y. W. C. A.” I took lodging in a hall 

bedroom near the business section of the city. I paid 
two dollars a week for my room and ate my meals at 
one of the popular-priced restaurants which dotted the 
city in white-tiled magnificence. I soon became practically 
acquainted with the mysteries of the bill-of-fare, and easily 
kept my expenses within a limit of seven dollars a week, 
including washing. 

My search for employment began under rather disheart- 
ening conditions, for during the first week the outlines of the 
tall buildings of the city were blurred by a dense fog; after 
that a steady November rain set in, dampening alike to 
spirits, clothes and prospects. As I walked about in the 
mud, familiarizing myself with the direction and location of 
streets, I was made aware that the crowds differed materially 
in appearance and manners from those of my native town. 
The zest of novelty, indeed, was on everything. I was per- 
fectly courageous and confident of my ultimate success. I 
realized that I could not expect to fall into lucrative or con- 
genial employment at once, but this did not daunt me in the 
least. I was intelligent and fairly well educated, and I did 
not comprehend at first what a serious handicap my lack of 
business training and experience would be. 

I bought the daily papers and studied the advertisements. 
There were few that seemed to be suitable, and for every 
one I answered I found from fifty to a hundred applicants. 
Among these applicants there were always a number of 
refined-looking, elderly women who seemed pitifully anxious 
for work.; vAs a rule the lack of city references seemed 
to constitute a barrier that disqualified the majority from 
consideration, and this applied whether the applicant was 
young or old. I noticed that the ‘‘Help Wanted” columns 
occupied about a third.of.the space covered by those headed 
‘Situations Wanted.”’ After a while I, myself, advertised, 
but from these advertisements I got no real results. I 
received seven answers in four days; two of these were 
undecipherable, one from a patent-medicine concern, two 
from book agencies, one from an employment office, and one 
from a man who wanted a stenographer. I answered several 
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seductively worded advertisements calling for the services 
of ‘‘refined women, not necessarily experienced, for interest- 
ing and profitable work.”” The wages offered were unusually 
high, considering the character of the work, which was some- 
times the copying of letter forms, tinseling cheap postal- 
cards, or making simple Battenberg tidies. In every 
instance from ten cents to two dollars was required for 
samples and instructions, and the frequency with which 
these advertisements’ appeared seemed to prove either a 
lack of appreciation on the part of refined women out of 
work, or a profitable enterprise for inducing them to part 
with their money. 

Then I advertised again—this time for clerical work. The 
number of unscrupulous manufacturers who are willing 
to take advantage of a woman’s anxiety to get work was 
shown in the answers I received. They came from manu- 
facturers of toilet goods, corsets, medicines and perfumes, 
and I spent a considerable amount of carfare in finding out 
that what they wanted were agents who were willing to pay 
several dollars for an outfit. 

At the end of two weeks I adopted the plan of going about 
and putting in applications at various offices and business 
concerns, for I concluded that my prospects for getting work 
by answering advertisements were rather vague. In this 
way I made the rounds of the department stores, publishing 
houses and insurance offices. I was received variously in 
these places—sometimes with kindness, sometimes with 
snubs, and sometimes with a weary patience that was rather 
galling to my pride. But I persisted in my determination, 
sustained by a calm and even disposition and a sense of 
humor that nothing could entirely squelch. 

I was soon made aware that the ‘ Y. W. C. A.’”’ woman’s 
statement about the number of girls out of work was not 
overdrawn. I met them everywhere—in the offices, in the 
restaurants, in the streets, in the reading-rooms; they seemed 
to constitute no inconsiderable part of the population. 
They were a bright-eyed, alert, self-possessed lot, seemingly 
not in the least concerned by their lack of employment. 


N SPITE of all my efforts the end of five weeks found me 

still without work. So I changed my tactics. I began 
applying for all sorts of employment, whether I thought I 
was fitted for it or not. I answered advertisements calling 
for sleeve hands, shirtwaist makers, millinery preparers, 
skirt trimmers, and so on. In most of these places I met 
with immediate discouragement. Undaunted, however, I 
persisted, one hour forming one of a line of girls apply- 
ing for work in a hook-and-eye factory, the next similarly 
engaged in the office of a patent-medicine concern. One 
day I interviewed a stage manager for a position in the 
chorus. At various times I filed applications with a 
telephone company, a monotype establishment, and a 
talking-machine agency. Frequently I was promised early 
employment, and several times my name was put on the 
list of extra workers. 

Once the big, kind manager of a cracker factory said 
gently: 

“You can do better than this, little girl; you ought to try 
to get office work.” 

Although I pleaded my willingness to take anything I 
could get to do he proved obdurate and sent me on a long 
tramp down to an insurance office, where I met with the 
usual disappointment. 
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The days that followed were singularly alike. I would 
start out each morning determined to put forth every 
effort to secure the elusive job, and after covering all the 
points of the compass and a considerable portion of the 
city’s area I would return in the late afternoon completely 
exhausted, mentally and physically. 


On every side I was confronted by the problem of the 


untrained working-woman. It is not generally realized 
how many women, most of them mere girls, rush into the 
large cities annually in search of employment. They form 
a vast army numbering its recruits from every grade and 
condition of society. Dissimilar in appearance, views, 
and bringing up, these girls and women are animated by 
one common impulse: to wrest from circumstances the 
opportunity for a livelihood. The greater number of them 
have no profession whatever, no training along any special 
line; they come into the city, as I had done, with nothing 
definite in view, not even a lodging-place, and their search 
for employment is frequently made under conditions 
trying enough to shake the nerve of a strong and confident 
man. The warm love of parents and friends, the close 
and tender associations of honie, seem powerless beside 
the magnetic lure which the city exerts. 


WAS shocked by the number of girls I met who seemed 

to be living on the edge of things and under conditions 
that were little short of appalling. My optimistic belief 
that a way would always open out for one who was 
willing, capable and persistent was jarred by the con- 
templation of numbers of willing workers who were abso- 
lutely unable to get anything to do. Individually and 
collectively these girls were usually prepossessing; many 
of them were bright and attractive; some of them were 
quite pretty. With the instinct for style that the American 
working-woman has borrowed from her French sister 
their dress was neat and tasteful and inthe mode. They 
were good-natured and friendly, disposed to be communi- 
cative, and willing to discuss the details of their various 
experiences. A pretty little girl of not more than eighteen 
years, who stood beside me in a typewriting agency, 
smiled and said noncommittally: 

“T believe I'll get out; I don’t think there’s anything 
coming to me.” 

In explanation she opened her purse; it contained 
forty-five cents. She said that she and another girl had 
lived almost a month on twelve dollars, and she had 
concluded to telegraph to her brother for a ticket back 
home. I agreed that it was about time. 

I learned that many of these short-of-funds, practically 
stranded girls lived two or three together in one room in 
an inexpensive lodging-house. Their diet was composed 
chiefly of coffee, sandwiches and canned beans. In order 
to keep up appearances they washed their shirtwaists in 
the bathroom and ironed them with an iron heated over 
the gas. Although the heels were sometimes worn off 
their shoes they always managed to keep their clothes in 
good enough order to present a fairly prosperous “‘front.”’ 


HE waiting-rooms of the department stores are god- 

sends to the women without work. Here they go, to 
rest and read the papers. Every morning I found a dozen 
or more waiting to read the ‘want ads.”’ It was in one of 
these places that I met Edith. I was sitting on a leather 
couch beside a girl who held a newspaper in front of her, 
studying it intently. She was a very pretty girl with 
lovely eyes, and hair that seemed to imprison in its wavy 
depths the sunshine which the dreary day lacked. She 
held the paper so long in the same position that it attracted 
my attention; I noticed presently that she was crying. 

I stood it as long as I could and then said gently: 
“Pray don’t be offended; if there is anything I can do to 
help you please let me.” 

She started to cry so hard then that the colored maid 
asked me to take her into the sick-room. 

There she told me her story. She had been out of 
work six weeks; she had lived on rye bread and water 
one week; she had been put out of her room that morning 
and hadn't a penny in the world. She did not know what 
to do nor where to go. 

She cried with desperate, pitiful sobs, and kept saying: 
“Tf I were only back home! If I were only back home!” 

She seemed panicstricken, frightened like a scared 
little child. I asked if she could not send home for help, 
and she said that her father had been without employ- 
ment for two years and that she could not ask her 
stepmother for money. 

The sight of her distress was poignantly painful. When 
she had recovered her composure and had bathed her 
face to something like its normal contour I took her to 
the restaurant across the street and got her something to 
eat. I got her a lodging-place that night and in the 
morning bought her a ticket and sent her home. 

She seemed very grateful and appreciative for what I 
had done, but as I leaned over to tell her ‘‘good-by”’ she 
whispered wistfully: 

“If you hear of any position for me you'll let me know, 
won't you?” 

Poor little moth, with singed wings, still longing for the 
fatal light! 


UZZLING over the question of what might have 

happened to Edith I asked a policeman what course 
Was open to a woman without money, friends or shelter. 
He replied that the municipal lodging-houses usually took 
in every one— men, women and children—as long as there 
was room; but if a woman was found walking aimlessly 
around after a certain hour she was arrested. He said 
occasionally women came to the station-house in the 
winter and asked to be allowed to stay over night; in such 
cases they were put in a cell, but were not locked up. 

My inquiries of the policeman were not wholly prompted 
by impersonal curiosity. The money I had brought with 
me was about gone, and I still had no position. I had 
asked if a little more money could be spared from home, 
but no answer had yet come. When my room-rent was 
due that week I went down to interview my landlady. 
Our relations had been pleasantly businesslike, and when 
I acquainted her with the fact that my money was gone 
and that I still had no employment she sighed and said, 
“Too bad!” adding sympathetically: “And you have 
tried so hard, too!’ 

She offered several suggestions which showed her 
interest and then said: 

“Why don’t you go down to see Mrs. Colly? She is 
an old friend of mine. She lives in the next block and is 


connected with the ‘Charities.’ Perhaps she will know 
of some position you can get which will tide you over 
until something permanent turns up.” 

Only too glad to follow the suggestion offered in such a 
friendly spirit I went to the address given me. 

Mrs. Colly proved to be a well-groomed woman of 
about thirty-five years, strictly tailor-made and up-to- 
date in appearance. She met me kindly and listened to 
the story of my experiences with evident interest.: 

At its conclusion she said she was sorry to see a woman 
like me in such a situation, but that I must not be dis- 
couraged; she had known dozens of women who had met 
with similar difficulties and had worked out of them at 
the eleventh hour. She said the main thing was not to 
get discouraged, that something was sure to turn up. 
Almost immediately she began to speak of her own affairs 
and her work. She said she felt peculiarly fitted for her 
duties in the ‘‘ Charities’? because she had made a study 
of social conditions for years and had taken a postgraduate 
course in philanthropy at a large college. I had not known 
that the colleges had such courses, but she explained that 
the necessity for special training for those dealing with 
charitable disbursements had been recognized and that 
several of the prominent colleges provided such courses. 
She said that she loved her work and found it very 
“‘fascinating.’’ Her department was concerned with the 
selection of applicants best fitted to receive the privilege 
of buying coal at half-price. 


HE talked cleverly and with animation, but apparently 
had no more realization of the tragedy of the problems 
she was dealing with than a new-born baby. Her man- 
ner was detached, as though she were a spectator sitting 
in a comfortable chair in a grandstand, watching an 
interesting panorama that did not concern her in the least. 
I asked her how girls and women were dealt with who 
appealed to the association for aid. 

She said they usually tried to interest the applicant’s 
church, but if the church were unwilling they sent letters 
of investigation to her home to find out if she were worthy 
or if she had any relatives or friends who could be induced 
to come to her assistance. 

As I rose to go I said: ‘Mrs. Colly, Iam in need of 
work badly. Don’t you know of anything I could get to 
do, if just for a few days to tide me over? I am willing 
to do anything.” 

She stopped her perfunctory handshaking and thought 
for a few minutes, then said brightly: ‘‘ Why, of course! 
I had forgotten. They want a seamstress out at the 
Methodist Orphans’ Home. They will take any one I 
send them, I know; and I will write a little note to Mrs. 
Mitchell for you right away.” 

She went into another room to write the note, and 
when she returned I thanked her for her kindness. 

I spent one of my last two nickels for carfare to the 
Home, which was located far out in the suburbs of the 
city, only to learn that the situation had been filled from 
another source a week before. 

Somewhat disconcerted I rode wearily back to my 
lodging. I met my landlady in the hall; she seemed sur- 
prised to see me. She said Mrs. Colly had rung her up 
about an hour earlier to inquire about my references, and 
had told her she had secured a place for me as seamstress 
at the Methodist Orphans’ Home. A little later a man 
had come looking for a room and she had rented mine, 
supposing me safely located. My trunk was in the hall 
and my clothes were neatly folded ontop. The landlady 
was plainly embarrassed. 

I stood with my empty purse in my hand, feeling some- 
what stunned and as if I were getting at the bottom of 
things rather rapidly. But in spite of the gloomy outlook 
I could not resist a smile at the impractical methods of the 
graduate of the course in philanthropy, who had thought 
to ring up my landlady to inquire about my respectability, 
but had neglected to telephone to the Home to see if the 
situation were still unfilled. 


Fe parish-house of the church I attended was not far 
distant, and although it was raining I decided to walk 
there. The church in question was a large one, with a 
wealthy and fashionable congregation which included 
many of the city’s aristocracy. The minister in charge 
was a man of some prominence, whose views on social 
and religious topics were much in demand. His sermons 
were noted for their sentiment and emotional appeal. 

The parish-house was a handsome structure, and the 
deaconess, who met me in the hall, showed me into a 
study that was attractively and tastefully furnished. 

The minister sat writing at a large desk opposite a 
beautiful engraving with the appealing title, ‘‘Is it 
Nothing to You, Ye That Pass By?’’ He was rather a 
good-looking man, but a close view of him was disillu- 
sioning. He had a disconcerting habit of looking over 
the top of one’s head instead of at one, and although he 
received me with the courtesy of a gentleman there was a 
coldness in his manner that made my heart sink. 

I explained my situation to him with as little awkward- 
ness as possible and showed my letters of reference to 
prove I was worthy. 

As soon as I stated the motive for my visit the polished 
veneer of his manner fell away and he seemed to lose 
interest. Although he listened to my story it was with a 
half-smile that was more depressing than any open dis- 
couragement could have been. His manner, while not 
unkind, was bored, and he seemed to be listening to a 
familiar tale that did not touch him nor appeal to his 
sympathies in the least. He was apparently inclined to 
dispose of the matter at once and fidgeted as if he wished 
to end the interview. When I floundered in painful and 
evident embarrassment he did not try to help me out or 
set me at my ease, but waited calmly until I extricated 
myself. 

When I had concluded the statement of my difficulties 
he said it was indeed unfortunate, that he was sorry for 
me, but he was applied to daily by so many people in 
search of employment that he was afraid he could be of 
little assistance. He advised me most earnestly to return 
to my home; as I could not do that, he advised me most 
earnestly to send home for money; as I had apparently 
done that he had no further suggestions to offer. 

I explained that I was only temporarily stranded, that 
all I wanted was a place to stay and work until I heard 
from home or could get something to do. He said he 
regretted that he knew of no place he could send me; that 
there were such numbers of persons in my unfortunate 


situation that all the church institutions were filled up 
and the church emergency fund about exhausted. 
Although I explained to him in detail my condition and 
experiences, and the efforts I had made to get employment, 
he was apparently unmoved. 
The coldness of his manner saddened and repelled me, 
and, profoundly taken aback by his lack of sympathy, I 


said: 

“Surely there is something in this big city that a 
woman can get to do if she is willing to work for lodging 
without pay ?”’ 

He shook his head doubtfully. 

“T am willing to do anything,” I continued, ‘‘no matter 
how hard it is nor how menial.” 

He smiled dubiously and said: ‘‘Have you tried the 
ee offices? People always seem to be wanting 
maids.” 

I said that I had not tried the agencies because I had 
no references for domestic work, and that I understood 
they charged a fee and frequently sent girls all over the 
city without any surety of success in the end, but I was 
willing to try anything he suggested. 

He rose as if the whole matter were settled, and went 
into an adjoining room to search for an address in the 
telephone book. I heard him tell some one that I was ‘“‘a 
gentlewoman”’ and it was ‘‘a sad case.”” A curate came 
to the door and looked at me curiously, but with evident 
sympathy. When the older man returned he handed me 
his card on which he had written the address of an agency, 
saying: 

“‘T am sorry for you; I am very sorry I can do nothing 
to help you. I hope you will meet with success in your 
search for employment, but I would advise you to return 
to your home as soon as possible.” 

I thanked him for the card, which I put carefully in my 
purse. I realized I was only one of many troubled ones 
who applied to him for advice and assistance, but my 
heart felt sore and a little indignant at his careless lack of 
interest. I looked at him standing in the center of the 
pleasant room, a tall, prosperous-looking man with a 
physical contour that suggested the description ‘“‘capon- 
lined.”’ I waited a moment uncertainly, but he made no 
move. I was evidently dismissed. 

As I reached the door I turned to him and said: ‘‘ What 
do people do when they have no money and no place to 
go and no one will trust them?” 

Ashade passed over his fresh-colored face as he answered 
hastily and finally: ‘‘I really do not know; I cannot say.” 

A well-dressed woman came in just then, and he 
greeted her with cordial warmth. 


WALKED out into the rain, literally astounded by his 

indifference. The pain that tugged at my heart during 
the long walk to the agency was intensified by the reflec- 
tion that there were three practical things he might have 
done without straining his resources or generosity in the 
least: he might have offered to telegraph my friends; he 
might have offered to stand good for the agency fee; he 
might have offered to lend me carfare to the agency, which 
was a mile away. 

The agency was located in a large, old-fashioned office 
building in the business section of the city. It consisted 
of two rooms, in the first of which were a number of 
women in various attitudes of weariness and expectancy. 
The rear room contained a large roll-top desk, in front of 
which sat a little woman whose bright black eyes and alert 
ways reminded me of a cheerful robin. 

I told her of my need for immediate employment, and 
she made me sit down and tell her everything. She 
watched me keenly, making no comment; her bright 
eyes never left my face, and my heart sank because I 
thought she distrusted me. As I ended she asked a most 
unexpected question: 

“Have you had your luncheon today ?”’ 

The blood rushed to my face as I acknowledged I had 
not. 

She rose, slammed down the roll top of her desk, got 
out a little velvet bonnet from somewhere, and gave 
instructions to several of the women in the outer office. 
Then taking my arm briskly she said: 

““You come with me. I am going to my luncheon now, 
and I want company.” 

We went to a restaurant near by, where she ordered an 
appetizing luncheon which she kept urging me to eat; but 
there was a lump in my throat, not caused by pride, which 
kept me from strictly obeying her. 

When we returned to the office she got out a great pile 
of letters and applications and looked through them 
distractedly. 

“‘T don’t know what to do with you,” she said finally. 
“If I were to send you to any of these places they would 
not take you because you are too much of a lady, and, on 
the other hand, I don’t like to send you to any one because 
I have not investigated yourreferences. I believe in you,” 
she added quickly, ‘‘but I don’t think it would be fair to 
send you to any of my customers until I have investigated 
your references.” 

I was bound to admit that this was only a proper and 
honorable way to look at things. 

“You sit here a while,’”’ she concluded. ‘‘ Maybe some- 
thing will turn up presently.” 

OI SAT and watched the girls and women come in, file 

their applications, and go outagain. All through the 
waning afternoon the uncertainty of things appalled me. 
The little lady seemed genuinely concerned at my pre- 
dicament. Several times she went to a telephone in the 
room and rang up a number of people to explain my situa- 
tion to them. She tried to get me in several temporary 
homes for women out of employment, but they were all 
filled. She telephoned to a lady I had often heard of as a 
large and liberal giver to the charities of my own church. 
I heard myself described as an exceptional case, ladylike 
and refined. This wealthy lady expressed the most intense 
sympathy and concern for my unfortunate situation, 
but, curiously enough, it did not seem to occur to her 
that she had in her power the practical solution of all my 
difficulties. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon a young lady came 
in whosaid a Mrs. Capron wanted a mother’shelper. The 
agency lady said to me: 

“Suppose you go out and see Mrs. Capron; she is a 
nice lady; I have known her for years. Explain your 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


F THE summer 

months had 

brought many 
changes to the 
dwellers in the 
Yellow House and 
“The House of 
Lords,” the autumn 
was responsible for 
many more. Cousin 
Ann’s improve- 
ments were set in 
motion and were 
promised to be in 
full force before cold 
weather set in, and 
the fall term at 
Beulah Academy 
had opened with six 
new, unexpected and interesting students. Happily for the 
Careys and happily for Beulah, the old principal, a faithful 
but uninspired teacher, had been called away to fill a 
higher position; and only a few days before the beginning 
of the term a young man, Ralph Thurston, fresh from col- 
lege and needing experience, applied for and received the 
appointment. 

The thrill of rapture that ran like an electric current 
through the persons of the feminine students when they 
beheld Ralph Thurston for the first time, dignified, scholarly, 
unmistakably the gentleman; beheld him mount the plat- 
form in the assembly-room and knew him for their own— 
this can better be imagined than described. He was hand- 
some, he was young, he had enough hair (which their 
principals seldom had possessed), he did not wear spectacles, 
he had a pleasing voice, and a manner of speaking that sent 
tremors of delight up and down your thirteen or fourteen 
year old spine. The girls of all ages drew deep breaths of 
anticipation and knew that they should study as never 
before. The vice-principal, a lady of fine attainments, was 
temporarily in eclipse, and such an astounding love for the 
classics swept through young Beulah that nobody could 
understand it. 





“He Pressed His Face to the Window” 


NZ Ralph Thurston taught Latin and Greek himself, but 
parents did not at first observe the mysterious con- 
nection between cause and effect. It was all very young 
and artless and innocent; helpful and stimulating too, for 
Thurston was no budding ladies’ man, but a thoroughly 
good fellow, manly enough to attract the boys and hold 
their interest. 

The entrance of the four Careys and two Lords into the 
list of students had an inspiring effect upon the whole 
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school. So far as scholarship was concerned they were 
often outstripped by their country neighbors, but the Careys 
had seen so much of the world that they had a great deal of 
general culture, and the academy atmosphere was affected 
by it. Olive, Nancy and Gilbert went into the highest 
class; Kathleen, Julia and Cyril into the one below. 

The intimacy of Nancy and Olive was a romantic and 
ardent one. Olive had never had a friend in her life; 
Nancy’s friends dotted the universe wherever she had 
chanced to live. Olive was uncommunicative, shy and stiff 
with all but a chosen few; Nancy was at ease in all assem- 
blies. It was Nancy’s sympathy and enthusiasm and 
warmth that attracted Olive Lord, and it was the combina- 
tion of Olive’s genius and her need of love that held Nancy. 
Never were two human creatures more unlike in their ways 
of thought. Olive had lived in Beulah seven years and 
knew scarcely any one because of her father’s eccentricities 
and his indifference to the world; but had you immured 
Nancy in a convent she would have made a large circle of 
acquaintances from the window of her cell inside of a 
month. She had an ardent interest in her fellow-creatures, 
and whenever they strayed from the strict path of rectitude 
she was consumed with a desire to set them straight. She 
promised readily to wear a blue ribbon and sit on the plat- 
form in the Baptist chapel at the annual meeting of the 
Junior Temperance League. On the eve of the affair she 
even would gladly have made a speech when the president 
begged her to do so, but the horror-stricken Olive succeeded 
in stopping her, and her mother firmly stood by Olive. 


2H “Oh, all right! I don’t care a bit about it, Muddy,”’ 
she answered nonchalantly. ‘‘Only there is something splen- 
did about rising from a band of blue-ribboned girls and boys 
and addressing the multitude for a great cause.” 

“What do you know about this great cause, Nancy dear ?”’ 

““Oh, not much; but you don’t have to know much if you 
say it loud and clear to the back settees. I’ve watched how 
it goes. It was thrilling when we gave ‘Esther the Beautiful 
Queen’ in the Town Hall; when we waved our hands and 
sang, ‘Haman! Haman! Long live Haman!’ I almost 
fainted with joy.” 

“It was very good; I liked it too; but if you ‘faint with 
joy’ whenever your feet touch a platform it will be more 
prudent to keep away,” and Mother Carey laughed. 

“Very well, Madam, your will is my law. When you see 
the youth of Beulah treading the broad road that leadeth to 
destruction and looking on the wine when it is red in the cup 
remember that you withheld my hand and voice!” 

Gilbert and Cyril were much together, particularly after 
Cyril’s standing had been increased in Beulah by the news 
that Mr. Thurston thought him a remarkable mathema- 
tician and perhaps the leading student in his class. Cyril 


himself, too pale for a country boy of fourteen, narrow- 
shouldered, silent and timid, took this unexpected fame 
with absolute terror, but Olive’s pride delighted in it and 
she positively bloomed in the knowledge that her brother 
was appreciated. She herself secretly thought books were 
rather a mistake when paints and brushes were at hand; 
and it was no wonder that she did not take high rank, seeing 
that she painted an hour before school and all day Saturday, 
alternating her work on the guest-chamber of the Yellow 
House with her portrait of Nancy for Mo? Carey’s 
Christmas present. 

Kathleen and Julia had fallen into step and were good 
companions. Kathleen had never forgotten her own breach 
of good manners and family loyalty; Julia always remem- 
bered the passion of remorse that Kathleen felt, a remorse 
that had colored her conduct to Julia ever since. Julia was 
a good plodder, and Mr. Thurston complimented her on the 
excellence of her Latin recitations when he had his wits 
about him and could remember that she existed. 


24S He never had any difficulty in remembering Nancy. 
She was not, it must be confessed, especially admirable as 
a word-for-word “‘reciter.”” Sometimes she forgot entirely 
what the book had said on a certain topic, but she usually 
had some original observation of her own to offer by way of 
compromise. At first Mr. Thurston thought that she was 
trying to conceal her lack of real knowledge, and dazzle her 
instructor at the same time so that he should never discover 
her ignorance. Later he found where her weakness and 
her strength lay. She adapted, invented, modified things 
naturally; embroidered all over her task, so to speak, and 
delivered it in somewhat different shape from the other 
girls. When she was twelve she pricked her finger in sewing 
and made a blood stain on the little white mull apron that 
she was making. The stuff was so delicate that she did 
not dare to attempt any cleansing process and she was in a 
great hurry, too; so she embroidered a green four-leaf clover 
over the blood stain, and all the family exclaimed, ‘‘ How 
like Nancy!” 

Grammar teased Nancy, algebra and geometry routed 
her, horse, foot and dragoons. No room for embroidery 
there! Languages delighted her, map-drawing bored her, 
and composition intoxicated her, although she was better 
at improvising than at setting down her thoughts in black 
and white. The class chronicles and prophecies, and songs 
and poems would flow to her inevitably, but Kathleen 
would be the one who would give new grace and charm to 
them if she were to read them to an audience. 

How Beulah Academy beamed and applauded and wagged 
its head in pride on a certain day before Thanksgiving when 
there were exercises in the assembly-room. Olive had 
drawn ‘“‘The Landing of the Pilgrims’’ on the largest of 
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the blackboards, and Nancy had written a merry little 
story that caused great laughter and applause in the 
youthful audience. Gilbert had taken part in a debate 
and covered himself with glory, and Kathleen closed the 
impromptu program by reciting Tennyson’s Merlin and 
The Gleam: 

“OQ young Mariner, 
You from the haven 
Under the sea-cliff, 
You that are watching 
The gray Magician 
With eyes of wonder 


On human faces, 
And all around me, 
Moving to melody, 
Floated The Gleam. 


“O young Mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 

After it, follow it, 
Follow The Gleam.”’ 


Kathleen’s last year’s brown velveteen disclosed 
bronze slippers and stockings—a novelty in Beulah; her 
fair hair fell in such curls as Beulah had rarely beheld, 
and her voice was as sweet as a thrush’s note. So perhaps 
it is not strange that the poem set a kind of fashion at 
the Academy, and “following the gleam” became a sort 
of text to study by and live by. 


Follow The Gleam. 


“Great the Master, 
And sweet the Magic, 
When over the valley, 
In early summers, 
Over the mountain, 


4H Thanksgiving Day approached and everybody was 
praying for a flurry of snow, just enough to give a zest to 
turkey and cranberry sauce. On the twentieth it suddenly 
occurred to Mother Carey that this typical New England 
feast day would be just the proper time for the house- 
warming, so the Lord children, the Pophams and the 
Harmons were all bidden to come at seven o’clock in the 
evening. Great preparations ensued. Rows of jack- 
o’-lanterns decorated the piazza, and the Careys had 
fewer pumpkin pies in November than their neighbors, in 
consequence of their extravagant inroads upon the golden 
treasures of the aft garden. Inside were a few late asters 
and branches of evergreen, and the illumination sug- 
gested that somebody had been lending additional lamps 
and candles for the occasion. The original equipment of 
clothes possessed by the Careys on their arrival in Beulah 
still held good and looked well by lamplight, so that the 
toilets were fully worthy of so important a function. 

Olive’s picture of Nancy was finished and she announced 
the absolute impossibility of keeping it until Christmas, 
so it reached the Yellow House on Thanksgiving morning. 
When it was unwrapped by Nancy and displayed to the 
family Mother Carey’s lips parted, her eyes opened in 
wonder, but no words came for an instant in the bewilder- 
ment of her mind. Olive had written the title ‘‘ Young 
April’’ under the picture. Nancy stood in a meadow 
ankle-deep in yellow-green grass, one arm flung over the 
neck of a Jersey calf. The calf had ‘‘ sat” for his portrait 
long before, but Nancy had been added since May. Olive, 
by a clever inspiration, had turned Nancy’s face away 
and painted her with the April breeze blowing her hair 
across her cheek. She was not good at painting features: 
her art was too crude; but somehow the real thing was 
there, and the likeness to Nancy in figure, pose and 
hair was so unmistakable that her mother caught her 
breath. As for the calf, he was distinctly in Olive’s line 
and he was painted with a touch of genius. 

“It is better of the calf than it is of you, Nancy,” 
said Gilbert critically. 

“Isn’t Mr. Bossy lovely?’’ his sister responded amiably. 
“Wouldn't he put any professional beauty out of counte- 


nance? [am proud to be painted beside him. Do you 
like it, Muddy dear?”’ 
“Like it?’’ she exclaimed. ‘It is wonderful! It must 


be sent to Boston for criticism, and we must invent some 
way of persuading Mr. Lord to give Olive the best instruc- 
tion to be had. This picture is even better than anything 
she has done in the painted chamber. I shouldn’t wonder 
a bit, Nancy, if little Beulah were to be very proud of 
Olive in the years to come.”’ 

Nancy was transported at her mother’s praise. ‘‘I felt 
it! I knew it! I always said Olive was a genius,’’ she 
cried, clapping her hands. ‘Olive is ‘following the 
gleam’! Don’t you see the grass blowing and my hair 
and dress too? Don’t you see that the calf is chewing 
his cud and is going to move in just a minute? Olive’s 
animals are always just going to move! Oh, Muddy dear! 
when you see Olive nowadays, smiling and busy and 
happy, aren’t you glad you stretched your wings and took 
her under them with the rest of us? And don’t you think 
you could make a ‘new beast’ out of Mr. Henry Lord, or 
is he too old a beast even for Mother Carey ?”’ 


CHAPTER XXV 


HAT was just what Mother Carey was wondering 

when Nancy spoke, and as the result of several hours’ 
reflection she went out for a walk just before dusk and 
made her way toward ‘The Cedars’’ with a package 
under her cloak. She knocked at the front door rather 
timidly. In her own good time Mrs. Bangs answered the 
knock and admitted Mrs. Carey into the dreariest parlor 
she had ever entered. 

“Tam Mrs. Carey from the Hamilton house,” she said. 
“Will you ask Mr. Lord if he will see me fora moment?” 

Mrs. Bangs was stupefied at the request, for in her 
time scarcely a single caller from the village had crossed 
the threshold, although there had been occasional visitors 
from Portland or Boston. Mrs. Carey waited a few 
moments, silently regarding the bareness and cheerless- 
ness of the room. “Olive has a sense of beauty,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘and Olive is sixteen; it is Olive who ought to 
make this place different from what it is, and she can 
unless her father is the stumbling-block in the way.” 

At this moment the possible stumbling-block, Henry 
Lord, Ph.D., came inand greeted her civilly. His manner 
Was never genial, for there was neither love in his heart 
nor warm blood in his veins; but he was courteous, for 
he was an educated fossil of good birth and upbringing. 
He had been dissecting specimens and he looked capable 
of dissecting Mother Carey; but, bless your heart, she 
had weapons that were capable of bringing confusion to 
his dissecting apparatus—among others a delicate, slender 
little sword that pierced deep on occasion. 

“Weare neighbors, Professor Lord, though we have 
never met,” said Mrs. Carey, giving him her hand. 

“My children know you better than I,”’ he answered, 
“and I feel it very kind in you to allow them to call on 
you so frequently.”’ 


“It is a great pleasure to have them with us. My 
children have left many friends behind them in Massa- 
chusetts and elsewhere, and might have been lonely in 
Beulah; besides, I often think the larger the group 
(within certain limits) the better chance children have of 
learning how to live.” 

“‘I should certainly not have permitted Olive and Cyril 
to attend the local academy had it not been for your 
family,’’ said Professor Lord. ‘‘These country schools 
never have any atmosphere of true scholarliness, and the 
speech of both teachers and pupils is execrable.” 

“‘I dare say that is often the case. If the academies 
could furnish such teachers as existed fifty years ago; 
and alas! if we parents could furnish such vigorous, 
ambitious, self-denying pupils as used to be sent out from 
country homes, we should have less to complain of. Of 
course, we are peculiarly fortunate here in Beulah.” 

Mr. Lord looked faintly amused and infinitely superior. 
“T am afraid, my dear lady,’’ he remarked, ‘‘that you 
have not had long enough experience to comprehend the 
slenderness of Mr. Philpot’s mental equipment.” 

“Oh, Mr. Philpot resigned nearly three months ago,” 
said Mrs. Carey easily, giving Henry Lord, Ph.D., her 
first stab. ‘‘ Ralph Thurston, the present principal, is a 
fine, unusual fellow.” 

“Really? The children have never mentioned any 
change; but I regret to say I am absent-minded at 
meals. The death of my wife left many gaps in the life 
of the household.” 

‘So that you have to be mother and father in one.”’ 
(Stab two, very delicately delivered.) 

‘“‘T fear Iam too much of a student to be called a good 
family man.” 

“So I gathered.” (Stab three. She wanted to provoke 
curiosity.) 


WEE Mr. Lord looked annoyed. He knew his unpopu- 
larity and did not wish any village gossip to reach the 
ears of strangers. ‘‘ You are capable of appreciating my 
devotion to my lifework, which the neighbors naturally 
wholly misunderstand,” he said. 

“‘T gathered nothing from the neighbors,’’ responded 
Mrs. Carey, ‘“‘but a woman has only to know children 
well to see at a glance what they need. You are so 
absorbed in authorship just now that naturally it is a 
little hard for the young people; but I suppose there are 
breathing places ‘between books’ ?”’ 

‘‘There are no breathing places between mine; there 
will be six volumes and I am scarcely half through the 
third, although I have given seven years to the work. 
Still, I have an excellent housekeeper who attends to our 
simple needs. My children are not adapted to society.” 

“No, not quite.’’ (Stab four.) ‘‘That is the reason 
they ought to see a good deal of it, but they are very fine 
children and very clever.” 

“Tam glad you think so; but they certainly write bad 
English and have no general knowledge whatsoever.” 

“Oh, well, that will come, doubtless, when you have 
more time with them.”’ (Stab five.) ‘‘I often think 
such mysterious things as good speech and culture can 
never be learned in school. I shouldn’t wonder if that 
were our department, Doctor Lord.”’ (Stab six.) ‘ How- 
ever, you will agree, modest parent as you are, that your 
Olive is a genius?” 

“I have never observed it,” replied her father. ‘I 
cannot, of course, allow her to practice on any musical 
instrument because my studies demand quiet, but I don’t 
think she cares for music.”’ 

‘‘She draws and paints, however, in the most astonish- 
ing way, and she has a passionate energy and devotion to 
her work that I have never seen coupled with anything 
but an extraordinary talent. She is destined to go very 
far, in my opinion.” 

‘Not too far, I hope,’’ remarked Mr. Lord with an icy 
smile. ‘‘Olive can paint on plush and china, but I am 
not partial to ‘careers’ for young women.” 

‘‘Nor am I, save when the gift is so commanding, so 
obvious, that it has to be reckoned with; but I must not 
delay my business any longer, nor keep you from your 
work. We are having a housewarming this evening at 
seven. Olive and Cyril are there now, helping in the 
preparations, and I want to know if they may stay to 
supper and if you can send for them later?” 

“*Certainly they may stay, though I should think your 
supper-table could hardly stand the strain.” 

“Where there are five already two more make no 
difference, save in better appetite for all,’’ said Mother 
Carey, smiling and rising. 

“If you will allow me to get my hat and coat I will 
accompany you to the main road,” said Mr. Lord, going 
to the front hall and then opening the door for Mrs. 
Carey. ‘‘Let me take your parcel, please.”’ 


S26 He did not know in the least why he said it and why 
he did it. The lady had interfered with his family affairs, 
and had made several remarks that would have appeared 
impertinent had they not issued from a very winsome, 
beautiful mouth; yet here was Henry Lord, Ph. D., ambling 
down the lane by Mother Carey’s side, thinking to himself 
what a burden she lifted from his shoulders by her 
unaccountable interest in his unattractive children. 

‘*T don’t know where Olive could have got any such 
talent as you describe,” he said. ‘‘She had some lessons 
long ago, I remember, and her mother used to talk of her 
amusing herself with pencil and paint; but I have heard 
nothing of it for years.” 

** Ask to see her sketches when you are talking with her 
about her work some day,’’ suggested Mother Carey. 
“She probably gets her talent from you.” 

‘From me!”’ Printed letters fail to register the amaze- 
ment in Professor Lord’s tone. 

‘*Why not, when you consider her specialty ?”’ 

‘‘What specialty?” 

‘‘She paints animals; paints nothing else if she can 
help it, though she does fairly well with other things. Is 
it impossible that your study of zodlogy, your thought, 
your absorption for years and years in the classification, 
the structure, the habits of animals may have been 
stamped on your child’s mind? She has an ardor equal 
to your own, only showing itself in a different manner. 
You may have passed on in some mysterious way your 
knowledge to Olive. She may have unconsciously 
blended it with some instinct for expression of her own, 
and it comes out in pictures. Look at this, Professor 
Lord. Olive gave it to me today.” 


They stood together at the gate leading out into the 
road, and Mrs. Carey unwrapped the painting and poised 
it against the top of the gate. Olive’s father looked at it 
for a moment and then said: ‘‘I am no judge of these 
things, technically or otherwise, but it certainly seems 
very creditable work for a girl of Olive’s age.”’ 

“Oh, it is surely more than that! My girl Nancy 
stands there in the flesh, though her face is hidden. Look 
at the wind blowing, look at the delightful, the enchant- 
ing calf; above all, look at the title! Who in the world 
but a little genius would have composed that sketch, 
breathing youth in every inch of it, and called it ‘ Young 
April’? Oh, Professor Lord, I am very bold because 
your wife is not alive and it is women who oftenest see 
these budding tendencies in children; forgive me, but do 
cherish and develop this talent of Olive’s.” 

The eyes the color of a blue velvet bonnet were turned 
full upon Henry Lord, Ph.D. They swam in tears and 
the color came and went in her cheek; she was forty, but 
it was a lovely cheek still. 

“T will think it over,’’ he replied with some embar- 
rassment as he wrapped the picture again and handed 
it to her. ‘‘Meantime I am very much obliged to you. 
You seem to have an uncommon knowledge of young 
people. May I ask if you are or have been a teacher?” 

“Oh, no,” Mrs. Carey replied with a smile; ‘‘I am just 
a mother; that’s all. Good-night.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


j= house-warming was at its height, and everybody 
agreed once in every ten minutes that it was probably 
the most beautiful party that had ever happened in the 
history of the world. Water flowed freely through Cousin 
Ann’s expensive pipes. The stove in the cellar, always 
alluded to by Gilbert as the ‘‘young furnace,” had not 
yet been used, save by way of experiment, but it was 
believed to be a perfect success. 

Tonight there was no need of extra heat, and there 
were great ceremonies to be observed in lighting the fires 
on the hearthstones. They began with the one in the 
family sitting-room—Colonel Wheeler, Ralph Thurston, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bill Harmon with Natty and Rufus, 
Mr. and Mrs. Popham with Digby and Lallie Joy, all 
standing in admiring groups and thrilling with delight at 
the order of events. Mother Carey sat by the fireplace; 
little Peter, fairly radiant with excitement, leaning against 
her knee and waiting for his own great moment. 

““*When ye come into a house salute it, and if the 
house be worthy let your peace come upon it. 

“““To all those who may dwell therein from generation 
to generation may it be a house of God, a gate of Heaven. 

““*For every house is builded by some man, but He 
that built all things is God, seeing that He giveth to 
every one of us life and breath and all good things.’”’ 

Mother Carey spoke these words so simply and nat- 
urally as she looked toward her neighbors one after 
another, with her hand on Peter’s curly head, that they 
hardly knew whether to keep quiet or say ‘‘Amen.”’ 

“‘Was that the Bible, Osh?’’ whispered Bill Harmon. 

“‘Don’t know; most everything she says sounds like 
the Bible or Shakespeare to me.”’ 

In the hush that followed Mother Carey’s salutation 
Gilbert approached with a basket over his arm and 
quickly and neatly laid a little fire behind the brass and- 
irons on the hearth. Then Nancy handed Peter a loosely 
bound sheaf, saying: 

“To light this fire I hand you a torch. In it are herbs 
of the field for the health of the body, a fern leaf for grace, 
a sprig of elm for peace, one of oak for strength, with ever- 
green to show that we live forever in the deeds we have 
done. To these we have added rosemary for remembrance 
and pansies for thoughts.” 


ZS Peter crouched on the hearth and lighted the fire 
in three places, then handed the torch to Kathleen as he 
crept again into his mother’s lap, awed into complete 
silence by the influence of his own mystic rite. 

Kathleen waved the torch to and fro as she recited 
some beautiful lines written for some such purpose as 
that which called them together tonight: 


“Burn, fire, burn! 
Flicker, flicker, flame! 
Whose hand above this blaze is lifted 
Shall be with magic touch engifted, 
To warm the hearts of chilly mortals 
Who stand without these open portals. 
The touch shall draw them to the fire 
Higher, higher 
By desire. 
Whoso shall stand at this hearthstone, 
Flame-fanned, 
Shall never, never stand alone. 
Whose house is dark and bare and old 
Whose hearth is cold, 
This is his own. 
Flicker, flicker, flicker, flame! 
Burn, fire, burn!” 


Next came Olive’s turn to help in the ceremonies. 
Ralph Thurston had found a line of Latin for them in his 
beloved Horace: ‘‘Tibi splendet focus’? (For you the 
hearth-fire glows). Olive had painted the motto on a 
long, narrow panel of canvas, and, giving it to Mr. Popham, 
stood by the fireside while he deftly fitted it into the place 
prepared for it. 

‘Olive has another lovely gift for the Yellow House,” 
said Mother Carey, rising, ‘‘and to carry out the next 
part of the program we shall have to go in procession 
upstairs to my bedroom.” 

‘Guess there wa’n’t many idees to give round to other 
folks after the Lord made her,”’ exclaimed Bill Harmon to 
his wife as they went through the lighted hall. 

Gilbert, at the head of the procession, held Mother 
Hamilton’s picture, which had been taken from the old 
brick oven where ‘‘my son Tom” had hidden it. Mother 
Carey’s bedroom, with its bouquets of field flowers on 
the wall paper, was gayly lighted and ready to receive the 
gift. Nancy stood on a chair and hung the portrait over 
the fireplace, saying: 

“‘We place this picture here in memory of Agatha, 
mother of Lemuel Hamilton, owner of the Yellow House. 
Underneath it we lay a posy of pressed daisies, buttercups 
and Queen Anne’s lace, the wild flowers she loved best.” 

Now Olive took away a green garland covering the 
words, ‘‘ Mater Cara,’’ that she had painted in brown 
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HE filmy folds of this 

tulle veil are confined 
under five strands of single 
orange blossoms on green 
stems. These are held lowat 
each side by a cluster of orange 
blossoms in a tulle rosette. 





ERE latticed strings of pearls with 
tasseled ends form a Juliet cap 
of exquisite beauty, under which the 


veil is held. 


The Girl Who Will be a Bride This 


Veils Designed by Beatrice de Forrest Allien. Dresses Designed by Mrs. Ralston 


Flowers. Through the Courtesy of Charles Thorley 


BORDERoffine 

lace about three 
inches wide on a tulle 
veil is one of the new 
conceits in bridal 
veils. Thelaceshould 
edge the head part as 
far down as the shoul- 
ders, with alittle full- 
ness where it rests on 
the hair. A flat gar- 
niture of white satin 
roses and satin leaves 
in green frames the 
face ina lovely 
Greuzelike arrange- 
ment as enchanting 
as an all-lace veil. 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 





OR alowarrange- 

ment of the hair, 
when it may be worn 
parted at side or cen- 
ter, the veil above 
would begracefuland 
becoming. The full- 
ness is confined with 
two rows of shirred 
tucks in a new and 
pretty way across the 
back of the head, and 
banded in front with 
a wreath of orange 
blossoms encircling 
the head, and show- 
ing through the veil 
in the back. 





HERE is a distinctive 

charm and grace in the 
arrangement of the tulle veil 
above, with the folds confined 
by strings of pearls under a 
cluster of orange blossoms 
and pendent buds. 





WREATH of single orange 

blossoms adorns this bridal 
veil of dotted net with a lace border 
which falls softly over the hair. 


REPE METEOR, charmeuse or 

lustrous satin ondoyant would be 
lovely for the wedding gown fashioned 
on the simple, dignified lines of the 
design shown above. 

Point d’Alengon lace in a wide frill 
is used in a graceful tunic arrangement 
across the front of the skirt, and this 
same lace, over chiffon, forms the 
guimpe and sleeves banded with satin. 
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HITE hyacinths and 
ferns with streamers of 
narrow and wide satin ribbon 
are most effectively arranged 
in this shower bouquet. 
There is a charming grace 
in the lines of this gown for 
wear in the house in the 
afternoon or for more formal 
evening functions. The 
foundation of violet satin 
fagonné is veiled with a 
surplice peasant blouse and 
tunic of brilliant blue voile 
grenadine in the new 
“royale” shade, banded with 
gold lace. Cream filet lace 
is used forthe guimpe. No 
patterns can be supplied. 





SPRAY of orchids and ferns is 
one of the latest ideas for the bride 


in place of a formal bouquet. 
gracefully from her hand. 


It falls 





(Page 19) 


HIS new pyramid bou- 

quet is composed of 
small white roses, bouvardias 
and ferns, with the satin 
ribbon bow ends fringed 
with ribbon rosebuds. 

For the going-away dress 
serge, loosely woven cheviot 
or homespun would be useful 
and attractive made in a vari- 
ation of the bolero style like 
the design shown on the 
right. Dotted or tucked net 
may be used for the stock, 
with the underblouse of 
chiffon or marquisette over 
a silk foundation. No pat- 
terns can be supplied for 
this waist or skirt. 
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DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


HE girl who suggested this story had for years supported herself 

as so many other girls and women do—by teaching. She was 

well qualified for the work, with a college diploma and a liking 
for her profession, and she was successful in it. But she tired of 
cities and of people, and the cry “back to the soil’”’ found an echo in 
her heart. Yet she could not afford to go and live on a farm—and be 
as a lily of the field. She must make the farm pay. 

lor a good while she studied ways and means, and among the 
results of her research was the discovery that educational institu- 
tions and thoughtful men and women all over the country were 
recognizing states of mind like hers, and making provision for train- 
ing agricultural students of both sexes. Colleges had departments 
for farm study; summer schools had courses in the same line; 
bureaus were established in the cities to help budding agriculturists 
with their problems. To which of these should the would-be farmer 
turn for instruction? 

Investigation showed her that for a given sum which she felt justi- 
fied in expending on her enterprise she could have a full training at a 
regular agricultural college. Or for the same amount of money she 
could take a correspondence course, equip a small farm, make her 
own experiments and learn by her mistakes, with the assistance 
which she could secure from one of the farming bureaus to which I 
have referred. 

She chose the latter course, and resolved to devote herself to small 
farming, or rather to truck gardening and fruit, striving to apply to 
her jand certain of the methods of intensive farming practiced 
abroad. Her city friends ordered their fresh vegetables and small 
fruits from her, at first with the desire to give her a start, later 
because they found that they paid her no more than they would the 
greengrocer at the corner, and that the supplies which she sent were 
fresh, while those bought in town were doubtful—if not worse. 

So far, so good. 


UT the pleasantly located farmhouse and the big supplies of 
vegetables, fruit, milk and poultry contributed to the evolution 
of another means of making the place pay. Friends were eager to 
come down and inspect the new undertaking, to have a quiet and 
restful week-end among unconventional conditions. Almost before 
the woman knew it she was overrun by applications for accommo- 
dations over Sunday from tired people, such as she had mentally 
determined should share some of her country seclusion. For there 
are many tired people and few of them wish a fussed-up, fashionable 
resort to recuperate in. 

My woman farmer would by no means take any one who presented 
a request for rooms. Those who came must have an introduction 
from some one whom she knew. She did not keep a hotel, she has 
been heard to say, with perhaps a note of irritation in her voice. 
Those who came were usually weary brain-toilers, writers, teachers, 
newspaper men and women, settlement workers, business women, 
and others of the same type. If they liked what they found they 
came again—and they generally did. Once in a while some one 
wandered in who did not “‘belong’’—and who never came back 
but such was the exception rather than the rule. The majority 
returned whenever they could, and begged permission to bring their 
friends with them. Week-end guests they were, almost always. The 
farmer could not spare time from her outdoor work in the middle of 
the week, although she could have filled her house twice over with 
staying and paying visitors. 

Possibly it would be difficult to find a more striking commentary 
on the present-time lack of places for quiet rest than is supplied by 
the popularity of this special farm. The proprietor has sought, and, 
in a measure, found the simple life. At the very beginning she 
declared she would eliminate two complications by having no table- 
cloth and no servant. The first problem she solves by a tabletop 
painted dark green and plenty of doilies. To meet the servant 
question she engages a woman with a small child, who, for the sake 
of having her little one with her in the country, will come for much 
less pay than would be given the regulation maid, and be glad of the 
chance. For partial wages only partial service is expected, but just 
because the housekeeper pays a reduced amount to her steady 
employee she is able to hire extra help to do heavy work when the 
occasion demands it. 


“HE house is simply furnished; the beds are good and everything 

about the place is spotlessly clean; the floors are bare, the rugs 
few and inexpensive, and there is no rich furniture. Books and 
magazines there are in plenty, a blazing wood-fire on chilly nights; 
the few ornaments show good taste and the effect of foreign travel. 
About the whole establishment dwells a restful atmosphere. Also 
and here perhaps lies the crux of the whole situation—there is a 
delicious and satisfactory table. 

Not that any effort is made for the elegant or the elaborate: that 
would be out of harmony with the tone of the place. But the guest 
is served with new eggs and young chickens from the farm poultry 
yard, with rich milk and cream and sweet butter from the farm 
dairy, with fresh vegetables and fruit from the farm garden. What 
high-priced city caterer could match such a bill-of-fare? 

Imagine, for a moment, arriving after a dusty, warm journey, 
late in the afternoon. By the time you have bathed and freshened 
yourself dinner is ready. It is served outdoors on the screened porch 
where all the meals are eaten, except in cold or stormy weather. 
The china is dainty and unusual and chosen with a special regard for 
its al frescoservice. You seat yourself where you can look into depths 
of greenery, with a glimpse of sunset light through the foliage, and 
with bird songs for an orchestra. Every one has an outside view, 
for only three sides of the table are supplied with places, and that 
side is left vacant at which guests would have to sit with their backs 
to the grass and trees. 

The menu is not a complicated affair. You are served with 
broiled, roast or fried chicken, or fish fresh from the near-by harbor, 
with green peas, young onions, new beets and potatoes, crisp salad, 
home-made bread, sweet butter, and milk to drink if you wish it. If 
it is strawberry-time a big, luscious shortcake is served for dessert, or 
it may be a berry pie, or a delectable junket or “slip,” with fresh or 
preserved fruit, golden sponge cake with a delicious sticky crust, and 
perfect coffee. You linger over the table in the gathering twilight; 
perhaps a lamp is brought and you sit and chat indefinitely, or you 
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wander out to another veranda or to a hammock under the big 
linden tree; or if the evening grows chilly you gather about the 
open fire in the living-room until the early bedtime. 

When you go to your room you will be told that there is no regular 
breakfast in the morning, but that you can come down and get your 
coffee when you are ready. Perhaps you are rather fond of your 
breakfast, and wonder, a little apprehensively, if you are going to be 
put on a slack diet for the first meal of the day. When you make 
your appearance next morning on the shaded porch you will find 
awaiting you a big dish of fresh fruit—whatever happens to be in 
season; your hot cereal will be brought to you, your smoking coffee 
and rolls will be accompanied with an inquiry as to how you will 
have your eggs cooked—eggs which the hens have risen early this 
morning to lay—and the suggestion that with the eggs you take a 
rasher of home-cured bacon. All that the “no regular breakfast” 
announcement meant was that there would be no set hour for the 
meal, but that you might take it when you pleased. 

It is no wonder that such a place as this should have won success, 
for the owner has discovered and applied the great truth that when 
tired people go to the country they don’t care for frills and furbelows, 
but for plain, good food, well cooked, attractively served, and of a 
freshness they cannot get in town. 

Other housekeepers will be interested to know that the work of 
cookery is simplified as far as possible by the use of a good oil 
stove as well as gasoline and coal ranges and a fireless cooker. 

I may add, by-the-way, that my friend has had to extend her 
accommodations by putting up a bungalow, two log cabins and a tent 
that she may have room to shelter those who wish to find rest and 
quiet within her gates, and she is contemplating an extension to 
her house. 


O ANY one interested in self-supporting women the question 

naturally presents itself: “‘Why do not more girls and women 
do likewise? Why are the ranks of teachers and newspaper workers 
and business women of all sorts and grades overcrowded, and places 
like this farm the rare exceptions?” 

Undoubtedly there are many arguments to be presented against 
such a mode of living, and some of the objections must be owned as 
insuperable in individual cases. The girl who must leave school and 
take a place at once as a wage-earner can hardly hope to undertake 
a farm and a summer boarding-house. But while there are countless 
girls of this description there are others who spend time and money 
in specializing along less desirable lines. 

Look for a moment at the ordinary college graduate. Time was 
when her diploma fitted her to go into almost any line of work, 
except perhaps law and medicine, with practically no special train- 
ing. Now all that is changing. She cannot look for a good position 
as a teacher unless she has had a Normal School course. She is not 
sought for settlement work unless she has studied at a school of 
philanthropy. Trained nursing demands a long course of learning 
and practicing. So does nearly every other variety of occupation 
which leads anywhere. Today a woman can hardly hope for emi- 
nence in any pursuit without special training, and all such training 
costs money as well as time. 

As a matter of course a girl must have some capital to take up 
farming, but if she has a real love for it she can learn while she experi- 
ments. Correspondence courses are offered her, departments in 
summer schools exist for her, books by the score and magazines by 
the dozen are published for her. Granted that she has a certain 
sum to devote to her equipment she can probably begin to make 
money more quickly by running a farm and taking boarders than 
by any other means with equally good profits. 

I do not know that even a sanguine farming advocate would 
recommend the vegetable farm as a money-making proposition for a 
woman unless she could supplement it by the paying guests. A 
man may make truck farming pay because he can handle the work 
of it himself. A woman’s strength is not sufficient for her to do the 
hardest labor of tillage. She must hire a man to perform this and 
his wages cut into her profits. But every one knows that the sum- 
mer boarder is the best paying crop the farmer can cultivate. 
Given the farm, the hired man, the poultry yard and the dairy, and 
there are possibilities for big returns. The home-raised vegetables 
and poultry and milk consumed at the table count for little, my 
farmer friend tells me. The first outlay is heavy, but when the 
plant is once in running order, and the sales of produce under way, 
the amount served at table costs only a trifle in comparison with the 
sum paid by the boarders for their food. 


EGARDED merely as a business enterprise farming and country 
boarding seem well worthy of consideration by the college woman 
in doubt as to her profession, 

There are other conditions which will be for or against the work, 
according to whether the woman happens to be inclined to country 
life or otherwise. If she clings to cities and dislikes rural life let her 
waste no time in thinking of farming. But if she loves the country, 
if she feels city walls more or less of a prison, if she yearns for 
outdoor sights and sounds and scents, and is not afraid of the hard 
work a farm entails, there is a good chance that she will do better 
on her investment of time and capital and labor if she puts it into 
a farm than she would on most of the indoor avocations offered for 
her choice as a means of livelihood. 

Certain essentials must be considered in taking a farm with the 
thought of making money by vegetables, poultry and boarders. A 
remote section of the country will not serve the purpose. The farm 
must be near a town which will supply a market for the produce, and 
accessible enough by public conveyance to render it a comparatively 
easy thing for the week-end visitor to reach the resting-place. If the 
proprietor can find a spot sought by the summer cottager so much 
the better. 

My farmer friend tells me that she could dispose of all her fruits 
and vegetables in the near-by town and among the summer resi- 
dents without sending any of her products up to the city—a result 
which could never be won if the farm were less conveniently located. 
Even a farm which may be had for the asking is an expensive 
investment as a truck-raiser if it is off the lines of commerce, or far 
enough away from a market to make the shipping of the goods a 
costly item. 
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‘*ONYX’’ stamped on a hose means— 


THE MAKER’S BEST EFFORT— 
THE BUYER’S BEST JUDGMENT 


These two sentences state the simple 
truth and account for the “ONYX” 
Success. 

Our best efforts, extending over 
twenty-five years, have produced the 
“ONYX” Quality which appeals to 
your Best Judgment. 


Do not attempt the impossible; 
better hose cannot be found than those 
which bear the ‘‘ONYX” Trade-Mark. 


We describe below a few “ONYX” 
Qualities which will please you. 


990 S. The New “Chiffon Hose’”—Women’g 
“ONYX” Sheerest Gauze Lisle—Black, Tan and 
White with ‘‘ Dub-l Top” and ‘‘ Doublex’”’ splicing 
at heel and toe. Just what its name implies. 

ic. per pair 


409 K. Women’s “ONYX” “‘Dub-l | 
Top” Black, White and Tan Silk Lisle 
with ‘*‘ Doublex”’ Splicing at Heel and 
Toe; feels and looks like silk; wears 
better. 50c. per pair. / 

409 G. The Gauze Weight of this 
celebrated number with all its merits. 

50c. per pair. / 


E 710. Women’s “ONYX” Black and Tan 
“DUB-L TOP” and “WYDE TOP” Light- 
weight Lisle with ‘‘ DOUBLEX”’ splicing at heel 
and toe and double sole—very wide on top with- 
out extra width all over 50c. per pair. 


OUT-SIZE HOSE 


0 S. Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Lisle 
“DUB-L TOP” Black, White, Pink, Tan, 
Cardinal, Sky, Navy, Violet; ‘*‘ Doublex”’ splicing 
at heel and toe. 50c. per pair. 


-———— SILK HOSE FOR | 
251. Women’s “ONYX” Pure Thread 


Silk with Lisle Sole and Lisle Garter Top— 
Black and all colors—A wonderful value. 
$1.00 per pair. 
498. A Pure Thread Silk in Black and 
All Colors, of extra length with a ‘“‘WYDE 
TOP” and “SILKLISLE GARTER TOP” 
and SOLE. 


This “ONYX” Silk number is Twenty- 
nine inches long, is Extra Wide and Elastic 
at Top, while the “Garter Top” and SOLE 
of SILKLISLE give extra strength at the 
points of wear, preventing Garters from 
cutting, and toes from going through. 

$1.50 per pair. 

106. Women’s “ONYX” Pure Thread 
Silk—the extraordinary value—best made 
in America—every possible shade or color— 
Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen Blue, 
Wistaria, Amethyst, Taupe, Bronze, Ameri- 
can Beauty, Pongee, all colors to match shoe 
or gown. Every pair guaranteed. 

$2.25 per pair. 














SILKLISLE HOSE FOR MEN 


300 K. Men’s “ONYX” Black and Colored 
Silk Lisle, Gauze Weight with ‘“ Doublex” 
Splicing at heel and toe—a most extraordinary 
value. 35c. per pair. 

E 325. Men’s “ONYX” Black and Colored 
Silklisle, double sole, spliced heel. “The Satis- 
factory Hose.” 50c. per pair. 

Sold at the quality shops. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will di- 
rect you to the nearest dealer or send 


postpaid any number desired. Write 
to Dept. A. 


Lord & T. aylor 


W holesale Distributors 
New York 
























































If a Girl is Going to Graduate This Year 


Here are Dresses That She Can Make for From $3 to $5 


It is customary in some 
schools and colleges for the 
graduates to wear the simplest 
of dresses for the commence- 
ment exercises, and the re- 
quest is usually issued that 
the dresses be made with high 
neck and long sleeves. 

The panel dress on the left 
of the upper group has been 
selected to cover these re- 
quirements. No patterns can 
be supplied, but there are 
other patterns from which it 
may be cut. For a girl of 
eighteen the dress, including 
the tucked panel and bands, 
will require ten yards of a fine 
thirty-inch lawn at fifteen 
cents a yard, nine yards and 
a half of narrow insertion at 
fifteen cents a yard, one dozen 
pearl buttons at fifteen cents, 
and two spools of No.80 cotton 
at five cents a spool. This 
will make the dress cost three 
dollars and eighteen cents. 


Three dollars would be the 
total cost of making the dainty 
dress of cross-barred muslin 
shown in the center of the 
upper group. The dress may 
be made for a less amount, if 
one wishes, with very good 
results. No patterns can be 
supplied, but the dress is 
not difficult to make as the 
skirt is straight widths of the 
material with a deep hem and 
two or three inch tucks, and 
the waist may be cut from any 
shirtwaist pattern. 

For a girl of eighteen years 
it will take ten yards of the 
thirty-inch material at twenty- 
fivecentsa yard, fiveskeinsof 
mercerized cotton floss at five 
cents a skein for the bria 
stitching which outlines the 
tucks and the neck and sleeve 
bands, one dozen pearl! but- 
tons at twenty cents, and one 
spool of No. 80 cotton at five 
cents. 
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By Edith M. Burtis 








5944—To make this dress as pictured above will cost more than the 
other two in the group; yet it may be made for considerably less if one 
chooses different material and omits the silk girdle or has a sash that may 
be utilized. Fora girl of eighteen years eight yards of a small-flowered 
lawn, either white or delicately colored, thirty inches wide at fifteen cents a 
yard, will be necessary, ten yards of lace banding or wide Swiss insertion at 
twenty-five cents a yard, one spool of cotton at five cents, one dozen lace 
buttons at fifteen cents, and one yard and a half of twenty-two-inch silk 
at forty-eight cents a yard for the girdle and sash, making a total of four 
dollars and sixty-two cents. 


5952—For a tall, slender girl this Empire dress with the peasant waist 
would be particularly becoming and appropriate for a graduation frock. 
To make the dress as pictured here for a girl of eighteen years will 
cost four dollars and fifty cents, but it could be made for a smaller 
amount if necessary by using different material without the banding, and 
by utilizing a sash one may have. Nine yards and a half of dotted 
Swiss at twenty-five cents a yard, four yards and a half of insertion or 
banding at twenty-five cents a yard, one yard and a quarter of twenty- 
two-inch silk at sixty-eight cents a yard, half a dozen lace buttons at 
ten cents, and one spool of cotton at five cents, are the materials necessary. 


5936— While the amount expended for this dress was nearly five dollars 
it may be copied in different material, and less expensive trimming, with 
as pleasing a result as pictured here. The skirt-band could be omitted, 
which would reduce the cost. Eight yards of fine lawn at fifteen cents a 
yard, one yard and a half of eighteen-inch all-over embroidery at one dollar 
a yard for the yoke and skirtband, one twelve-yard piece of lace edging at 
eighty-five cents, one yard anda half of silk at fifty cents for the girdle and 
sash ends, one dozen buttons at fifteen cents, and one spool of cotton at 
five cents, are the materials required, which is a total of four dollars and 
fifty cents, to make the dress for an eighteen-year-old girl. 





























pParaaens (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown above, in sizes 16, 17, 18 and 20 years, can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; 
or by mail, giving number of pattern, age and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Warner's 
Rust-Proof Corsets 


Are Made toa 
High Standard 


HAT does this standard 

mean to you? It means 

that, irrespective of the 
cost of production, the essential 
things in Warner's Corsets never 
vary in quality. 


The essential things are 
Shaping 
Boning 


Fabric 


Theshaping is always in harmony 
with current fashions. The cor- 
set is always comfortable, because 
of the scientific designing and 
the character of the boning. 


Theboning is always resilient for 
shaping, unbreakable for wear, 
and rust-proof for economy. 


The fabric is woven for strength 
and yielding quality—all parts of 
the corset are equal to whatever 
wearing strain you may put upon 
them. 


If you want a very fine fabric 
corset or one beautifully trim- 
med, you can find it in aWarner’s, 
but all Warner’s Corsets, whether 
they cost $1.00 or $7.00, are cov- 
ered by this sweeping guarantee 
—made to shape fashionably and 
to wear well —the boning and 
clasps not to rust or break, the 
fabric not to tear with the hardest 
and most constant wear. 


The attached SECURITY Rub- 


ber Button Hose Supporters are 
as reliable as the corsets— 


All merchants sell these reliable 
corsets. 


$1.00 to $7.00 per pair 
Every Pair Guaranteed 


THE WARNER BROTHERS CO. 


New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 266 Adams St. 
San Francisco, 28 Geary St. 





Only é Drea 


An Old-Time Ballad 


Words by William H. Gardner 
Music by H. P. Danks 





Composer of “ Silver Threads Among the Gold” 


a 
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THE LOVELIEST GIRLS IN AMERICA 
Where are They and Who are They? 


circulates so widely in foreign countries all over 
the world: certainly no magazine circulates so widely in 
American homes. ‘To show both the peoples of distant 
lands and of our own land the real American girl 
THe Lapies’ HoME JourNAL asks its readers to help it 
in what is perhaps the most important way in which 
American girlhood has ever been portrayed. 
We want to publish five double pages, presenting on 
each of them the photographs of the 10 loveliest girls. 
The pages will present these girls as: 


The 10 Loveliest Western Girls The 10 Loveliest Southern Girls 


10 photographs of girls living in Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, 10 photographs of girls living in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Arkansas, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Utah, Kansas, Carolina, Mississippi, Tennessee, West Virginia, Georgia, Texas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and Oklahoma. Kentucky, Louisiana, Alabama and Florida. 


The 10 Loveliest New England Girls The 10 Loveliest Eastern Girls 


10 photographs of girls living in Connecticut, Vermont, Rhode 10 photographs of girls living in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Maine. Delaware, Maryland and the District of Columbia. 


The 10 Loveliest Pacific Girls 


10 photographs of girls living in California, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Arizona, New Mexico and Idaho. 


When these five double pages are presented in Tue Laprrs’ Home Journat the readers of the 
magazine will be asked to help us select from the published photographs the loveliest girl in each 
group, one from each, and five in all. When these five girls are selected each girl will be asked to 
come to New York City and have 


A Life-Sized Sketch of Herself 
Made by Mr. Charles Dana Gibson 


The famous creator of ** The Gibson Girl.’’ This sketch of each girl’s head will be made by Mr. Gibson in 
his own studios in his well-known and wonderful black and white pen-and-ink method, direct from life. 
Of course we shall take care of the transportation to New York and return of these five girls whom Mr. 
Gibson sketches. After the publication of the five drawings by Mr. Gibson in THe Lapis’ Home JourNAL 


The Original Sketch of Each Girl by Mr.Gibson Will be Presented to the Girl Herself 


Signed by Mr. Gibson, artistically framed by Tur JourNAL, and to be the 
permanent and personal property of the girl. 


We Now Ask Our Readers to Send Us the Photographs of Lovely Girls 


These conditions must be strictly followed: 7. Each photograph must be marked for the group 





— 


. The girl must be between 17 and 30 years of age. 
2. The girl must be American-born. 


3. The photograph must be a recent one: not taken 
more than a year ago; it must be considered a 
good likeness. 


4. No photograph must be, in size, less than 314 
by 5% inches (the regular cabinet size); the 
larger the better. It must be clear and sharp. 


5. The photograph must be sent with the consent of the 
girl, and of her parents if living; and this fact 
must be stated on the back of each photograph. 


6. Each photograph must have plainly marked on the 
back the full name and age, with street, city and 
State address, of the original of the photograph. 
When sent by another than the girl photo- 
graphed the name and address of the sender 
must also be given. 


intended, as “‘For New England Girls,’’ or 
66m wa 
For Western Girls,’’ etc. 


No names of girls will be presented in connection 
with the published photographs. In the case of the final 
five girls whose sketches will be made by Mr. Gibson, 
these names THE Lapigs’ HoME JouRNAL may like 
to print when it publishes the drawings. But this will 
be optional with the girls themselves, whose consent 
will first be obtained. 


Girls themselves, their parents, relatives or friends 
may send the photographs, but in each case with the 
full consent of the girl herself. “This is imperative. 


It will be manifestly impossible to return any photographs, 
and we must not be asked to make any exception to this 
rule. Girls and their parents may confidently feel that 
all photographs not used will be carefully destroyed. 


All photographs must be sent so as to reach this 
office by Aprit 15 Next, addressed to 


Tue Giris’ Eprror, THE Lapizes’ Home J.ournAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Charles Dana Gibson 


a 
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Told From the 


HAT women can and do dress 
well on $50 a year is un- 


doubtedly true. It is a fact 
well known to the thousands of 
women who do it, and to their 
friends and acquaintances. How 
fifteen of these women have solved 
this problem may be interesting 
and helpful to other women who 
may desire or need to curtail their 
dress allowance. 
To dress on $50 a year allows 
of no fads, no furbelows, no care- 
lessness and no wastefulness, but 
it does allow of good, serviceable 
clothing which may be attractive, 
and because of its being made at 
home will have the charm of indi- 
viduality not to be found in 
ready-to-wear garments. Your clothes—really to serve their full 
purpose—must not only cover you, but must also be comfortable 
and becoming, a pleasure to wear and a delight to all observers. 
In no other way may a woman so successfully express her indi- 
viduality, and in no simpler nor more comprehensive manner can 
she influence and help her associates than in her dress. Those 
women who are considered well dressed, no matter what the amount 
expended, are they who have grasped the full meaning of clothes, 
and have given time and thought more generously than money to 
their personal attire. Style as it is generally understood is not an 
essential point in considering what is really meant by well dressed, 
but neatness, appropriateness and becomingness are essential points, 
and to acquire all these qualities requires much thought and labor, 
the need of working out a well-defined plan, and not allowing any 
alluring bargains nor style changes to tempt you to forsake this 
plan, once it is found practical. 


DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


It is a Privilege and an Education 


ANY women may think that to dress on so small an amount 
would be a great hardship, and would bring no other com- 
pensation except that of being clothed; but the women who have 
to—and do—dress on $50 a year know it to be a privilege and an 
education. For not only have they found it possible to be well and 
becomingly clothed on this amount, but in making the effort they 
have also learned many valuable lessons as—patience, forethought, 
economy and the real worth of a dollar, the real value of materials, 
and just what is and what is not a bargain. 

A knowledge of dressmaking, tailoring and millinery is essential, 
and the woman who can embroider has a distinct advantage over the 
woman who cannot. Ingenuity is developed and the mind trained to 
concentrate and create, and these qualities bring a joy and charm to 
life not to be acquired in any other way. Such qualities are our 
safeguard and anchor when others fail. ‘To feel the power of creative 
thought is one of the greatest of human joys, and this joy may come 
to every woman who plans and makes her own clothing. Develop- 
ing something really good looking from a small amount of material 
brings a pleasure of accomplishment exhilarating and helpful. 

The difference between the clothes question for the home woman 
and that for the business woman varies only in the types of their 
clothes; one has not much advantage over the other. While the 
home woman may have more time to devote to sewing her social 
obligations are greater and more is usually expected of her. The 
business woman has less time to sew, but requires a smaller assort- 
ment of garments, and frequently has shopping advantages not 
open to the home woman. 

The women who have learned to dress well on $50 a year have all 
worked out well-defined plans differing a little in small details, to 
meet social or climatic conditions, but fundamentally the same. To 
begin, one must have forethought and be able to see ahead when 
purchasing material or articles of apparel, and be quite sure that 
these purchases will fit in with the articles already on hand, and give 
their full service of usefulness and pleasure. 

An inventory of all clothes on hand—those in use and those in 
reserve should be kept so that in planning and shopping one may 
have a ready reference to consult as to the advisability of certain 
purchases. Many women keep a small notebook in which every 
article is listed and samples pinned, so that colors may be matched, 
prices compared, and purchases made with confidence and profit. 


Don’t be Misled by So-Called “ Bargains” 


EVER buy anything simply because it ischeap. It isnot somuch 

what you spend as how you spend it that determines how well you 
may be dressed on any sum. You must learn to plan your clothes 
systematically, and to dress well on $50 a year often demands 
heroic resistance of the beautiful things seen in the shops. Ask 
yourself how will this look next year and the next; for one must 
plan and use clothes so that they may be wearable for several years. 
No one, dressing on $50 a year, buys a complete outfit each year. 
The year a suit is purchased underclothes and other less expensive 
articles are not replaced. The next year a raincoat, umbrella and 
rubbers may consume the cost of the suit; and the year knit under- 
wear and such articles are replaced a simple wool dress may be the 
only outer garment of any description allowable. 

One must not be misled by so-called “bargains,”’ nor “bargain 
sales.”” Undoubtedly bargains are to be had, especially at certain 
seasons of the year when stock-taking and other commercial occa- 
sions allow of a merchant’s selling goods at a sacrifice, but unless a 
woman is well versed in the various qualities of materials and well 
informed as to regular prices she is wiser and safer in resisting the 
shopkeeper’s tempting displays and in purchasing staple materials 
at standard prices. Such bargains as sample sizes in coats, suits and 
shoes are usually legitimate and worthy of consideration, but not 
every woman is fortunate in being able to wear these sample sizes, 
which are limited, and the demand is greater than the supply. 

In nearly all merchandise there are qualities known to the trade 
as “‘seconds.”” These materials or articles have some imperfection 
of greater or less degree. In many instances these imperfections 
are almost imperceptible, and such goods being sold at a reduction 
are bargains indeed; yet the inexperienced shopper should be 
watchful lest the imperfection be of a character that the beauty of 
the article is marred or its wearing qualities impaired. 


on $50 a Year 








Experiences of Fifteen Women 


Shop leisurely, having your mind well made up as to your needs 
and the amount you may safely expend on different articles. Know 
absolutely what you need: this is quite different from what you 
want, and one of the most difficult points on which to discriminate. 
Tobea really good shopper requires experience. The women'whoare 
good shoppers have acquired this knowledge after many mistakes 
and failures, so one should not be discouraged if, at first, bargains 
and other purchases do not live up to their advertised value. Profit 
by your failures rather than acquire too much self-assurance from 
your successes. This is a slower but far safer education for the 
shopper. 


The Selection of Color is Most Important 


NDOUBTEDLY the selection of color is one of the most 

important factors—if not the most important—in being well 
dressed. Vivid or queer colors, or combinations of inharmonious 
colors, are not only distastefully conspicuous, but also irritating and 
harmful to wearer and observer; and to the woman dressing on 
$50 a year who must make one article of apparel fit in with many 
others a too varied assortment of colors is a fatal mistake. Adopt 
a color scheme, and let it be limited to those colors that are becoming 
and that harmonize. Use one staple color, such as navy-blue, seal- 
brown, olive-green or black as a foundation; and in all accessories, 
such as gloves, hats, veils and neckwear, do not be tempted to 
purchase any color that does not blend harmoniously and pleasantly 
with this foundation color. 

You may safely decide upon white as the most economical for 
summer wear. White garments may be laundered more frequently 
and more successfully than colored ones, and it is certainly true that 
the design or character of a garment is less conspicuous in white 
than in any color. Some women may think that white requires too 
frequent change and thus increases laundry work or laundry bills, 
but if you select those white fabrics which require little or no starch 
you will find that they retain their freshness just as long as colored 
materials, and there is nothing that is so universally becoming and 
appropriate for both old and young as white. Never be tempted to 
buy a fad color, usually spoken of as novelty shade, unless it be 
in some small dress accessory or hat trimming, if one may desire it 
for a change or to freshen up some partly worn garment; but do not 
make the mistake of putting too vivid or brilliant a color with some 
old garment. This will only increase the shabbiness of the old 
garment, and mar any beauty that the new material may have. 


The Proper Care of Clothes 


ROPER care of one’s clothing plays such a big part in good 

dressing that Iam almost tempted to say that it is as important 
as color; for a really well-dressed woman is unquestionably neat. 
Not only are her clothes spotless, but every article is adjusted with 
infinite care as well, and the clothes in reserve are as well looked 
after as those in use. No one may be considered well dressed 
who has a button off, a seam ripped, or a spot in evidence. To 
deserve the title of well dressed one must put one’s clothes on 
correctly: no gaping division of belt and skirt is permissible, no 
buttons missing, no shoes run over at the heels. Many women 
say that to be neat in appearance is the greatest task of their lives, 
and it would seem that the time expended in keeping clothes in 
order and putting them on correctly is greater than all other 
essentials. Yet all these precautions are well worth the effort. 

A knowledge of the art of renovating and dyeing is necessary. 
Making over a garment and changing the color is a money saver if 
thoroughly understood and properly done. I say properly done, for 
this is one point where home sewers must show a fine discrimination. 
It is a costly expenditure of time, strength and patience to recon- 
struct a garment which may not be improved in appearance nor 
made serviceable by the process. 

A systematic overhauling at stated periods of all clothing in use 
is absolutely necessary, and all clothing in reserve should be cleaned 
theroughly before being put away. 

To keep your clothes in good condition have padded hangers 
with covers for all coats and dresses, and keep them in use in dust- 
proof closets and drawers. Never put any street apparel away 
until it has been thoroughly brushed and cleaned, and never wear 
street clothes in the house. 

Have both house shoes and street shoes, for shoes worn in the 
house get shabby and _ scuffy-looking very quickly. Shoes i 
reserve should be cleaned, lightly oiled and filled with tissue paper 
to keep the shape; then put away from dust. 

Stockings wear longer if, before being worn, the heels and toes 
are worked with a running stitch and the tops faced down with 
an old stocking leg. 


Knowledge of Sewing is Essential 


WOMAN can hardly dress well on $50 a year unless she is her 
own tailor, seamstress and milliner. This may seem a formi- 
dable array of accomplishments to the girl or woman who has no 
knowledge of these things, but she may learn, as thousands of other 
women have learned, and by very inexpensive methods. Paper 
patterns solve the greatest difficulties for these inexperienced seam- 
stresses in making it possible for them to cut and fit correctly. The 
table of measurements for material and trimming obviates mistakes 
in the quantity of material to be purchased, and special articles on 
sewing, which are to be found in all home publications, give the finer 
details of development and finish. In many locations there are inex- 
pensive schools of dressmaking and tailoring where one may learn the 
various little secrets of perfect finish at a small expenditure of 
money. Some women have collars adjusted and the final pressing 
done by professional tailors, and the result is well worth the nominal 
price asked. Women who have already learned are generous, too, in 
teaching others, for deep down in every woman’s heart is the very. 
commendable desire to be attractively clothed, and they know that 
by helping others their own experience is widened advantageously. 
Style is a misnamed quality which women who dress well on a 
limited amount have learned to avoid, selecting, instead, serviceable 
material, correct color and good design, all with an eye to that which 
best suits their figures, personalities, needs and surroundings. 

To trim hats artistically is next to impossible for some women, but 
an exchange of services with a woman who can do this well and who 
is unsuccessful with cutting or fitting is a resource many women 
depend upon. 


. 
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The Quick Way 
to Make the 


Best Soup 


Order a jar of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef from your 
grocer. Notice its rich- 
ness and appetizing aroma. 


Then make your soup 
according to the cook book 
rule—all but the stock. 
When your recipe says 
‘fadd stock,’’ get out your 
Armour’s Extract of Beef 
and allow a teaspoonful to 
every quart of liquid. 


You will have the most 
satisfactory soup you have 
ever served, with a delight- 
ful flavor that ordinary 
soups cannot boast. 


For Armour’s Extract 
of Beef is the richest, most 
concentrated soup stock 
any cook could wish. 


One jar costs little more 
than the materials neces- 
sary for a small supply of 
old-fashioned soup stock, 
and it goes twice as far. 


It saves fuel, time and 
trouble—no more stewing 
over the kitchen stove. 


What Users Say 


Mrs. W. K. Hurley, Texas—‘‘I find that 
Armour’s Extract of Beef saves me time, worry 
and expense. I have long depended upon it to 
help me out in my cooking and could hardly 
keep house without it. I should advise every 
housekeeper to send for that valuable little cook 
book, ‘Popular Recipes,’ and learn how it 
helps them economize.’’ 


Mrs. H.C. F., Seattle, Washington — ‘‘I use 
Armour’s Extract of Beef many ways to great 
advantage, but will cite only one. A little 
added to a glass of milk gives a flavor that is a 
pleasant change both for baby and his grand- 
mother. ’”’ 


A postal mailed to Armour & Company, Chicago, 
will bring you “Popular Recipes’’— free. It will 
show you the many uses of Armour’s Extract of Beef. 


Save the cap or the 
paper certificate un- 
der the cap from every 
jar of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef you 
buy. Send either to 
us with 10 cents to pay 
for carriage and pack- 
ing. We will send 
you a beautiful silver tea, bouillon or 
after-dinner coffee spoon or _ butter 
spreader free—Wm. Rogers & Sons’ 
AA—in an artistic design known as the 
Armour Lily Pattern, each marked with 
your initial. 





For a limited time we will allow each family to have 
12—a set that would cost you $6.00 —fer $1.20. 
This offer is restricted to residents of the United 
States. Address 


DEPT. E-105 
ARMOUR 4x? COMPANY 
CHICAGO 























The Girl Who is Betwixt and Between 


Designs by Edith M. Burtis: With Drawings by Anna May Cooper 


The panel dress shown in the 
group below is especially youthful 
in design, yet follows the lines of 
women’s dresses closely enough 
to give dignity to its wearer. The 
dress, which has a peasant waist, 
the sleeves and body cut as one 
piece, is closed in the back and has 
a little fullness at each side front, 
adjusted over the shoulders by 
tucks. The undersleeves are 
sewed to a guimpeas is the collar 
of lace, and the skirt is five-gored. 
No patterns can be supplied. 


5942 —Flowered lawns and dim- 
ities are pretty and suitable for 
all ages, but particularly adaptable 
for the young girl. Lace, embroid- 
ery and other trimmings are not 
necessary nor desirable for these 
girls. Soft ribbon bows ora sash 
of surah is all the embellishment 
needed. Patterns (No. 5942) come 
in sizes 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 
12 years requires four yards and 
a quarter of 36-inch material, one 
yard and a half of insertion, and 
five yards of ribbon, 





59/6 

















HE American Fashion Editors will take 

pleasure in answering any questions pertain- 
ing to the designs shown on this page, and about 
designs and materials in general suitable for the 
growing girl. The Editors are ready to assist 
you with these clothes problems, and ask only that 
a stamped, addressed envelope be inclosed with 
your inquiry. Address 


THE AMERICAN FASHION EDITORS 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia 














The coat suit shown at the top of this page is desirable for girls 
from 10 to 14 years of age. Thecoat is cut on generous lines to allow of 
some fullness when belted in; the wide sailor collar gives breadth to 
the shoulders, and the sleeves are roomy and comfortable. The 
skirt is plaited with a box-plaited effect at center front and back, and 
an inverted box-plait at each hip. No patterns can be supplied. 


5 946—A new look is given to this blouse dress by the use of plain 
and coin-spotted challis. Linen, madras or chambray would be prac- 
tical if the dress were intended for every-day wear. Patterns (No. 
5946) — with five-gored skirt, gathered at the waist—come in sizes 10, 
12 and 14 years. Size 14 years requires four yards and a half of 36- 
inch plain material and one yard and a half of 36-inch fancy material. 








~ 

Usually known as a sorority 
dress is the plaited design shown 
above. There is this difference, 
however, in this design: the 
sleeve-capsand side- body sections 
are cut in one piece in the kimono- 
sleeve style, so simple to make 
and so becoming to young girls. 
Serge, mohair, galatea and linen 
are suited for thistypeof dress,and 
a white linen collar and silk tie add 
a note of color and freshness toan 
otherwise rather severe garment. 
No patterns can be supplied. 


5951—With the coat shown 
here is completed a very pretty 
and practical outfit for the grow- 
ing girl. This coat may be made 
to serve two purposes: that of 
general utility, and as a dress-up 
coat if good material is selected 
for the making. Broadcloth or 
serge is advised, pongee in dyed 
shades or taffeta. Patterns 
(No. 5951) come in sizes 10, 12 and 
14 years. Size 12 requires five 
yards of 36-inch material and one 
yardand an eighth of 22-inch silk. 








ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs on this page can be supplied at 15 cents each, post-free. 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Flaxon 


Summer 
Fabrics 


AINTY and sheer and beau- 

tiful. The varied textures in 
pure white, the many charming, 
delicate-colored prints in which 
these fabrics appeared last season 
were only a promise. ‘This year the 
variety is bewildering, both whites 
and patterns more attractive, the 
colors more delightful. Flaxon, you 
know, has the sheerness and finish 
of expensive linens and lawns, retains 
its finish permanently and launders 
perfectly. 


Flaxon Fabrics are most desirable for all 
Summer apparel in which white goods 
are suitable—frocks and gowns, evening 
dresses, shirtwaists, two-piece suits, lingerie, 
misses’ and children’s clothing, etc. 


Sold by all leading dry goods stores. Ask 
for Flaxon and look for the name “ Flaxon”’ 
in red on the selvage of every yard. If 
your favorite store does not keep Flaxon, 
please write to us. 


122 to 50 cents per yard 





CLARENCE WHITMAN 
& COMPANY 


39 Leonard St., New York, N. Y. 


Ask your dealer to show you a Royal 
Society Shirtwaist Package, containing 3 
yards of Flaxon stamped for embroidery 
and sufficient Royal Society Embroidery 
Floss to complete the design. The designs 
are in great variety. Full size paper patterns 
and cutting chart. In sizes 34, 36, 
38, 40 (all 4 patterns). Price, $1.00. 
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must reckon—likewise a personage whom she must never take 

seriously. She will meet him in numbers governed only by the 
scope of her particular field of activity; and it is a matter of vital 
importance that she shall never allow him consideration beyond the 
moments exacted from her as a listener. 

Even more incumbent upon the business girl than to be a good 
talker is it to be a perfect listener. Her development of this trait 
may be, in part, a reason for her receiving confidences of a nature so 
intimate as to prove astonishing and alarming if the girl has not 
learned how to cope with them. It is not a pleasant feature of her 
business life, but she may make it teach her to classify and to 
measure her fellow-creatures, and so, in a way, she may be repaid 
for the annoyance of it: for the ability of correctly estimating 
character is a valuable part of her equipment. 

The man does not, in most cases, reflect seriously upon the 
subject, nor does he usually intend harm. Whither he or the girl 
may be drifting does not occur to him. He turns easily in his 
swivel-chair, tilting it back and balancing his paper-knife. 

“You women don’t get the real idea of things,”’ he remarks, with 
smiling condescension, to the woman who, in pursuit of a business 
errand, occupies the chair beside his desk. ‘I know; I’m married. 
Now, my wife ——” 

Surely he does not mention his wife, thus casually, to a stranger? 
Yes, he does. Not all business men are prone to confidences, 
remember, but the man under discussion apparently has no sense 
of the fitness of things—and such men are legion. 

““When we were married,” the man continues, ‘‘ my wife, who, like 
many other women, thinks she has a very strong character, expected 
to rule things. I knew it, and the very first evening after we were 
married I said to her: ‘Now, see here, my dear: this marriage 
business doesn’t cut any great amount of ice with me. I intend doing 
precisely as I did before—and tonight I’m going to a prize-fight!’ I 
went, too,” he ends. 

Now this man’s wife is not only very lovable but the man himself 
is chivalrously devoted to her also, and has been from their child- 
hood days. Still on the sunny side of middle age he has retained a 
boyish love of vainglory. Doubtless the incident itself was true, but 
it happened in a way to change its color entirely. The girl, however, 
has no means of knowing all this. She must listen with perfect 
attention, smile without committing herself, conclude her errand and 
proceed on her way: that must be absolutely all. 

Personal confidences have no part in her business life, except as 
she may make them improve her power of judgment. Her personal 
existence, which may and should be very full, has no connection 
with her office life; rarely can the two be allowed to touch. She 
must learn to measure this business world, which to her is a marvel, 
and she must bring to the task her full intelligence. 


4 ‘HE confidential man is a factor with which the business girl 


BUSINESS girl must also learn to listen and not to repeat, or, 
repeating, to do it where it can work no harm. Though unso- 
licited these confidences carry with them a degree of responsibility. 
“Tt seems to me,” said a girl who heads a department in a large 
commercial house, “‘ that it is often the men who are fondest of their 
wives who talk the worst about them. Our sales manager’s desk 
and mine are together in a corner, separate from the rest of the 
office. He is a highly nervous man, he has heavy responsibilities, 
and he is so constituted that he must in some way ‘let off steam.’ 
He is devoted to his wife, but she is not always quite considerate— 
that is putting it mildly—and I am intrusted with his feelings on 
the subject. Yesterday he hung up the receiver and mimicked 
a whining voice: ‘Can’t you come home? I’ve got such a head- 
ache.’ Then he directed my attention to his desk, with an exas- 
perated shrug, and, to excuse his irritation, he followed his first 
remark with some matrimonial side-light stories which certainly 
did not better the situation. He ought not to say the things, and 
if his wife knew how much he tells me trouble would result. She is 
exacting, and he works very hard. It is difficult sometimes to 
refrain from a soothing word or two, but I know that 
I must not—and I do not—say a word. He talks, and 
I neither repeat nor reply.” 

Besides avoiding danger this girl is gaining a practical 
knowledge of the value of knowing when not to talk. 

When a man says to a girl, prefacing his remarks with 
a probably favorable opinion as to marriage instead of a 
business life for women, ‘The bottom has dropped out 
of the basket many a time since I was married, you 
know,”’ he, as a rule, only wishes to talk, and the girl 
must learn to recognize his motive and to ignore and 
forget his comments. 

“No, things do not go as you expect they will,” 
he resumes. ‘“‘ Now, for instance, my wife hates games, 
while to me a game affords relaxation and real enjoyment. I would 
not bore her with something she detests, but after a man has worked 
all day—well, the evenings are not what one might have expected. 
Oh, I stay at home. There is always night-work in my line, you 
know. The wife thinks that I work too hard and she gets the 
doctor to say so too. I’m strong enough: it isn’t that. Still, I 
wish that my wife understood a little better.” 

Probably this man was not particularly seeking the sympathy 
which was not his due from the girl, but he would accept it, and he 
would ask for it again. From the girl’s standpoint, however, even 
apart from the harm of encouraging an intimacy which she must 
not allow, it is distinctly uncomfortable to have a man sighing over 
his dull evenings, his wife’s preference for society instead of children, 
or her extravagance. 


T MAY be difficult to maintain absolute neutrality when a man 

whom a girl meets daily, and whom she likes and respects, turns 
to her for sympathy under wrath-provoking—though by no means 
hopeless or unbearable—home conditions. She must be 
constantly upon her guard lest continual expression 
of discontent, more or less well founded, wear upon her 
reserve as the proverbial water upon rock. If he does 
not exasperate her he may in time win her sympathies 
to an unwarranted and dangerous extent. 

“T had to go out last night,” said a lawyer to his secre- 
tary, impatiently opening his desk after a late arrival. 
“‘My wite insisted, and you know what that means. A 
mad rush for home, dressing at breakneck speed, bolting 
dinner, and home at two in the morning. Because we 
were out late she let me oversleep as I ‘needed the 
rest’! and I had to swallow my breakfast whole, catch 
a later train than usual, and—look at this desk!” 





The Business Girl and the 
Confidential Man 


By Harriet Brunkhurst 
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The secretary knew the amount and the importance of the work 
in hand. She had refused an opera for the evening before because 
the critical juncture in the office necessitated steady nerves and a 
clear, unwearied brain. 

“Then,” as he partially vented his indignation by slamming a 
memorandum into the waste-basket, ‘‘she actually told me to be 
sure not to forget Bobby’s rubbers! Hang it all—I wish I didn’t 
have any wife and kids!” 

The secretary said never a word as she arranged her papers. 
Later she rescued the memorandum, and bought the rubbers in her 
luncheon hour. When her employer was leaving she quietly placed 
the parcel within his reach. 

““Bobby’s rubbers,” she said in answer to his look of inquiry. 

“Oh, thank you, Miss Morton! You had them charged? Guess 
you think me a bear sometimes—but I don’t know what I would do 
without you. Good-night!” 

There was a fractional pause' before the “good-night,” and it may 
have been a temptation to the secretary to enter a gently consolatory 
word or two, but she only smiled and answered his “ good-night.”’ 

Suppose, however, that she had expressed an interest during his 
morning’s tirade, no more, perhaps, than “I am sorry.” One such 
word leads to others—invites further confidences. Tired, irritated, 
crowded with work, her fresh face might easily enough tempt him 
as a solace during his luncheon; there would be the plausible enough 
excuse of planning the afternoon’s work, or the more personal one 
of fortifying her against the coming rush with a daintier, more 
leisurely repast than she could afford for herself: delicately put and 
with kindly intent, but making the step to further intimacies an 
easy one. When the wife chanced again to be unreasonable it 
would be easy enough to find a pretext for remaining in town for 
dinner; then, the evening broken, a theater and possibly a supper 
afterward. Not more than that would be needed for the establish- 
ment of a sympathy and understanding that might lead to devious 
ways—and the path is easier to avoid than to leave. There follows 
possible disaster, certain unbalancing of a home, and no less certain 
demoralization of the girl’s standards of right and wrong. The 
word of sympathy must not be uttered. 


HERE is, too, the man who purposely confides, with full inten- 

tion of winning all the favors possible. 

“You are so sensible!’’ he may exclaim, after the girl has done her 
best to seem unconscious of his preoccupied air and some patent 
fidgeting. “I wish my wife understood me as you do! Somehow 
we can’t seem to hit it off at all.” 

That is the gist of it. He may possess the skill to put it more 
delicately, and if the girl be impressionable this may be the begin- 
ning of an understanding which has a very certain degree of peril. 
A sense of the fitness of things may prompt a girl to resentment of an 
attempt to drag her into unpleasantness which has no part in her life, 
and it certainly is revolting to be made a party to an action which, 


at the least, is ill-bred; yet the girl has rarely any choice but to: 


listen. She may develop a skill in steering away from objectionable 
topics, but she cannot express resentment any more than sympathy. 
The one as much as the other is recognition of something that she 
must ignore. 

She may learn to allow these things to make no impression upon 
her. If she maintains the attitude that it means absolutely nothing 
so far as she is concerned, and holds consistently to that decision, 
the confidential man is rendered harmless, whatever his intentions 
may be. For, mind, this confidential man rarely intends harm; he 
simply drifts into a habit which may have disastrous consequences. 
It rests with the girl whether she shall drift with him. 

A woman, at the close of a business call, had wished a man “‘bon 
voyage” with a smiling inference that an occupation which necessi- 
tated three or four trips to Europe in a year was an enviable one. 

“Tt sounds attractive enough,” answered the traveler, “but when 
it means being away from home for two months at a time and 
never knowing when it may be necessary to make a jump to San 
Francisco, Chicago or New Orleans—well, it is not so 
alluring.” 

Several months later she called on a similar occasion. 

“T suppose that I must offer no felicitations upon 
the trip abroad,” she remarked in parting. 

“Oh, yes, you may this time,” he answered gayly. 
“T am taking my wife with me!” 

“All women are not like you,” said another man. 
“You know a man’s wife cannot expect very much of 
him when she says without compunction: ‘You will 
have to get your dinner out tonight; I have an engage- 
ment.’ Ofcourse, it’s all right—she doesn’t need to stay 
home for me. One can’t help knowing, though, that 
some women are different.” His hard tone softened as 
he ended, and his visitor paused, for a second’s space, before. she 
turned the subject into another channel. 

“He is a man who would never lose his hold upon a woman 
except through his own fault,” she said afterward, “and for a 
moment I was tempted to tell him so—especially as he would not 
lose it past hope of regaining his lost ground. But advice is not 
wanted and sympathy is not permissible.” 


, 


“PUT a girl cannot continually hear such revelations and remain 

sweet, unspoiled and feminine,” some one says. So said 
another, and. the question was put to a business girl who seems 
wholly apart from any connection with business, though she has 
been in it for four years. 

“‘Of course girls hear such things,” she answered, “‘only more than 
you have said. You should hear our Mr. Robert talk. He and 
his wife get on each other’s nerves and he comes and tells me about 
it. He has not an idea that he is disloyal. I suppose he knows that 
he can trust me, but I do wish that he wouldn’t.” 

That is precisely the attitude of most business girls. 
They can and must learn to control the situation, but 
they sincerely wish that the confidential man would mend 
his ways. It isa phase of business life that can scarcely 
be avoided—one that must be met with tact and dignity. 

That a grave danger lurks in these confidences is an 
indubitable fact. Also it is true that neither business 
school nor college trains a girl in the safe handling of 
such situations. Attentive, non-committal listening dis- 
poses of the matter for the time being, and each time 
the danger is met and defeated gives added strength for 
the next encounter. Then, too, the very man who con- 
sciously seeks sympathy will admire and respect vastly 
the girl who denies him. 











Suppose Some One Advertised 
One Powder to Make Both 
Coffee and Tea 


If any one told you that he 
had discovered a wonderful 
powder—one which would make 
a cup of coffee or tea— either 
perfectly: 

Would you believe him? 

It is just as absurd for any one 
to claim to have discovered one 
dye which will color every mate- 
rial perfectly. 

For there are two classes of 
goods to be dyed — vegetable 
fibre fabrics and animal fibre fab- 
rics —and they are as different as 
tea and coffee. 


Cotton and Linen are vegetable 
fibre fabrics. That is the fibres 
of which they are made are of 
vegetable origin. 

Wool and Silk are animal fibre 
fabrics. That is the fibres of 
which they are made are of ani- 
mal origin. 

Mixed Goods are classed as 
vegetable fibre fabrics because 
they usually contain from 60% to 
80% of vegetable fibres. 

Now vegetable fibre fabrics re- 
quire one kind of dye and animal 
fibre fabrics another and radically 
different kind of dye if the very 
best results are to be produced. 


Diamond Dyes 


Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen or 
Mixed Goods color those fabrics and give 
the very best results possible. 

They will also do better work on Wool 
and Silk than any of the inferior so-called 
**All Purpose ’’ dyes for which their manu- 
facturers make such rash claims— coffee or 
tea from one powder perfectly sort of claims. 


The other Diamond Dyes for Wool or 
Silk will recolor these animal fibre fabrics 
and give richer, deeper and more permanent 
shades than any other dyes made. 

The Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen or 
Mixed Goods come in a white envelope 
marked with this statement —‘‘Colors one 
pound of Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods.”’ 

Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk come in 
an envelope marked with this statement — 
**Colors one pound of Wool or Silk, or a 
Mixture of Wool and Silk Goods, ’’—usually 
a blue envelope, but sometimes a white one. 


Bath kinds of Diamond Dyes cost but 10c per package. 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the 
World. They have given entire satisfaction 
to women the world over. 

Mrs. J. H. Latham, of Rye, N.Y., says: 

**Diamond Dyes are the only dyes that 
suit me. Ihave tried others. Noone can 
make me believe in the one-dye-for-all- 
materials theory. ”’ 

Two valuable books FREE. Send us 
the name and address of your dealer and 
tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes. 
We will then send you the Diamond Dye 
Annual, a copy of the Direction Book and 
36 samples of dyed cloth Free. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
































Can a Pretty Waist be Made fora Dollar? 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


Exquisitely fine hand sewing and embroidery 
make a dainty and inexpensive form of trimming. 
The waist on the right—the first in the upper 
group—is trimmed with clusters of fine hand-run 
tucks with featherstitching and small eyelets 
worked in between. Two yards of 38-inch batiste 
at twenty-five cents are required for a 36-inch 
size, as well as four skeins of mercerized thread 
at twelve cents, and one yard of Valenciennes 
lace at ten cents to finish the collar and cuffs. 


Soft silk ribbon drawn through a two-inch-wide 
puffing of the material forms a pretty trimming 
on the blouse directly below. Two yards of 
sheer lawn—forty-six inches wide, at twenty 
cents a yard—will be sufficient for 36-inch size, 
allowing for the puffings, and the narrow, button- 
holed frill at the neck. Four yards of ribbon are 
required to run through the puffings and for the 
bows, including the girdle, and for twelve and a 
half cents this can be bought two inches wide. 





5940— The well-cut shirt- 
waist on the right is designed 
with a narrow shoulder yoke, 
which may be made of double 
material, inclosing the seams. 
Madras, barred or striped 
muslin or rep may be used, 
good qualities of which may 
be bought at twenty-five 
cents ayard. Patterns (No. 
5940) for this shirtwaist — 
with two clusters of tucks on the 
shoulders—come in six sizes: 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires three yards 
and a quarter of 30-inch mate- 
rial. Fasten withpearl buttons 
at fifteen cents a dozen. 


5934 — In making the dainty 
tucked and embroidered waist 
second in the lower group use 
a fine batiste at twenty cents 
a yard. Four skeins of mer- 
cerized thread at four cents 
will be required for the yoke 
and to use in fagoting the 
collar and cuffs. Use the 
small muslin-covered buttons, 
with corded loops of batiste, to 
trim the front and sleeves. 
Three dozen buttons will 
cost twelve cents. Patterns 
(No. 5934) come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires three yards 
of 30-inch material. 





For the pretty tucked waist shown on 
the third figure in the group below you 
could use a fine quality of lawn, and a 
very good grade, thirty-two inches wide, 
can be bought for twenty cents. For an 
average 36-inch size three yards will be 
required. The round yoke is run with 
pinch tucks and joined to the lower por- 
tion with a shaped band daintily trimmed 
with hand embroidery worked in linen 
floss, for which you will need at least four 
skeins at five cents each. 

















A charming and simple idea for trim- 
ming is shown in the blouse above, made 
of sheer pin-dotted Swiss, with the panel 
design formed with running stitches 
worked in a heavy linen floss and carried 
through the dots. It may be cut over any 
plain one-piece pattern. Two yards of 36- 
inch Swiss at thirty cents will be required 
and three skeins of four-cent linen floss. 
The collar, made of alternating strips of 
lace and Swiss, requires one yard of 
twelve-cent Valenciennes lace insertion. 


A pretty adaptation of the peasant 
waist is shown in the design below 
on the right, for which you will 
need a yard and three-quarters of 
38-inch batiste attwenty cents. Half 
a yard of 54-inch net for trimming 
will be required, at seventy-five cents. 
Tuck and sew on waist, finish with 
a band of the material, then cut 
away the batiste from under the net, 
and trim with muslin-covered buttons 
at four cents a dozen. 








5938 — Practical for every-day wear with 
a tailored suit is the trim-looking waist 
above, made of cotton rep at twenty-five 
cents a yard, with a narrow band of Delft- 
blue rep inserted under each side of the 
shaped front and back panels and at the 
edge of the cuffs. Patterns (No. 5938) 
for this waist —closing at the center front — 
come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three yards of 
30-inch material, and five-eighths of a yard 
of a contrasting color for trimming band. 























ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on 
the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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P The Girl in H 


Designs by ; 
Caroline Perry | Tailor- 


1a 
5927-5928 t 


5971—Especially suited to the very slender form 

are the lines of the cutaway coat shown above, with 

the plaits inlet at the side front ina graceful manner. ; 
No patterns can be supplied for this coat, but it may / 
be made over a plain pattern, altering it for the 

plaited section. Gendarme-blue or the new moss- ‘ ie 
green would look well, with collar and cuffs of black ‘ role \ 
taffeta. Patterns (No. 5971) for this skirt—cut in ry PeN 
seven gores, with an inverted box-plait at the back rm. 

and a plaited section at the side front—come in five ’ 

sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 re- ¥ P 
quires three yards and a half of 44-inch material. 


5927-5928—The revival of the Eton jacket in a : \, 
new and graceful form is shown on the second q ; 
figure above. It fastens at the side front with heavy , thn 
braided buttons, making a simple and attractive , | ' 
trimming, continued down the side of the skirt. Ps AS 

Patterns (No. 5927) for this Eton—closing at the \ q 
left side front—come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches ~ 

bust measure. Size 36 requires one yard and three- 
quarters of 44-inch material. Patterns (No. 5928) 
for this five-gored tunic skirt come in five sizes: : 
22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires ’ eee 
two yards and three-quarters of 44-inch material. 





5925-5926—The broad revers and sailor collar of : 
this double-breasted coat give a charming air of ’ 
youthfulness to the tailored suit on the right. Made : 
of sapphire-blue it would be effective with revers a 
faced in black. Patterns (No. 5925) for this coat 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards and three-quarters of 
44-inch material and seven-eighths of a yard of silk. 
Patterns (No. 5926) for this seven-gored skirt come 
in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 
2A requires four yards and a quarter of 44-inch 
material, including the trimming band. 
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5925-5926 

















er New Spring 
ade Suit 


Drawings by 
Eda Soest Doench 











Just above is an attractive plain suit, in the more 
severe tailored style suitable for practical wear, 
showing the long, wide, pointed revers and deeper 
collar of the new coats, and the more youthful 
shortened length. There is scant fullness at the 
top of the sleeves, and turnback pointed cuffs. The 
skirt hangs in straight, slim lines from the hips, 
being simply designed with a wide box-plait at the 
center front, back and on each side, fitted closely 
about the hips and stitched to knee depth, giving a 
graceful width to the lower edge. No patterns can 
be supplied for this coat or skirt. 


5929-5930— Made of serge or homespun Shantung 
silk, in the new Chasseur-blue or marron-brown, 
the suit above would be attractive with the collar 
and cuffs of biscuit-colored taffeta. Patterns (No. 
5929) for this coat come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards of 44-inch 
material, and seven-eighths of a yard of 22-inch silk 
for the collar and cuffs facing. Patterns (No. 5930) 
for this skirt — with panel front and back and side- 
plaited section — come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires four yards of 
44-inch material. 


To wear in the afternoon with a pretty chiffon 
waist, or as a practical morning suit with a soft,- 
tailored shirtwaist trimmed with a jabot frill, the 
suit shown on the left would be exceedingly attractive. 
The lines of this coat are decidedly straight in cut, 
close fitting around the hips, with a slight shaping 
at the under-arm. The graceful, all-around kilted 
skirt is shown in a new form varying from the exag- 
gerated dimensions of the old styles of this character. 
The plaits are laid in straight, shallow folds, so that 
the entire width of the skirt barely measures three 
yards and a half. No patterns can be supplied. 

















DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all of 

the numbered designs which are shown on this 
page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. The amount of material required 
for the various sizes is printed on the pattern 
envelopes. All measurements should be carefully 
taken before ordering any of these patterns. 

Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or 
by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure 
for coats, and waist and hip measures for skirts, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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he Easily Irmmed Hat for Girls 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 
Drawings by C. G. Sheldon 





Below is a Simple Morning Hat for a Young Girl, Made 
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On This Large Evening Hat of Tulle the Plume 
Rests on the Lace Brim in a Graceful Way 


ERTAINLY no part of the wardrobe requires 

such special thought as the hat one chooses 
for the various clothes and purposes. No matter 
how lovely and becoming a gown or suit if the 
hat is not in keeping with the character of the 
dress the entire ensemble of the costume will be 
ruined. It seems almost superfluous to say that 
a flower or feather trimmed hat should not be 
worn with every-day business clothes. Choose 
a hat in a becoming shape and a moderate size, 
made of a well-wearing straw braid, and use for 
the trimming an ornament made of ribbon, or, 
what is often less expensive, satin or silk in 
dress widths. These are materials which will 
not look shoddy and will wear well in all kinds 
of weather. 

Apart from the fact of the present vogue of 
unpretentious trimming is the more important 
fact of the inexpensiveness and slight experience 
in professional knowledge required to copy these 
more simply trimmed hats, which for this reason 
should appeal to every woman. 

One is constantly surprised at the fascinating 
little bows and rosettes and other forms of orna- 
mentation which may be made from small left- 
over ends of silk and short lengths of ribbon. 
Flowers and feathers are a charming adornment 
for afternoon and evening hats, their grace and 
delicacy giving the softening and beautifying 
note needed to complete a costume appropriate 
to the later hours of the day, when the simple 
tailor clothes are laid aside for more dressy gar- 
ments. Their very fragility, which enhances 
the value of these trimmings for feminine adorn- 
ment, sets them apart as a form of trimming to 
be used only on the occasions when one puts on 
one’s prettiest and gayest clothes. 

Two hats of this character are shown on this 
page—the one directly above and the flower- 
trimmed hat in the center of the page. 





of Blue Dotted Chiffon, Edged With Straw Braid 


A Large Rose and Pud in Melon Pink are Placed on 
the Brim of the Picture Hat Below of Hemp Braid 





The Smart Trimness of the Pliable Woven Straw Hat 
Below Makes it Suitable for the Tailored Suit. It is 
Trimmed With a Jaunty Plaited Bow, Which Softens 
the Severity of the All-Around Standing Brim 





Loops of Amethyst Velvet Wired in a Butterfly 
Form Give a Youthful Air to This Rolled Sailor Hat 


N MAKING a tulle hat like the one shown in 

the upper left-hand corner of this page you 
will require a wire frame. First cover the entire 
frame with several thicknesses of tulle fitted 
perfectly plain, turning under all raw edges as 
neatly as if for a finished hat. It is then ready 
for the full crown, velvet binding and shirred 
tulle under-brim facing and the lace upper brim. 
This lace brim is applied flat, and it is quite 
easy to get this effect in lace bought by the yard 
by folding over a tiny plait here and there as 
needed, under the edge of the motif in the lace. 

The chiffon-covered hat in the center of the 
page at the top is made in a similar way, but as 
chiffon has not the extreme transparency of tulle 
a plain covering of thin silk or heavy net may be 
used underneath. Soft satin or velvet combined 
with the chiffon may be used in forming the 
demure bow which is the only trimming. 

The charm of the rolled sailor hat above is in 
the unusual arrangement of the bow, poised at 
the left side of the crown toward the back like a 
quivering butterfly. If ribbon is used a yard 
and a half in a six-inch width will be required 
for four loops, or half a yard of bias-cut velvet 
would answer. Wirethe loops on each side only, 
not through the center, using silk ribbon wire. 

In forming a bow like the one just below on 
the hat with side-turning brim use a flat ribbon 
wire. Do not sewit to the ribbon, but first bend 
the wire just as if you were making a bow and 
slip in between each loop, fastening with invisible 
tacking stitches. Draw the knot over the loops in 
a soft, easy arrangement, fastening with stitches 
taken underneath. 

In a large-crowned hat use a flat halo band to 
fit the inside crown of the hat to the head. The 
high bands which raise the hat from the head 
are not used, the hat being fitted well down on 
the head in a natural manner. 





Pretty Morning Hat Which May be of Striped Flannel or 
Percale, and Simply Banded With a Leather Belt 





Loops of Flowered Ribbon Make a Simple and Pretty 
Trimming on This Young Girl’s Hat of Green Straw 














The Prettiest Dresses 
That the Actresses Wear 
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Selected by Blanche G. Merritt 
Drawings by M. E. Musselman 











5941—The modern play is so attractively costumed that it holds a wealth of ideas for the 
girl in search of stylish or artistic gowns, hats or hairdressing. This red-and-white 
striped voile—a morning dress worn in a play of suburban life—has a very clever 
Empire effect gained by the black taffeta bias band trimmings. The Cluny lace collar 
belongs to the white lawn underblouse, which might be extended as a lining. Patterns 
(No. 5941) for this dress—with the waist and short sleeves cut in one piece, and a five- 
gored skirt lengthcned with a straight, plaited flounce—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires six yards and a quarter of 44-inch material. 


5931—Today the actress selects her gowns, following carefully the character she 
represents, and time, place and environment are all taken into consideration. This blue- 
and-white striped gown worn by an actress when she visited her neighbor was inter- 
esting in details: the stripes laid in three tucks at the shoulders, and the sash tied in 
the new fashion. Patterns (No. 5931) for this Empire dress—with waist and sleeves cut 
in one piece, with three shoulder tucks, and a five-gored, slightly gathered skirt—come 
in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches. Size 36 requires five yards and a half of 36-inch material, 
and one yard and an eighth of 36-inch material for 4-inch folds on skirt. 


5935—A flower-trimmed dress, worn as an elaborate afternoon house dress, of two 
superposed chiffons—pink and blue—gives a splendid hint for a spring or summer even- 
ing dress for a girl. The balancing of the two little satin flower vines is very effective. 
Patterns (No. 5935) for this Empire dress—with surplice overblouse (which may also 
be made with high neck and full-length sleeves), and a six-gored, slightly gathered 
skirt — come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires six yards 
and three-quarters of 36-inch material, one yard and a quarter of 22-inch silk, two 
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5937 —This is a dress for a woman past her first 
youth but still attractive. Of a soft, satin-finish 
wool, the long, straight folded edge—front and 
back—the graceful tucks on waist and sleeves, 
the pointed lace collar, the white net yoke to 
soften the face, and the odd belt-pin all go to 
make a harmonious whole, and may be worn on 
almost any occasion. Patterns (No. 5937) for 
this dress—with surplice waist closing at the left 
side front, and a five-gored skirt with an inverted 
plait at the back—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires six yards 
and three-quarters of 44-inch material, seven- 
eighths of a yard of all-over lace, and one yard 
and three-quarters of 36-inch lining. 


5933 — For two actresses in different plays to 
choose the same dress is quite unusual, but this 
white dress touched up with blue was seen in both 
an English comic operaandacomedy. With good 
reason, too, for it has the latest ideas in lingerie 
trimmings: puffings of the silk batiste of which 
the dress is made, combined with insertion and 
edging of Valenciennes lace. The round ball 
crochet buttons trim both front and back so that 
it may be opened on whichever side you may 
desire. Patterns (No. 5933) for this Empire 
dress—with the sleeves and waist cut in one piece, 
and a six-gored skirt, ruffle-trimmed—come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 inches. Size 36 requires 
seven yards and a half of 44-inch material. 





S941 FO 5937 S935 5933 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplie 


amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Burean, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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yards of 18-inch all-over lace, and one yard and a quarter of 36-inch lining. i 














d at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or 























The Prettiest Dresses 
That the Actresses Wear 


Selected by Blanche G. Merritt 
Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


























5945—In a successful society play this dress is worn as a morning calling gown. 
Simplicity is the effect from the color scheme, rather than from the dress, which is a 
combination of two materials, chiffon and cloth. It issuch a good idea for many summer 
materials, such as cotton voile with linen, silk muslin and cloth, figured organdy and 
plain lawn or linen, or for make-overs. Patterns (No. 5945) for this dress—with a 
draped overblouse cut in one piece with the short sleeves, and with a five-gored gathered 
skirt with deep, shaped, circular flounce—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires seven yards and a half of 44-inch material. 


5939 —This dress shows a good idea for two materials, as short lengths of goods 
may be bought advantageously. Worn in a society play as an afternoon visiting gown it 
is an excellent idea for thin materials—usually'so hard to make up into a gown that will 
look well when made at home. . Patterns (No. 5939) for this dress—with tucked shoulder 
sections, and the lower portion of the waist cut in one piece with the undersleeve, and 
with a five-gored skirt laid in soft plaits—come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires four yards and a quarter of 36-inch plain material, two yards and 
three-quarters of conirasting goods, and three-quarters of a yard of all-over tucking. 
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5947— Actresses who are inclined to be stout must do some serious thinking to be 
artistically and stylishly dressed. Worn in a bright little comic opera by a star who 
knows how to dress as well as to amuse this gown proves several rules of dressing. 
One is that tabs of some sort, stopping below the bust-line, make for long lines from 
shoulder to waist. Patterns (No. 5947) for this dress—with one-piece overblouse and 
draped revers, and a three-piece slightly raised skirt and tunic—come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires eight yards of 36-inch material, and one yard 
and three-quarters of 36-inch lining for waist only. 





5949 — During the run cf a play several dresses 
will often be discarded by a star before she gets 
the one that proves a success. Ata play recently 
I noted that the principal actress removed part 
of the waist-trimming during an exit— probably 
to let some one in the audience judge the effect. 
This dress was made of white chiffon over 
satin, and embroidered with asilvery crystal bead 
design. Patterns (No. 5949) for this dress— 
with surplice overdrapery, with or without full- 
length sleeves, and with a five-gored under- 
skirt with circular tunic—come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
seven yards and a half of 36-inch material, and 
three yards and a quarter of 36-inch material 
for upper portion of underskirt waist lining. 


5943—Made of one of the soft satins of the 
messaline variety this gown in its simplicity 
of cut shows to full advantage the beautiful 
lights and shades of the material. A woman 
who is neither thin nor stout could study to 
advantage the actress who wears this gown, in 
its simple one-tone color scheme so that the 
flounce lines do not detract from her height. 
Patterns (No. 5943) for this dress—made with 
an overblouse cut in one piece with the sleeve- 
caps, and-with a five-gored skirt with three 
circular flounces—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires seven 
yards and a quarter of 30-inch material, one 
yard and seven-eighths of all-over lace, and 
seven-eighths of a yard of 22-inch silk. 








ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for_the’ designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The 
amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, 
giving number of pattern and bust measure;“and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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O MAKE the pretty 

lace-trimmed apron 
above you will need a 
yard of sheer dotted 
Swiss. It is prettily 
shaped with a _ pointed 
bib and rounded apron 
portion in one piece, 
drawn in at the waist 
with ribbon run through 
embroidered eyelets. 


Ae et 
of Japanese silk in 
a flowering nasturtium 
pattern is used for the 
charming apron on the 
right, with the cut-out 
lower edge trimmed with 
stitched bands of wash- 
ablewhite silk and ribbon 
strings slipped through 
slits bound with silk. 


Girls Afternoon Tea Aprons 


- 


By Selina Yorke 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


IDE lace is used in a charm- 

ing way at the top and again 
at the lower edge of the apron on 
the left, which is made of sheer 
lawn and finished with narrow 
beading run with ribbon. 


HE unique little apron above is 
made of soft silk in plain-colored 
china blue, with the shaped lower 
section, which may be open for a 
deep pocket, in a Persian design 


carrying the tone of blue. 
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OR the apron on the right, which 

is simply gathered at the waist, 
use a bordered silk muslin. It is 
trimmed with a long, narrow pocket 
and high-draped girdle, with knotted 
ends drawn to the front. 












NSERTION and frills of 

Valenciennes prettily trim the 
apron of rosebud lawn on the 
left, and the dainty organdy one 
on the right made with the long 
panel. Above is one of tussah, 
braid and ribbon trimmed. 


























ATISTE in a pale violet 

was used for the charm- 
ing apron above, with the 
design in stencil. The full- 
ness is laid in deep plaits 
stitched flat at the center. 
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HE little apron pictured above 

is made of China silk, bordered 
in delicate pink figured silk with 
satin roses in dull old blue. 













LOVELY afternoon 

apron of white ba- 
tiste trimmed with linen 
Cluny insertion and 
edging and a large me- 
dallion of lace at the 
centerfront. The pretty 
shoulder straps are gath- 
ered in under a ribbon 
rosette and finished with 
lace-trimmed points. 


ELFT-BLUE bands 

of cotton rep are 
used in a novel way as a 
trimming on the quaint 
little apron on the left, 
which is so prettily 
shaped and made of soft 
white batiste trimmed 
with rosettes and loops of 
satin ribbon in an un- 
usual arrangement. 









































How to Give a Maypole Dance 


By Mrs. Jennette E. Carpenter Lincoln, Author of “Maypole Possibilities” 


Former Director of Physical Training for Women, University of Illinois 





Ready for the Wreath Dance 


HE Maypole, with its possibili- 
‘Tis, may be so simple in its 

preparation, and at the same time 
so charming, that it appeals to every 
one, howsoever untrained in dances, 
games and pageantry. Its very rustic- 
ity adds to its ease, simplicity and 
general effect. Itisa most attractive 
entertainment, full of the essential 
child spirit and animation; and young 
and old, in any number, in field or 
park, in the schoolroom, church or 
parlor, may erect a pole of suitable 
size, with a convenient number of streamers of selected color; 
and, to an appropriate “catchy” air, plait and unplait the 
ribbons while dancing through the figures, varying the step with the 
time of the music, and making merry with laughter, while drinking 
in new life in high glee, as in the old days of ‘‘ Merrie England.” 

The Maypole is generally made of a tree of any desired size, and 
it may be decorated in any pleasing fashion. The streamers of 
bunting may be plaited in a variety of interesting patterns, and 
numberless figures and steps may be danced while plaiting the rib- 
bons. A wooden disk nailed at the top end of the pole will facilitate 
the permanent fastening of the streamers, and will give the plaiting 
a more attractive appearance. The base of the pole may be a 
square made of wooden strips fastened to the pole by supports, or 
it may be planted in the ground, or placed in a cement box in the 
ground so that it may be easily removed. There may be one 
Maypole, or there may be any number of poles. 

The Queen’s canopy is a simple contrivance made of a stick and 
wire circles, like an umbrella. The wires are left free to revolve in 
place. An old umbrella frame or a large Japanese umbrella may be 
conveniently used by children. The garland streamers of the canopy 
are made of white or light green bunting strips, twined with vines 
and flowers made of tissue paper, with a touch of tinsel. 

The musical instruments employed may be the drum, violin, 
flute, piano, or any old-time instruments in keeping with the 
character of the dance. Here is a description of the May Queen 
dance shown in the accompanying illustrations, part of a very suc- 
cessful Mayday Pageant as presented at the University of Illinois. 


BOUT the middle of May, at six o’clock in the evening, near 
sundown, the processional Pageant of all the players, two by 
two, carrying their ornamental accessories, proceed on their march to 
the Maypole. There are groups of National dancers in the costumes 
of their countries, including the little Milkmaids with caps, aprons 
and pails; the Scotch Highlanders with plaid, caps and feathers; 
the English Shepherdesses with their crooks, looking like a band of 
Bo-Peeps; the graceful Roman maidens with their pipes and gar- 
lands; some Japanese girls with their parasols, waddling and tip- 
toeing. Rollicking with glee come Robin Hood and his merry men 
for the Morris dances, not forgetting the spirited Hobbyhorse with 
practiced “‘false trotts, smooth ambles and Canterbury paces,” the 
inimitable Jester with his pranks, and the little black-faced Chim- 
neysweeps—all as told in “ Brand’s Popular Antiquities.” 

The Pageant procession in approaching the Maypole, the center 
of the scene, is led by the May Queen and her retinue—half of the 
attendants on each side of the Queen, partners taking 
opposite sides, those at the ends in front being “first partners.” 
They take their places in a semicircle about the Queen at a 
convenient distance from the pole. While the Queen and her 
attendants are taking their positions the Swedish folk-dancers 
or the Milkmaids—or any preferred ‘group of dancers—sur- 
round the pole and take up the streamers, and the other 
Pageant groups form in circles, or any effective arrangement, 
on the green about this central figure. At the beat of the 
drum, or other prearranged signals, the May Queen is crowned 
with the floral wreath, and all her subjects on the green, with 
significant attitudes and deep courtesies, pay homage to their 
Lady of the May; then, to the strains of an inspiring waltz, 
the Pageant revel begins. The 
canopy held stationary, the first 








Crowning the May Queen 


The Queen’s Coach Leads the Pageant 


body, looking over outside foot, hold- 
ing the garland loosely in the hands — 
inside hand high, outside hand low. 

Reverse this step and repeat until, 
meeting, the circle is formed. All 
face in one direction. 

With graceful waltz step go around 
in a circle once. 

The first partners face each other, 
while those behind them face corre- 
spondingly, and, with the first- 
described step, move backward until 
again in the semicircle. 

All pirouette by placing the outside foot around the inside foot, 
rise on toes, turn completely around in place, and courtesy. 

The canopy streamers do not plait, but revolve. 

The Queen and her Crown-bearer remain inside the circle, dancing 
and assuming graceful attitudes. 


The Maypole Waltz 


1. Take up the streamers of two colors, green and red. All face 
outward toward the spectators. Two courtesies. 
The Courtesy (slow time): 
Right foot back . three counts Slowly rise 
Bend back knee . three counts To position 
Repeat to the left, twelve counts 


. three counts 
. three counts 


bo 


. Face opposites; backs to partners. 

Courtesy twelve counts, turning on the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth counts to face partners. 

Courtesy to partners, twelve counts: on the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth counts step to the side. Those holding green 
streamers step outside with right arms toward pole. Those 
with red streamers step inside with left arms toward pole. 

All sway; place right foot to the side (1), cross left foot in front, 
touch toe to ground (2, 3), place left foot to side (1), cross 
right foot in front, touch toe (2, 3) and repeat—in all twelve 
counts. With this movement the body should sway gently 
in harmony with the step, from right to left. 

On the next count partners pass. All go in and out passing each 
other, as in ‘‘Grand Right and Left,” until the streamers are 
plaited in a pattern down the pole. When plaited sufii- 
ciently hold the streamers at rest through six counts. 

Courtesy twelve counts to partners. On tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth counts turn to face opposites. 

Courtesy twelve counts; or, if the length of the streamer in the 
hands will permit, waltz with partners twenty-four counts, 
round and round, before this courtesy. 

Now facing opposites, sway as before, and unplait the streamers. 

When back to original places courtesy once, drop the streamers 
and run gracefully from the pole. 


The Wreath Dance 


HESE rhythmical steps may be danced by the groups ensemble 
on the green, with or without wreaths or other “properties”; 
or the dance may be used in drill formation as a single number. 
The floral wreaths may be wooden grace-hoops, or hoops or 
arches made of twisted galvanized telegraph wire decorated 
with flowers and vines. 


1. Courtesy twice, as described in “Maypole Waltz,” looking 
through the hoop. 

Place right foot forward (1). 

Bring up the left foot to fifth position (2). 

Balance (3). 

Tip wreath upward in front. 

Place left foot back (1). 

Bring right foot back to left (2). 

Balance (3). 

Swing the wreath diagonally back 
to the left. 





partners, followed by the attend- 
ants behind them (while the part- 
ners behind the Queen remain in 
place), balancing in waltz time, 
move toward each other to complete 
the circle, with the following step: 
Step inside foot forward (1). 
Point outside foot to the side 
(2,3); simultaneously turning the 








Walk three steps forward (1, 2, 3), 
point left foot to left side, and 
hold position in that attitude 
(tT 2.3); 

Bending body to left, tip hoop to 
left, right hand on top of hoop. 

Repeat, starting with the left foot. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 42 


Swedish Folk Dance—Plaiting the Streamers 
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The Pageant in Formation Awaiting the Signal to Proceed 











Beautiful 
New Spring Styles 
at Philipsborn’s 


Send for Our Enlarged Shopping 
Guide Today—lIt’s Free 


A word from you will bring 
this book right to your home. We 
want you to be one of the first to 
have one. The richness and variety 


of the charming new Spring styles 
portrayed in this magnificent style guide 
will be of great interest to you and a careful 
perusal of its pages will demonstrate and 
convince you of the manifold advantages 
of shopping at Philipsborn’s, America’s 
largest and lowest priced Mail Order 
House selling feminine ready-to-wear 
apparel exclusively. 

To give you an idea of its contents, we 


quote below the following departments : 
LingerieWaists $ .75up Coats . . . $4.98up 
SilkandNetWaists1.49‘ Fabric Petti- 

Wash Skirts . . . 98" 

— and Voile 


“ 


coats .. ° 
Silk Petticoats 1.98‘ 


kirts . . . 1.98‘ Lingerie Petti- 
Lingerie Dresses 1.98°‘ coats .. .59 ‘‘ 
Silk, etc., Dresses 7.95'‘ Combinations .79°*‘ 
Tailored Wash Drawers .. .25‘* 
Suits. . . . 2.98‘° Night Gowns .59 “ 
Cloth Suits . . 9.98‘ We kw. ee 


Also a complete display in gloves, 
hosiery, jewelry novelties, millinery and 
dress accessories, as well as the latest effects 
in misses’, girls’ and children’s garments. 
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| DO1. America’s Greatest Lingerie Dress Value | 
of allover eyelet embroidery and Cluny lace, 

exactly as pictured. Price . .. + . $4.98) 
| Mention dust, waist and length measure. | 

Don’t wait. Don’t say, “‘I will write tomorrow 
or later."” Remember your book is ready, so write 
for it now—today. Be sure to mention No. 716. 

Mention your favorite material and colors, and 
we will send you a choice selection of the latest 
Spring fabrics. 


PHILIPSBORN 


The Outer Garment House 
197-199 E. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Them to Dolly 


this year as there were last, and it always seems to me there’s 

more to urge one on to one’s best efforts in this direction in the 
spring, because it is the opening of the long outdoor season when 
some of the same clothes arranged for now may be worn until 
autumn. The new shapes in hat frames, as well as the new straws, 
from which to select your own, will be on sale in all the shops now, 
and nobody need be disconsolate for want of a new hat. For thirty- 
five cents a girl can buy a new wire frame. Over this she may 
shirr, plait or drape in any becoming style the best material at 
hand—be it lace, silk, chiffon or net—after a careful cleaning and 
pressing. Sometimes a shirred hat needs only a rose to make it 
simply charming. A full bow of ribbon is usually effective; lace 
wings or rosettes fastened with cut jet buttons may perhaps be 
the kind of trimming you can make. But in any case don’t miss 
this chance to have a new, early spring, up-to-date hat. There’s 
always an opportunity, too, to rip up last year’s straw hat and 
freshen the strands, by dampening them just a little and pulling 
them gently into shape again, or by pressing them nice and straight 
with a warm iron. Then you can sew them on to the new frame 
and retrim any way you like. I like to clean a hat and themturn it 
inside out (when the quality of the straw will permit), face the 
under rim prettily, and spend my money on a really good flower for 
the outside. But one’s hat means so much to the success of one’s 
costume. So don’t let it be shabby under the brightness of the 
early spring sun. Then if you have been wearing a medium- 
weight cloth suit (with a sweater underneath for warmth) ali winter 
send it to a tailor for a thorough cleaning and pressing, and, perhaps, 
the addition of a silk facing on the collar and cuffs, and new buttons. 
It will seem so nice and fresh for the next month or two. I know 
a girl who is following this idea with a dark blue suit, and with it 
she is planning to have an écru lace party waist made over and 
veiled with blue chiffon to match the suit. With a new pair of 
shoes and new gloves she will certainly look fine, and then a month or 
two later if she still feels the need of a new suit she will be able to buy 
one at a much less figure—especially a sample suit, which is often 
to be found in the general stock. 


6 | “HERE are just as many and just as good ideas for made-overs 


NOTHER girl I know is going to have a two-year-old gray suit 
dyed dark blue, and a blue straw hat of last year is to be ripped up 
and made over into a foundation turban, which is to be completely 
covered with bluets. Since this suit is to be used this year for travel- 
ing two new wash-silk waists are being made for it—one in rather 
broad stripes, made very plainly; and the other, of a pin stripe, is to 
have a few frills in the way of trimming, in case of a special need for 
something a little bit fancy. This careful planning may permit one 
to buy a light-weight top coat and a new silk dress for spring. Itisa 
good investment at this time of the year for the girl who already has 
a good two-piece suit in her closet. A dainty silk dress is everlast- 
ingly useful, and the top coat is so handy for evening use, for driving 
and for dress-up affairs practically all spring and summer, when one 
does not care to be conspicuous by the wearing of a fancy wrap. 
Then in the autumn it may be worn very late with a light woolen 
wrap underneath. So if you can afford it now is a good time to buy, 
and be sure to choose one of simple, good lines that will not be out 
of fashion for several years. I don’t know how I would get on with- 
out mine, which is of mixed gray cloth. Last March I wore with it 
a new, rough black sailor hat trimmed with a broad band of gray 
ribbon velvet, and everybody thought the effect was pretty nice. 
I wore a black tailor-made serge skirt for traveling, with tailored 
shirtwaists, and, when going away on a visit, I had a fancy black- 
and-white foulard dress trimmed with some Irish lace for evening, 
and I transformed the hat by pinning on a wreath of pink roses. 
By-the-way, girls, one hat of good quality and shape is a most satis- 
factory belonging. Either a black, dark blue or tan-colored straw 
would look well with almost any kind of a dress, and then by 
changing the trimming occasionally you can make it suitable for 
different occasions. A bow of ribbon is always in good taste for 
morning wear, while for afternoon a plaited ruffle of lace or net 
caught by a single rose would be pretty. 

Another good idea for an effective trimming on a black or white 
summer hat is to make several scarfs from Swiss or organdy dresses. 
Make a narrow hem on the edges, and drape the scarf around the 
hat in soft, full folds, tacking it lightly here and there. When soiled 
the scarf can be easily taken off, laundered and put on again. One 
can also have colored mull or wash-silk scarfs to match different 
gowns, thus having several changes at very little expense. 


we there is surely no end of originality and cleverness among us. 
This letter from an Arkansas girl is one of the most interesting we 
have had, and the way she planned a 
linen dress is full of suggestions for a 
new spring silk gown, unless you want 
to begin now and make a linen for 
summertime: 


Dear Dolly: You always seem glad to 
hear from your girls, so I want to tell you 
the story of “ The girl with only one dress.” 
There may be other girls like me, who 
would like to hear about it. You see in 
a big family—mostly girls—there always 
has to be an allotment, and sometimes 
little sister gets a new gown; but, more 
often, it is “Nell’s white dimity,”’ or 
“Kathie’s white piqué—it shrunk, you 
know.” It isnearly always white, because ( 
it stands so much laundering and always 
matches. So, being sixteen, I am thankful 
for small favors. 

But this year it was to be a new one, 
and, oh, joy! I could buy it and plan it 
all my own self from a little fund I had 
earned. Well, I did so long for a blue 
linen—a real linen. I never like any sort 
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of imitation, and oh, to have a blue dress! I know white washes better, 
but I just honed for blue. So we finally decided I should have it if I 
would promise never—never—to say I was tired of the same dress all 
the time. 

Aunt Mabel had sent Mamma a lovely gray linen suit, so her long, 
white linen coat descended to me. It was because I had such success 
making it over by a LADIES’ HomE JourRNat pattern that I had courage 
to attempt the new dress. 

It seems you have to buy linen of an extra good quality to be fast 
color, so I paid seventy-five cents for mine, and the sample laundered 
beautifully. After that there wasn’t much money for trimming, so I 
“figgered an’ figgered.’’ Finally I teased Kathie to bequeath me a 
perfectly dandy lace collar with cuffs to match, and then I had my idea: 
I would make several sets of accessories and my one dress would be new 
every time I wore it. Iam what my friends call “plump,’’ and my 
one and only brother inelegantly terms a “slob.” So I selected a pretty 
one-piece pattern with lots of gores, to make me look slender. 

Now for the metamorphoses! First I finished the neck round and 
rather low with a narrow-shaped band of white linen, which extended 
down the front for about four inches, and buttoned with tiny wash 
buttons; but the dress buttons invisibly down the back. Then when I 
want to wear a sailor collar I just unbutton the front and turn it in, and 
fasten on my sailor collar with beauty pins. I put a tiny bias band of 
blue on the collar and across the ends of the white lawn tie. There are 
plain, rolling cuffs of the white piqué with the little blue band to match 
the collar. 

I like my sleeves short, so I put quarter-inch tucks in the linen and 
cut them plain a few inches below the elbows and change cuffs to match 
the neck finish. One set is too dear, made of white linen, with tiny frills 
of white batiste embroidered in blue, with a cunning graduated frill to 
button in the front when I wear these cuffs. 

I had read so much about hems turned up on the right side of the 
goods, so I made mine of white linen on the bias and it looks ever so “‘chic.’’ 

But I’ve not told you about my party set. Iamso proud of it. That 
took the remainder of my fund, yet it is worth several times as much in 
satisfaction. I embroider lots of little odds and ends, and I made the 
loveliest hat and parasol to match last summer. So I planned a yoke of 
handkerchief linen lawn with an eyelet pattern, and edged it all around 
with a dainty Valenciennes edge that I found at a sale. I don’t know 
whether this description gives you any idea of it or not, but the girls are 
all enchanted with the effect. Only I’ve not told you the best idea. : It 
must have been an inspiration, you couldn’t call it anything less exalted. 
I made a rosette of a scrap of linen cut in a circle, with a frill of the lace 
that was left, and a tiny bunch of pale pink rosebuds—wee baby buds— 
in the center, and another bunch just like it under the broad brim of my 
“lingering’’ hat, as my brother callsit. He actually noticed me when I 
wore my outfit for the first time, and that stunning Wallace Winter, 
whom he met at the Princeton game last fall, remarked that any fellow 
would be proud to call that girl his sister. He was quite overwhelming 
with flowers and chocolates during the winter, and we expect him to 
stop on his motor trip this August. 

Dolly, dear, don’t I run on? But you are a good listener, and you 
love girls, don’t you? I am, Lovingly yours, 

PatTTy. 

P.S. Ihave a little guimpe which goes under the dress for cool days. 
The long sleeves are tucked just like the upper ones, and the yoke the 
same, with a little fold of white linen at the neck and wrists. 


It goes without saying that Patty’s letter was greatly enjoyed, 
and I’ve been wanting to share it with you all ever since. 

And this is the way Isabel turned the tables (also the kimono) 
and made a most wonderful shirtwaist from an old, light blue silk 
kimono. It was frayed around the edges and hopeless—for a neat 
girl. After a careful washing there was enough for an underslip 
covered with dark blue chiffon. It made a charming waist. And 
for buttons to trim it she invented a scheme all her own. She 
covered common bone buttons, such as are used on children’s 
underclothes, with a bit of cotton wadding, and then with the silk 
like the waist; the four holes near the center lent themselves to a 
very pretty design which was worked in gold and colored silks. 
These buttons were most effective and cost nothing at all. 


NE of the latest ideas for dress-hangers is to cover them first 

with a favorite shade of silk or sateen, after the frame has 
been wadded. Then an adjustable cover of Swiss is slipped over. 
This is made to fasten on the under side like a pincushion cover, 
and may be trimmed likewise with lace or ruffles of the Swiss. 
A large eyelet through which to run the hook should be worked 
on the top. A set of six of these for a closet of dainty summer 
dresses would look very refreshing, and they could be made of old 
Swiss or gay-flowered organdy dresses. 

When one of the eight members of a “Stitching Club” announced 
her engagement the seven put their heads together and decided to 
make a petticoat with a flounce. This was divided into seven 
sections—one for each of the girls to do. A simple floral pattern 
was worked in French embroidery, the edges were buttonholed, 
and all the pieces were joined by beading. 

A good use for old pearl buttons which 
: have lost their luster is to cover them 
eae j with crochet in fine thread. A set of 

— § five or six for the front of the waist and 
four for the cuffs form a dainty trim- 
ming for a plain tucked waist, and they 
do not turn color like those made over 
wooden moulds are apt to do. Link 
cuff-buttons may be made of them by 
joining the two with a crocheted chain, 
half an inch in length. 

Jane tells us to take the hemstitched 
borders of old handkerchiefs and use 
them for casings for collar supports. 
They are handy and dandy. 

And now I shall await your letters 
for more new ideas. Send them in 
now—anything in the way of summer 
plans, or even for the autumn—and if 
they are new and practical I can accept 
and pay for them before vacation time. 

Sincerely yours, DOLLY. 











Healthful vs. 
unhealthful 
heating 





Direct-from-the-fire kind 
of heating (as grates, 
stoves and hot-air fur- 
naces) robs the air of its 
life - principle — oxygen — 
and fills its place with 
carbon-dioxide —a poison 
—dead, burned air, unfit 
to be takenintothelungs. No 
greenhouses or sanitariums 
are now so heated! Then 
there’s the annoyance, as 
well as the business loss, of 
being obliged to stay away 
from one’s work due to a 
drafty, ash-dust and coal-gas 
laden atmosphere in the 
home, irritating the sensitive 
membranes of noseand throat. 


AMERICAN |DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


will avoid your taking chances 
with your health, IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiatorsshould be putinevery 
occupied building. They save 
their cost by cutting down the 
fuel bills. They do away with 
soot, dirt and hard work. They supply 
every room, nook and corner of the 
house in all kinds of weather with pure, 
warm air—and at just the tempera- 
ture you want. IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators are built on 
the unit or sectional plan, so they 
can quickly be set up in any size 
of building —new or old—town or 
country—without disturbing occupants. 


You can learn more about old-fashioned 
heating a day after it is too late than 
your friends would think of telling you 
in a year before. Better investigate 


nowthis money-saving heating invest- 
ment—many thousands sold annually 
throughout America and Europe. Our 
complete (free) catalog tells a big story 
in heating wisdom. Write today. 





A No, 1-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 422 ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner $205, 
were used to heat this cottage. At these prices the 
goods can be bought of any reputable, competent Fitter. 
This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, 
etc., which installation is extra and varies according to 
climatic and other conditions. 


Public Showrooms and Warehouses in 
all large cities of America and Europe. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR(OMPANY 


Write to Dept. 25 CHICAGO 
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The Girl’s Dresses for 


Designs by 
The Fashion Editors 





6041 —Here is a dinner or 
theater dress: a necessary ad- 
junct to the wardrobe of the 
girl who goes visiting. It has 
a simple silk foundation, with 
an overskirt of chiffon cloth, 
the lower edge finished with a 
deep hem. The waist lining is 
covered by a blouse of the chif- 
fon, and over this is arranged 
a smart little bolero of heavy 
lace cut in the prevailing mode 
without sleeve or shoulder 
seams. Patterns (No. 6041) for 
this dress—with Empire gir- 
dle—come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. The 
material requirements will be 
found on the pattern envelopes. 


The use of a transparent 
material and silk or satin trim- 
ming over a silk foundation is 
prettily worked out in the sim- 
ple dress on the right. Over 
a five-gored skirt is hung a 
three-piece slightly circular 
overskirt, the lower edge of 
which is weighted by a wide 
hem and two deep tucks in 
graduated widths. The waist 
has a fitted lining, with a sort 
of girdle-shaped facing of 
satin, and two-piece fitted 
sleeves of satin and all-over 
lace, which material is also used 
for the small round yoke and 
standing collar. No patterns 
can be supplied. 





6041 








6039-6010 


buttons of silk crochet, and frog-loops of silk cord. 


measure. Patterns (No. 6040) for the gored skirt 
flounce band 





603 9-6040— For traveling and general street wear select soft- 
finished serge or closely woven homespun in dark blue or brown. Use 


6042-6043 


Patterns (No. 6039) 


for this double-breasted coat come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
with or without the 
come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
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Visiting 
Drawings by 
Paul W. Furstenberg 


Clothes for visiting should 
be chosen with careful regard 
to the various purposes for 
which they may be required. 
If only one special-occasion 
dress is possible let it be one 
that will be pretty enough for 
a small party and other home 
affairs, and yet in quiet good 
taste for the theater or restau- 
rant. The skirt in the tunic 
style of the dress shown above 
might be used with a tailored 
jacket, and worn with a chiffon 
waist matching in color, or the 
dress may be carried out in one 
material and be worn withalong 
coat Or cape. No patterns can 
be supplied. 


6042-6043—Silk-and-wool 
voile, marquisette,dyed pongee 
or foulard silk would be smart 
and practical for this simple 
dress, and made in any one of 
these materials the dress would 
be in excellent taste for the 
varied social activities of the 
girl who is Visiting. Patterns 
(No. 6042) for this surplice Waist 
—closed in the back—come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Patterns (No. 6043) 
for the gored skirt—with or 
without the tunic band—come 
in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure, The material 
requirements will be found on 
the pattern envelopes, 





6039-6040 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 

number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from 
your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists, Coats and costumes, and waist 
and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








Common 
Sense 
Says— 


“Genuine 
Cravenette 


Cloth Shoes” 


ENUINE Cravenette 

clothmakes the most prac- 
tical material that has ever been 
used for shoes. It is partic- 
ularly good this season because 
the dictators of fashion have 
decreed a season of cloth foot- 
wear. Real Cravenette pos- 
sesses all that beauty of fit and 
texture that has given cloth the 
vogue. It makes a neat, snug- 
looking shoe, either high or 
low. It is light in weight, cool 
in summer, warm in winter. In 
addition, it is the only fabric 
used for shoes that is impervious 
to water. 


In buying cloth shoes there is 
only one precaution to take; 


BE SURE THEY ARE 





GENUINE 9 
66 

















CLOTH 





(This label is sewed to the shoe lining.) 


There is no real substitute for 
Genuine Cravenette Cloth. 
Many attempts are being made 
to duplicate it and the shoe 
shops are full of imitations that 
are being sold as Genuine 
Cravenette. These imitations 
do not wear well nor are they 
waterproof. For this reason 
all the good manufacturers are 
sewing the above label into their 
Cravenette Cloth Shoes and 
Pumps. 


Genuine Cravenette Cloth can- 
not be wet through. The hard- 
est rain will not go through it. 
Skirts that are sopping wet will 
not soak through it. It never 
grows dingy. It never spots. 
Mudand dustcanbesponged off. 


LOOK FOR ABOVE LABEL 


If your dealer 
cannot show 
the label— 
write us at 
once. Our 
descriptive 
booklet tells 
why. Sent 
for a postal. 


J. EINSTEIN 


176 William St. 
New York City 
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the blouse is m¢ 
guimpe of China 
used, but if the 


is preferable. 
be supplied, but it 


Thelines of the 


the material or 
cloth, 
fullness. 


ette over a lining 
No patterns can | 





post-free. 





Charming for an evening waist 
is the design shown above. It is 
trimmed with fine Brussels net 
laid in folds around the opening 
of the waist, with a frill of soft 
lace on the overlapping end. If 


transparent a fitted lining of lawn 
No patterns can 


any plain seamless waist pattern. 


attractive blouse, 
second in the upper group, would 
be exceedingly becoming toa slen- 
der form, the deep placing of the 
wide tucks, which may be sewed in 
applied in silk or 
giving the 


be made of cotton voile or marquis 


‘ Supplied. 











Girls Can Make 


The Chiffon Overblouse That 


Desians by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Rae Flock Scott 


















ide of chiffon a 
silk should be 
material is not 


may be cut over 


5953 


appearance of 


This blouse would be 
attractive in pale gray chiffon worn 
over a pink silk lining 


Above is an exceedingly simple 
blouse which would be lovely in color 


5953—Soft surah silk, used for the 
small lapels and cuffs, and again ina 
straight, narrow band over the shoul- 


g, or it may 
worn over a fine white lingerie waist. 
Although no patterns have been cut der and down the outer part of sleeve, 
for this design it may be made over makes a charming trimming on this 
any one-piece kimono pattern, making overblouse of chiffon. Worn with a 
the necessary changes to conform with coat suit these waists give a pretty 
the design. Silk floss is prettily used costume effect. Patterns (No. 5953) 
here to give the effect of a wide bead- 34 to 42 inches bust 
ing, although insertion could be simi- measure. Size 36 requires one yard 
larly applied. and three-quarters of 30-inch material. 


of colored lawn, 


come in five sizes: 


5950—A charming chiffon overblouse made with sleeves cut in one piece 
with the body portion, and trimmed with fine pinch tucks. It would be 
pretty with the fold which forms the trimming joined to the edges with silk 
beading. Patterns (No. 5950) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Any size requires one yard and three-quarters of 44-inch material. 


in 


5955—Marquisette or cotton voile could be used for this 
overblouse, with the pointed collar section made of cloth to 
match the skirt. The elbow-length sleeves are fitted without 
fullness into the large armholes. Patterns (No. 5955) for this 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires one yard and a half of 44-inch material. 





blouse come in five sizes: 





How to Obtain a Pattern Agency 


Those who wish to act as agents forthe sale of our patterns should 
apply to The Home Pattern Company, 615 West Forty-third 
Street, New York City, which is the regularly authorized concern 
for the manufacture and sale of The Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. 





5950 





The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 





This fascinating overblouse is 
fashioned withouta shoulder seam, 
in the easily made peasant style. 
Its charm lies in the varying tones 
given by using a double thickness 
of chiffon for the lower blouse por- 
tion, extending over the shoulders 
in front and back, and in banding 
the sleeves. The edges of the 
applied chiffon may be embroidered 
in a simple stitch. No patterns 
can be supplied, but there are pat- 
terns from which it may be cut. 





Paisley chiffon or net piped with 
black satin would be lovely for the 
overblouse shown on the third 
figure in the upper group. It is 
made with one-piece yoke and 
sleeves with full lower portion, and 
may be worn over a fitted founda- 
tion, with a shirred yoke drawn on 
a black silk cord at the neck. This 
season there are wonderful trans- 
parent cotton materials which look 
well made into these overblouses. 
No patterns can be supplied. 








5955 


PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents, except No. 5953, which is ten cents, 
Order from your nearest desler in patterns ; 
or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








“*My best hat and 
my rainy day hat 


all in one! 
a 
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E MOIST PROOB MALINE: 


Will you buy a wear water- 
proof malinefor yourspring 
and summer hats that will 
disappoint you? 
Or will you insist on getting 
Mautnettewhichhasstood 
the test and which you can 
individually test before buy- 
ing and so be sure that the 
severest wetting will leave 
it absolutely unharmed? 


The tremendous success scored by Malinette, 
because of wonderful service qualities and 
attractiveness all its own, has brought out 
numerous imitations which are only partly water- 
proof and have an ill odor when damp. These 
are not waterproofed by the Malinette process 
at all and cannot compare with Malinette. 

All genuine Malinette is 27 inches wide, and is 
sold from the Tiedemann trademarked cards 
only. For all trimming purposes it goes twice as 
far as ordinary maline, gives the same artistic ef- 
fects, but lasts longer and costs no more per yard. 


Two new sister materials, making up the 
Tiedemann Trio, are 


VEILINETTE 


Veiling that will not discolor the face in the wettest 
weather and that dries out rapidly, without shrinking, 
to its original crispness and vitality is the kind every 
woman has been looking for. 


(HIFFONETTE 


—THE MOIST PROOF CHIFFON 


Chiffonette holds its color, does not become spotted, is 
impervious to moisture and will look like new long 
after ordinary chiffon is in the rag bag. The Tiedemann 
Trio will make you weather proof. 


These are the best grades of veiling and chiffon, 
treated by the same waterproof and color fast 
process that has made Malinette a leader. 


Get this FreeStyleand Sample Book 


Our new free booklet ‘* The 
Tiedemann Trio” fully de- 
scribes these three won- 
derful materials, shows 
examples by the world’s 
leading designers and 
modistes of hats and gowns, 
and contains samples of the 
processed materials with 
which you can make an 
astonishing and absolute 
} test of their water proof 
+ and color fast qualities be- 


The Tiedemann Style and fore you buy. 
Sample Book 








Many Malinette dealers will supply you with 
this book free. If your dealer does not, 
write direct to us for it. Every woman who 
wants to make the most of her spring and 
summer costumes will value it. Write now. 


THEO. TIEDEMANN & SONS 
75 Mercer Street, NEW YORK 
———— 


Stern’s Make ner 
‘Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 
Old 
Feathers 


Write for 
Prices 











Send 
usyour 
old Ostrich feathers and from them 
we will make a magnificent Willow 
Plume, faultlessly curled and dyed 
your favorite shade—guaranteed to look 
as well and to hold itsshape and color, and wear as long as 
any Willow Plume you can buy from a dealer at three or four 
timesthe cost. Ifprices are not satisfactory feathers will be 
returned atourexpense. References Dun’s, Bracdstreet’s or 
Mo. Savings Bank. The work of our Dyeing, Cleaning and 
Curling departments cannot be equaled. Write for prices, 


H. S. Stern Ostrich Feather Co. 
305 Altman Building Kansas City, Mo. 











Ladies! Washclean! Free Trial 


Washes clothes without rubbing. The greatest labor 
saver forthe housewifeever invented. Y our washingout 
in forty minutes. Willnotinjurethemost delicate fabric. 
Used now by overamillion women. A trial willconvince 
you. Write for Free Package, enclosing 2c for postage. 


NIXON-BROSIUS COMPANY, Department 188, Boonville, Mo. 
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Trade Mark 


Bends with your foot 


comfortable. 


the least. 


This is why it feels so easy, so 


Yet you do not sacrifice style in 
The comfort of the Red 
Cross Shoe is not due to its shape, 
but to its sole, which bends with 


as to provide that comfort which has 


made the Red Cross Shoe so famous. 


Do not hesitate to select the most 
stylish Red Cross model, you will 
find it comfortable from the moment 
you put it on and a delight to walk in. 


your foot. 


This sole is tanned by a special 


process which preserves all the natural 
life and elasticity of the leather. No 
adulterants of any kind are used. 


It is made of leather found in no 
other shoe, tanned in such a way 


Once you are fitted in the Red Cross Shoe, 


Bend them, walk in them. 
Spring how restful the Red Cross Shoe really 
is, and how fashionable. 


you will be better satisfied than you have 
ever been before—with the appearance as 
well as the comfort of your footwear. 


Let our dealer in your city show you the 
new styles for Spring. 


Find out this 


Styles that will be worn 


MODEL No. 112. Red Cross 
Blucher Oxford of soft pliable 
kid, with patent leather tip. 
Neat and serviceable; an ideal 
shoe for general wear. 


MODEL No. 217. Red Cross 
White Canvas Button Boot. Will 
be very fashionable this Spring. 


MODEL No. 206. Red Cross 
Florentine Sandal of patent 
leather with two buttons and jet 
ornament. A decidedly handsome 
style for dress and evening wear. 

MODEL No. 203. Red Cross 
Patent Leather Pump with 
combination waistline strap and 
collar of dullleather. Something 
distinctive; correct for dress 


occasions, yet may be worn on 
the street. 


MODEL No. 204. Red Cross 
Patent Leather Pump with flat 
ribbon bow. A dainty style 
that will appeal to women of 
refined taste. 

MODEL No. 200. Red Cross 
Florentine Sandal of patent 
leather with three buttons, and 
small ornamented bow. For 
women who like rich effects. 
One of our smartest models. 


MODEL No. 215. Red Cross 
Pump of dull leather with wing 
tip. Notice the open perfora- 
tions. Pumps are very fash- 
ionable this season and this is 
one of our newest styles. 


MODEL No. 214. Red Cross 
Button Oxford of dull leather 
with black cravenette cloth top. 
Much in favor for afternoon 
wear. 

MODEL No. 210. Red Cross 
Waistline Strap Pump of im- 
ported black Velooze, with rib- 
bon tie. This is a very smart 
material which is now in great 
vogue. 


STYLE BOOK — This book 
shows all the new styles and tells 
when to wearthem. More than 
half a million mailed to women 
every season. Write for your 
copy. 


Write today for Style Book showing all of the new models 





We have the advance 


Bullock Shoe Co. 
N. Diamond & Bros. 
The Leader 


Philadelphia Shoe Store 
Park Shoe Co. 
Lavensons, Inc. 
Weinstock, Lubin & Co. 
Norton Shoe Store 
Rossi Bros. 


Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. 


Michaelson Bros. 
Baker & Biggs Merc. Co. 
E. G. Dudley 


Edwin Aishberg 

The Edward Malley Co. 
W.K. Mollan 

S. Kann & Sons Co. 


Oak & Peters 
N. G. Forchheimer 


Davison-Paxon-Stokes Co. 
A. S. Nichols 


Rice & O'Connor Shoe Co. 


H. M. Hubert Shoe Co, 


The Boston Store 
Rothschild & Co. 
J. L. Temple 


Indianapolis 


Fort Wayne 
Terre Haute 
South Bend 
Evansville 
Muncie 
Warsaw 
Iowa 
Des Moines 
Dubuque 
Davenport 
Burlington 
Muscatine 
Iowa City 
Atlantic 
Kansas 
Wichita 
Lawrence 
Salina 
Kentucky 
Louisville 
Louisiana 
Monroe 


Portland 
Maryland 

Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Boston 


Siebert Bros. 

C. D. Twaddle 
Cromwell's Shoe Store 
N. Heintz & Sons 


George J. Marott 

Marott Department Store 
Reed Shoe Co. 

Sutherland, Martin Shoe Co. 
Beitner’s Sons 

Reed Shoe Co. 

Economy Shoe Store 
Richardson Dry Goods Co. 


W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Roshek Bros. 

R. Bretscher Shoe Co. 
Hertzler & Boesch 
Wilson Shoe Co. 
Mueller Bros. 

Nebe Shoe Co. 


J. Braitsch 

Starkweather Shoe Co. 
Stiefel Bros. & Co. 
Herman Straus & Sons Co. 
The Famous Co. 

Holmes Shoe Store 


I. Teweles 


J. C. Frederick, 59 Temple P1. 


Massachusetts 
rockton Emil Woldstad 
Lowell Sample Boot Shop 
Michigan 
Lansing F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Bay City Oppenheim & Levy 
Saginaw Oppenheim & Levy 
Ann Arbor Mack & Co. 
Minnesota 
Minneapolis L. S. Donaldson Co. 
St. Paul Mannheimer Bros. 
Duluth I. Freimuth 
Winona Inter-State Merc. Co. 
Mississippi 
Meridian Winner-Klein & Co. 
Missouri 
8t. Louis J. G. Brandt Shoe Co. 


“ 


Kansas City 


Mitchell-Gollar Shoe Co. 


Swope Shoe Co. 
Robinson Shoe Co. 


Springfield A. W. Weaver Shoe Co. 
Montana 
Butte Symons Dry Goods Co. 
Nebraska 
Omaha J. L. Brandeis & Son 
Lincoln Miller & Paine 
Beatrice J. N. Bernstein 
New Laney | 
Jersey City Bernstein & Co. 
Paterson Meyer Bros. 
Trenton H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
New Mexico 
Roswell Joyce-Pruit Co. 
New Yor 


k 
New York City I. B 
Buffalo c 


lyn & Sons, 10 Stores 

F. Selman, 564 Main St., 
next to Flint & Kent 
If your dealer hasn't them,w rite usand we will send you the name of one who has, or supply you direct, 
fit guaranteed. We have fitted over 50,000 women by mail, we can fit you. Oxfords $3.50 and $4.00. 
High Shoes $4, $4.50 and $5. Address, The Krohn, Fechheimer Co., 501-521 Dandridge St. ,Cincinnati,O. 


New York 
Albany John G. Myers Co. 
Syracuse H. G. Stone 
Troy J. A. Dorrance & Son 
Schenectady O. L. Behr & Co. 
Binghamton A. C. Tolley & Co. 
thaca Dow S. Barnes & Co. 
North Carolina 
elg Heller Bros. 
North Dakota 
Fargo I. Herbst 
io 
Cincinnati The Potter Shoe Co 
The Alms & Doepke Co. 
vis The Lorentz Bros. Co. 
Cleveland The May Co. 
ag G. W. Crouse, 1726 W. 25thSt 
Columbus A. E. Pitts 
Dayton Reed Shoe Co 
Tcledo H. M. & R. Shoe Co. 
" W. F. Barrett 
Akron Shumaker & Co. 
Oklahoma 
Enid Kennedy Merc. Co. 
McAlester F. M. Chilson 
sa Hunt-Riddick Merc. Co. 
Sapulpa L. Lyons 
Oregon 
ortland Bannon & Co. 
Pennsylvania 
Pittsburg The Red Cross Shoe Store, 
210 Sixth St. 
Erie The Leader Shoe Co. 
Lebanon Reed Bros. 
McKeesport Adolph Goldberg & Son 
Washington I. Newmark 


Spring Red Cross Models 


South Carolina 
Charleston 
South Dakota 
Aberdeen 
Tennessee 
Memphis 
Nashville 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Texas 
Houston 
San Antonio 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
San Angelo 


Salt Lake City 


Ogden 


Norfolk 
Washington 
Seattle 
Tacoma 
Everett 
Wenatchee 
West Virginia 
Wheeling 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 
Racine 


Robert E. Martin 


J. M. Lauermann 


Kahn’s Merc. Co. 

The Famous, 410 Union St. 
Louis Wassman & Co. 

R. N. Payne & Co. 


Mistrot-Munn Co. 
Wolff & Marx Co. 


1.. G. Gilbert 

Flatto Shoe Co. 

C. B. Henderson Co. 
Robinson Bros. Co. 


S. J. Burt & Bros. 
Golden Rule Merc. Co. 


Cc. F. Cross Shoe Co. 
S. J. Thomas & Co 


Turrell Shoe Co. 
L. H. Fisher 
Home Shoe Store 
Ellis-Forde Co. 


Locke Shoe Co. 


The Boston Store 
Ernie Johnson 
Frye Shoe Co. 
D.J.Luby &Co. 


Bon Shoe & Cloth- 
ing Co. 
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The Girl Who L 


A Menu for Each Day. in the Month: By Mrs. S.T. Rorer 


butter, cream, salt and pepper. 


HE girl who is occupied during the day is far more comfortable 

in a flat than in the average boarding-house and at about 

an equal cost. If she has any system and management she 
may with ease to herself prepare and serve all her meals. A fireless 
cooker seems a necessity; one holding two quarts is quite large 
enough, and costs not over three dollars and a half. 

If the occupation is in an office and requires constant sitting the 
getting of dinner will be a pleasure and rest. On the other hand, if 
the girl is in a shop where she stands all day the dinner should be 
ready to serve as soon as she gets home. Here is where the fireless 
cooker is of great value. Cook enough vegetables one day to last 
for two. Warm them over in different ways to give variety. For 
instance, if one potato is sufficient for a meal boil two or three; 
next day for dinner warm one in cream sauce; the other may 
be made into hashed browned potato. 
potatoes are wholesome and palatable. If one is sufficient bake 
two. As soon as the dinner is over and before the potato is 
cold cut it into halves, scoop out the center, mash it, add a little 
Beat it until light. Put it back 
into the shells and stand them in the refrigerator ready to rewarm 
at a moment’s notice. Chops are expensive, but are easily cooked. 
If one lights the oven immediately upon entering the flat it will 
be hot enough for the chops in two minutes, and in six minutes they 
are ready for the table. The stuffed potatoes will heat in the 


If there is time baked 
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ives In a Flat 


oven while the chops are broiling. 


ten minutes dinner is ready. 


All green vegetables may be cooked 
in double quantity. Stuff the peas left 
over from today’s dinner into a peeled 
tomato and serve them tomorrow as a 
salad. String beans, cauliflower, cab- 
bage and asparagus are all excellent 
served cold with French dressing. 
Throw left-over rice into boiling water, 
boil rapidly for five minutes, drain 
anddry. If carefully done it is quite as 


In 


DRAWN BY 
FLORENCE E. STORER 


good as when freshly boiled. Coarse 

vegetables should not be used by the indoor worker; they are 
woody, rather dense, and are apt to cause indigestion and flatulency. 
Use salt meats sparingly. Now and then a little creamed or broiled 


chipped dried beef is admissible. 


Soups that require time are out of the question. For clear soups 
use extract and flavored water. The dried soups keep well and are 


quickly liquefied. 


Steaks and roasts are expensive and cannot be utilized by the girl 
in the flat. A pair of sweetbreads will make two meals. Bake the 
“heart” sweetbread today, and tomorrow serve the “throat” 
sweetbread creamed, in a border of rice. 












BREAKFAST 


Orange 
Cereal, Cream 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Nut Sandwich Apple 
DINNER 


Baked Sweetbread Peas’ Roll 
Lettuce Salad 
Wafers Cream Cheese 


BREAKFAST 
Poached Eggs on Bacon 
Ro Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Cream Cheese Sandwiches Pears 


DINNER 
Creamed Sweetbread With Rice 
Celery ~ol 
Baked Apple, Cream 


BREAKFAST 
Banana Sliced in Hot Cereal, Milk 
oO Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Cream Cheese and Almond 
Sandwiches 
Orange 


DINNER 
Broiled Chop 
Rice String Beans 
Apple Pudding Milk 


BREAKFAST 
Baked Apple, Cream 
Roll Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Cream of Cheese and Nut 
Sandwiches 
Orange 
DINNER 
Clam Bouillon Wafers 
Broiled Perch Potato 


Lettuce Salad 
Lemon Jelly Wafers 


BREAKFAST 
Orange 
Boiled Eggs Coffee Roll 
LUNCHEON 
Lettuce and Fish Sandwich 
Apple 
DINNER 


Broiled Hamburg Steak 
Creamed Potato 
String Bean Salad 
Banana Soufflé 


BREAKFAST 
Steamed Eggs Roll Coffee 


DINNER 
Cream of Clam Soup (left over) 
Broiled Chicken Rice 
Panned Tomato 
Orange Sago 


SUPPER 


Tomato Salad Nut Bread 
Poor Man's Tartlets 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced Bananas in Hot Farina 
Cream 
Roll Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Chicken Salad Sandwiches 
Pear 
DINNER 
Noodle Soup (Chicken Bones) 
Creamed Dried Beef 
Rice Stewed Celery 
Sliced Orange 


BREAKFAST 
Apple Sauce 
Flaked Cereal Roll Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Nut Sandwiches 
Apple 
DINNER 
Tomato Soup (One Tomato) 
Smothered Beef 
Corn Sweet Potato 
Rice Pudding 








BREAKFAST 
Poached Eggs Roll Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Beef Sandwich Grapes 
DINNER 
Celery Cream Soup 
(Tops of Celery) 
Stew of Beef (in fireless cooker) 
Dumplings Celery 
Apple Sago 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed Prunes 
Cereal, Cream , 
Roll Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Deviled Cheese and Lettuce Salad 
Grapes 


DINNER 
Panned Oysters Roll 
Cabbage Salad 
Cheese Balls Wafers 
Coffee 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced Oranges 
Boiled Eggs Roll Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Prune and Nut Sandwiches 


DINNER 
Tomato Soup 
Fried Halibut Brown Bread 
Cucumber Salad 
Coffee 


BREAKFAST 
Baked Apple 
Cereal Roll Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Fish and Lettuce Sandwiches 
Orange 


DINNER 
Broiled Hamburg Steak 
Tomato Sauce 
Baked Sweet Potato 
Apple Sauce Roll 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Beauregard Eggs loast 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Tomato Soup 
Loin of Mutton (Four Ribs) 
Browned Potato 
Lettuce Salad 
Rice Meringue 
SUPPER 
Mayonnaise of Apple and Celery 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Sponge Cake Tea 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed Raisins 
Oatmeal, Milk 


Roll Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Egg Sandwich Apple 
DINNER 


Oyster Soup 
Cold Mutton 
Mayonnaise of Celery 
Oo 


Sliced Orange Sponge Cake 


BREAKFASI 
Raisins in Hot Farina, Cream 
Roll Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Brown Bread Sandwich 
Cup Custard 
Orange 


DINNER 
Mutton Rice Soup 
Salisbury Steak, Tomato Sauce 
Baked Sweet Potato 
Lettuce Salad 
Cream Cheese Wafers 


BREAKFAST 
Steamed Figs, Cream 
Boiled Egg Roll 
Coffee 





LUNCHEON 
Cream Cheese and Lettuce 
Sandwich 
Grapes 


DINNER 
Broiled Calf’s Liver and Bacon 
Corn Gems Lettuce Salad 
Sliced Orange, Cranberry Sauce 


BREAKFAST 
Steamed Eggs 
Bacon Roll Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Fig and Nut Sandwiches 
Orange 


DINNER 
Stew of Mutton (in fireless cooker) 
Rice Creamed Onions 
Celery Salad Wafers 
Coffee Jelly «Cream 


BREAKFAST 
Dry Cooked Cereal Grape Juice 
Panned Egg Roll Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Celery and Nut Sandwich 
Apple 


DINNER 
Cream of Clam Soup 
Panned Tomatoes, Cream Sauce 
Rice Peas 
Cup Custard 


BREAKFAST 
Poached Egg on Bacon 
Roll Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Dried Beef Sandwich 
Orange 


DINNER 
Clam Bouillon (left over) 
Veal Cutlet, Brown Sauce 
Potato Cabbage Slaw 
Cranberry Tartlets, Crackers 


BREAKFAST 

Oatmeal With Sliced Bananas 

Cream 
Roll Coffee 
DINNER 
Broiled Bird Sweet Potato 
Lettuce and Grapefruit Salad 
Blanc Mange, Chocolate Sauce 


SUPPER 
Nut and Egg Salad Brown Bread 
Sliced Oranges 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed Prunes 
Rolled Wheat, Cream _ 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Nut and Prune Sandwiches 
Apple 


DINNER 
Sardine Canapé 
Broiled Chops (three) 
Browned Sweet Potato 
Tomato Jelly on Lettuce Leaves 
Grapes 


BREAKFAST 
Prune Pulp, Cream _ 
Roll Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Chop Sandwich With Lettuce 
Heart 
Orange 


DINNER 
Omelet With TomatoSauce Peaz 
oO 
Rice Peach Dumpling (one Peach) 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced Peaches 
Poached Eggs on Bacon 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Sardine Sandwiches— Brown Bread 
Orange 


DINNER 
Cup of Tomato Soup (last of can) 
Thin Round Steak ('4 pound) 
Potato Celery 
Sliced Banana With Orange Juice 





BREAKFAST 
Baked Pear 
Oatmeal, Cream 
Roll Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Chopped Beef and Celery 
Sandwiches 
Pear 


DINNER 
Brown Soup (Beef Extract) 
Calf’s Heart (cooked in fireless 
cooker) 
Rice 
Spinach 
Waldorf Salad Wafers 


BREAKFAST 


Creamed Codfish (1% pound) Roll 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Nut and Fruit Sandwiches 
Grapes 


DINNER 
Boiled Perch, Cream Sauce Potato 
Lettuce Salad 
Sliced Orange 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed Raisins in Rolled Wheat 
Milk 
Roll Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Chopped Heart Sandwiches 
Celery 
Apple 


DINNER 
Oysters in the Chafing-Dish 
Brown Bread 
Lettuce Salad 
Cream Cheese Wafers 


BREAKFAST 
Shirred Eggs Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Cheese Balls With English Wal- 
nuts on Lettuce Leaves 
Brown Bread 
Orange 


COMPANY DINNER 
Clam Broth in Cups Wafers 
Broiled Chicken 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Cranberry Sauce 
Lettuce Salad 
Rice Meringues 


Wafers 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced Orange With Cranberry 


Poached Egg Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Chicken Sandwich 
pple 


DINNER 
Broiled Hamburg Steak 
Reheated Potato 
Celery _ 
Rice Meringue (left over) 


BREAKFAST 
Baked Apple, Cream 
Broiled Chicken Liver With Bacon 
Roll Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Cream Cheese Sandwich With 
Lettuce 
Orange 


DINNER 
Tomato Soup 
Veal Cutlet, Brown Sauce 
Rice Stewed Celery 
Orange and Cranberry 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced Banana in Hot Farina 
Cream 
Roll Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Nut and Fruit Sandwich 
Grapes 
DINNER 
Cup of Bouillon (Extract) 
Omelet With Tomato Sauce 
Corn 
Lettuce Salad 
Ginger Cake Cocoa 




















Your problem is 
to give your family 
three appetizing 
meals a day. 


At least one of these meals must 
have a dessert— 365 times a year! 
Of all the desserts you have to 
choose from, do you know of any- 
thing that is so popular with your 
family as Mince Pie, and do you 
know of anything which costs so 
little as None Such Mince Pie? 


NONE SUCH 
MINCEMEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 
is pure, wholesome, thoroughly 


inspected, delicious to taste and 
inexpensive. We have been mak- 


ing it so for 26 years. 


What can you do better than 
have mince pie at least once a 
week? Have it oftener if you like. 
They will never get tired of it. 


In a two-pie package for 
10cents, at your grocer’s 


Every 10 cent two-pie pack- 
age of None Such Mince 
Meat is kept sweet and 
clean by a paraffine wrapper 
sealed by a stout paste- 
board box. 








NONESUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Member of the Association for the Promotion 


of Purity in Foods. 
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Copyright 191 1, National Cloak & Suit Company 


“You May Send Me My ‘NATIONAL’ Style Book” 


That is the message we are waiting for from you, that 
we may send you /ree your “NATIONAL” Style Book. 


The “Journal” and the “NATIONAL” 


Every month for Nineteen Years we have told 


That is what your book is waiting for—only a word of ‘Journal ’’ Readers about the “NATIONAL.” Hun- 


welcome and your name and address. 
Weare trying to cultivate your acquaintance, ‘‘Journal”’ 


Reader. We want to try to win for the “NATIONAL” 


dreds of thousands of them have in these years become 
warm friends of the ‘‘NATIONAL,” and now this ad- 


vertisement is addressed to the remainder 





to you who have not 


a place in your esteem as firm as the ‘‘Journal’”’ now holds. __ this season written for your “NATIONAL” Style Book. 


And we will try to prove the ““NATIONAL”’ just as 
worthy, just as instructive and profitable. 





NATIONAL Cc LOAK & SUIT CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 




















NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 255 West 24th Street, New York 





From you we are waiting to hear; from you we want this message: 


‘““You may send me free my ‘NAT IONAL’ Style Book.” 


What the “NATIONAL” Style Book Means to You 


We have reserved one Style Book for every reader of the 
‘*Journal,’’? because it is the most interesting fashion book 
ever published—and also because we know you will be 
delighted with your copy. 





It shows 224 pages of the new styles—and all are offered 
at ‘*NATIONAL’? Prices. It illustrates and describes 
*“NATIONAL”’ Tailored Suits, Made to Measure at 
prices from $15 to $40. 


You can make your selection from all these new suit 
models and have a suit designed, cut, made, trimmed and 
lined, to your special order—actually and in every detail 
made to measure for you. 


But even more than this. You have unlimited choice of 
over 300 materials—a collection so large that it does not 
admit the possibility of your not finding a material to 
please you. 

And now comes the wonderful part-—We guarantee the 
finished suit to fit you and please you perfectly ——we abso- 
lutely guarantee your complete satisfaction or we will refund 
your money cheerfully. 


In writing for your Style Book, be sure to state whether 
you wish samples for these ‘‘NATIONAL” Made-to- 
Measure Tailored Suits. Samples are sent gladly, but only 
when asked for. 


And what shall we say of the new ‘SNA’ TIONAL” Eee 
Waists—the most charming collection ever gathered to- 
gether—and ‘*‘NATIONAL” Skirts, America’s best and 
most stylish? Let us give you a brief index of the magnifi- 
cent showing of the new styles your ‘*‘NATIONAL?”’ Style 
Book contains—and also an idea of ‘‘NATIONAL?’’ 
Money-Saving Prices. 

Waists 98 cents to $8.98 Corsets $1.00 to $5.00 
Ladies’ Skirts $1.49 to $14.98 Neckwear 25 cents to $1.25 
Lingerie Dresses $4.98 to $19.98 Misses’ Wash Dresses } $2.98 to 


Wash Dresses $3.98 to $8.98 Misses’ Tub Suits. .' $9.98 
Tub Suits $4.98 to $9.98 Misses’ Tailor-Made Suits $9.98 


Silk Dresses $11.98 to $22.50 to $17.98 

Raincoats $6.49 to $14.98 Girls’ Dresses $1.25 to $3.98 
Scarfsand Veils 49 centsto$3.98 Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing 98 
Hats $1.98 to $14.98 cents to $9.98 


Muslin Underwear 25c to $4.98 Infants’ and Children’s Dresses 
Petticoats 58 cents to $7.98 49 cents to $3.98 
The “NATIONAL” Policy 

The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage 
to all parts of the world. 

You may return, at our expense, any “NATIONAL” 
Garment not satisfactory to you, and we will refund 
your money. 
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The Busy Girl’s Spring Clothes 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 
Drawings by Maude Stokes 
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HERE is no reason why—because you are 

a business girl—you should adopt a regu- 
lation sort of dress unless, as is often the 
case, the requirements of one’s position demand 
it. There is an old-fashioned notion that the 
girl who goes regularly to business must be 
attired in clothes lacking in softness and 
grace—for instance, a plain, dark suit and an 
equally plain, tailored waist with a stiff linen 
collar. This combination sounds more prac- 
tical than it really is. Every girl knows that 
while there is nothing so trim and neat appear- 
ing as a clean, starched waist it only lasts 
in this pristine state for a single day, and the 
cost of laundering which this type of a waist 
necessitates makes an enormous hole in one’s 
allowance. 
There are many pretty materials of which the 
first cost may be greater than white shirtings, 
but which give better wear, and cost less to 
keep looking nice while you are wearing them. 
A soft Japanese crépe silk, very similar to pongee 
in weave, can be bought for seventy-five cents 
a yard, and it may be laundered without iron- 
ing if necessary as it does not shrink like the 
cotton crépe. The pretty, striped wash silks 
are useful, as they do not soil nor muss as 
quickly as a starched waist; and then there 
are the inexpensive silk and cotton muslins, 
which are really charming for separate waists 
when worn with a suit matching in color. If 
you have your waists made in a tucked style 
opening in the front you can wear different 
kinds of bows and jabot frills to vary the 
appearance occasionally, and astraight, unlined 
and boned collar of the material should be 
included with each waist. 


wear. They are belted in with a straight 
band or folded girdle under which. the waist 
and skirt are joined. The blouse is always easy 
fitting, being cut in the one-piece peasant style 
like the design below in the center of the page, 
or with the sleeves fitted in at the armholes like 
the dress shown on the third figure in the upper 
group. For every day this dress would be use- 
ful made of fine French serge in marine-blue, 
amethyst or taupe, with the broad collar, cuffs 
and sash made of black satin, or a soft chiffon 
taffeta, which is again used as a trimming or for 
entire costumes. The guimpe should be of a 
lingerie material to be practical. Later in the 
season crash linen or cotton voile could be 
used, with trimmings of the material or silk. 
Patterns (No. 5964) for this dress—the waist 
made with a broad tuck over the shoulder, and 
a four-gored skirt—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires five 
yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material, 
and one yard of 22-inch silk for trimming. 

No patterns can be supplied for the dress 
in the center with the deep revers. The 
waist may be cut over a one-piece pattern, 
opening it at the side front, and the skirt over a 
four-gored pattern with circular sides. This is 
a charming design for the lighter materials— 
pongee silk, linen or rep—to be worn with a 
lingerie guimpe, in which case the collar and 
revers could be removable or made of the same 
material to make the laundering easier. 


















































HEN there is always one pretty, dressy 
gown to consider, and by choosing the material 
and color with care this may be used for in- 
formal evening wear. The dotted foulards are 
lovely in the new large dots massed closely 
together and showing only a bit of the colored 
background; and then there are many soft, 
striped and plain silks,and the thin marquisettes, 
and voiles in silk and wool, all adaptable for 
nicer gowns. For this dress a design like the 
second figure in the group above would be 
charming with a chemisette of silk thread lace; 
or use fine net for the lower corded section and 
an all-over embroidered lace for the stock, the 
shallow yoke and the cuffs. If you 
are using satin for the revers overlay 
with chiffon hemmed separately and 
tacked lightly at the edges. 

A separate coat is always needed 
and if made in a semi-fitted style of 
a soft, black satin, tussore or broad- 
cloth it may be used for evening 
wear as well as in the daytime. The 
three-quarter-length coat shown 
above, with the broad revers and deep 
sailor collar closing low on the side 
front, is admirably suited for this pur- 
pose. Patterns(No. 5963) for this coat 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36requires three yards 
and three-quarters of 54-inch material. 


TRIPED worsted and serge will be much worn 
this spring, and they are a delightful change 
from the plain winter fabrics, giving scope for 
originality in the arrangement of the stripes 
which, while it seems suggestive of trimming, in 
nowise detracts from the tailored appearance 
of a suit or dress. The coat-and-skirt suit 
above will give you an idea of what I mean. 
The center front and the back of the coat 
and skirt are cut with the stripes 
running crosswise, with the band 
at the lower edge on the bias of the 
material. In the coat the bias band 
is opened for the pocket. A suit of 
this character would be useful for 
every-day as well as for better wear, 
depending upon the blouse for the 
added note of dressiness. No patterns 
can be supplied for this suit, but a 
plain coat with a long French shoulder 
dart,and a four-gored skirt pattern 
with circular sides, may be used. 
The new styles in semi-tailored 
dresses to wear without a coat are 
graceful and lovely in lines and ex- 
ceedingly comfortable for every-day 





DF satobrberyer including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The 
amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, bust measure for coat and costume, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Stern Brothers 


Our new Spring Catalog is now ready. 
128 pages of authoritative European 
and Metropolitan fashions. By its 
use you can purchase by mail high- 
class merchandise usually unobtain- 
able outside of Paris and New York. 
Your name and address on a postal 
will insure its delivery to you abso-- 
lutely without expense. Send for it 
today—address Dept. A. © 
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The following items are examples of what 
may be obtained in high-class merchandise 
at prices that even the most conservative 
purchaser will appreciate. Any item will be 
sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


Handkerchiefs for Women 


Pure Linen Handkerchiefs, hand em- $1 00 
broidered floral corner . . Four for ° 
Shamrock Lawn, Initialed Handker- $1 00 
chiefs . . . . . . Onedozen for ° 


Hosiery for Women 
Silk Lisle Hose with double garter top 
and double sole. Black, tan or white. $1 00 
Three Pair for © 
Pure Thread Silk Hose, in black only, $1 00 


with cotton top and sole. Per Pair 


Gloves for Women 


Chamois, One Pearl Button Glove, PXM 
sewn, spear back, washable, in white or $1 00 
WONGHEE 6 4 ss a ee Oe ° 
Lorraine Glace Glove, two clasp, over 
seam sewn, in black, white or street $1 00 


Cee 6 ks Se ee to Or ee 


Fashionable women everywhere recognize in 
Stern Brothers an establishment where the 
advance style thought in every article of 
apparel may always be obtained. 


Stern Brothers 


fest23 "ond ve 7 Streets 


New yor 



































f SWISS 
EMBROIDERIES 


Direct from Switzerland 
DELIVERED DUTY PREPAID 
Most moderate prices 
First in quality 
First in fashion and 
First and exclusive 

in design. 


WAISTS 
up from $1.75 


DRESSES 
up from $4.75 
on Batist, Linen, Net, 
Zephyr, Marquisette, 
Cashmere, Eolienne, 
Silk-Voile, Pongee and 
Crépe de chine. 
Goods are delivered 
from our main-business 
in Lucerne, Switzerland, 
through our New York 
office all charges prepaid 
to the homes. 
Write to-day for our 
samples and 1911 fashion 
plates A, sent free. 


(Schweizer & Co. tea hoe 
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— Pro- 
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The carefully selected raw material from the male bird used 
in the manufacture of our high grade Plumes gives them a 
luxuriant beauty difficult to describe. They are full of life, 
glossy, of a proper fullness and will wear for years. 

Special 1911 French Plumes, full 15 inches, $1.90; full 16 
inches, $3.75; full and wide 18 inches, $4.50 ; full 20 inches, $6. 

Special full 16 inches Willow, $6.49; full 18 inches $8.50; 
full 20 inches, $11.00; full 22 inches, $14.00. 

On receipt of 20 cents will ship any Plumes prepaid C.O.D., 
with privilege of examination before accepting; if satis- 
factory pay expressman price less 20 cents, if not satisfactory 
return at our expense. Catalogue sent free on request. 


THE PORT ELIZABETH FEATHER C0., 147 E. 125 St, New York 
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WE WANT TO ) SEND rou A Le Pogue SPRING STYLE BOOK” 
Letegus oivle, the last word illustrates -and describes the latest. 
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Like You? 


Does it reveal your taste—your 
appreciation of what is truly artistic, 
refined and suitable? 

The first factor in making your 
home represent your best ideas is 
the interior decorating. Walls are 
the dominating influence in every 
room. In artistic homes the selec- 
tion of correct color plans and 
motifs suitable for each room is 
today a careful study, not a matter 
of the moment to be_ hurriedly 
decided without expert advice. 


is the most artistic wall covering in 
vogue. It has been used more than a 
quarterofacentury. Thesoft, water- 
color tones are charming. ‘They 
permit individual treatment of liv- 
ing room, library, dining room, or 
bed room, still keeping complete 
harmony throughout the house. 
Alabastine is more beautiful and 
costs far less than wall paper—or 
paint. It is too superior to be 
compared with any kind of kalso- 
mine. Costs only a trifle more for 
the material—no more to put on— 
and five pounds of Alabastine covers 
more wall surface than five pounds 
of any other decorating material. 





Lasts longer, does not chip, peel 
or rub off if properly applied, and 
is absolutely sanitary. It is easiest 
to use —applied with an ordinary 
wall brush—no expensive oil is 
needed in mixing—simply cold 
water, and a new coat can be put on 
directly over the old without the 
expense and muss of washing the old 
Alabastine off the walls. For this 
reason architects specify Alabastine 
for new buildings, as it is the ideal 
foundation for a!l future decorating. 


We Send Free 


special color plans and designs, prepared by 
expert designers, for any room you wish to 
decorate with Alabastine. We also furnish 
stencils. 

Write us for samples of actual Alabastine 
decoration. You are under no obligation in 
requesting this exceptional service. 

Every practical, progressive painter and 
decorator should be an dlabastine man, If 
yours is not, write to us for the names of the 
men in your town who use Alabastine with 
best results. 

CAUTION— Alwayshave Alabastine 
brought to your home in the original, 
unbroken packages so that you may be 
sure of securing genuine Alabastine ef- 
Sects. Full Five Pound 
Package. White, 50 
cents, Regular Tints, 
55 cents. Library 
Slips in Every Pack- 
age. 


Alabastine 
Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
402 Grandville Road 


New York City 
Desk0O2,105 WaterSt. 





















How to Give 
a Maypole Dance 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


2. Step back the right foot (1). 

Point left forward in the fourth position 
(2;.3). 

Step back left foot (1). 

Point right forward (2, 3). 

Walk backward three steps (1, 2, 3). 

Point left foot to left side (1, 2, 3). 

Hold wreath on shoulders back of head, 
held by both hands, during the entire 
step, bending the body to the left on last 
Ch 23). 

Repeat, beginning with the left foot. 


3. Walk diagonally forward three steps (1, 2,3), 
beginning with the right foot. 

Point left forward (1, 2, 3) in graceful atti- 
tude. Look through the hoop. 

While the left foot is forward pivot to the 
right (1). 

Walk back three steps (1, 2, 3) to starting 
point. Pirouette (1, 2,3) as described in 
“*May-Queen Dance.” 

Walk diagonally forward, left (1, 2, 3), 
beginning with right foot. 

Point left forward (1, 2, 3). Look through 


hoop. 

While the left foot is forward pivot tothe 
right (1). 

bia hey three steps (1, 2, 3). Pirouette 


Repeat to right and left. 


4. Place the right foot to side (1). Bring left 

foot to right (2). 

Balance (3). 

a a right, and pirouette to left 
1, 2, 3). 

Repeat all, and after the last pirouette 
make a deep courtesy, looking through 
wreath; hold the head tipped to the side. 


The Queen’s Coach 


FTER the ensemble dance the Queen’s 
attendants, still retaining the garlands, fall 
in, two and two, double file, and, with a pawing 
step, represent prancing steeds. With the 
weight on the left foot and the right knee 
flexed the step forward is made by coming 
down with the weight, quickly and heavily, 
on the left foot, and lightly on the ball of the 
right foot, alternately. A group of forty girls 
form in fours, compactly behind the attendants, 
forming a ‘‘coach.” Four girls, with white 
parasols trimmed with pink ruffles, take their 
places on the two sides to form the wheels. 
The Queen is speedily mounted upon the 
shoulders of the two front inside persons (who 
should be tall and strong), and her canopy held 
over her—the garlands serving as lines. The 
little Crown-bearer, with one garland, steps 
some distance ahead of the rest, acting as leader 
pony. Little John, in green and yellow, 
mounted upon the shoulders of those in the 
rear of the‘‘coach,’’ blowshis horn; the ‘‘steeds’’ 
prance in quick rhythmic time, the wheels 
rotate, the ‘‘coach’’ (long marching steps) 
moves slowly, and off they go, followed by all 
the revelers; and the little Queen is borne 
away to Fairyland—a fascinating picture. 
Other Folk and National dances, mass drills, 
or scenes from plays, and other weaving and 
winding of the streamers may follow, until the 
place is finally made merry with a closing 
ensemble Pageant, and they linger until the 
shadows fall, and night drops her mantle over 
the scene, when the votaries, paying their last 
tribute to the flower-decked pole, reluctantly 
depart. The echoes of mirth and music, dying 
away in a cadence, remain in the soul until the 
beloved Mayday shall come again. 


Costumes for Mayday Pageantry 


HE Mayday costuming may be simple or 
elaborate, as circumstances will permit. For 
playground and park use, where it is gener- 
ally necessary to economize, a bit of ribbon, 
a colored sash and a paper cap may give a 


very pretty, significant touch. Paper and in- 
expensive muslin are effectively used for this 
display. Children derive much pleasure and 
instruction from making their own costumes 
and properties. 


AMERICAN May QUEEN: 


White dress of thin material; long white 
veil of tarletan attached to a crown of flowers, 
leaves and tinsel; garlands across the shoul- 
der; a scepter made of a wand tipped with 
a large silver star. 


CROWN-BEARER: 


White dress with pink bodice and panniers; 
short pink veil; simple wreath of pink and 
white flowers and leaves; pink lacing over 
white hosiery. 


ATTENDANTS: 


In white suits, hats made of a manila-paper 
shape, covered with white, crinkled tissue 
paper, decorated with pink and lavender 
tissue-paper chrysanthemums. 


Canopy DECORATION: 


Paper wistaria blossoms, lavender, pale 
pink, white, pale green; green vines made of 
paper leaves strung on green-covered wire. 


CANOPY-BEARER: 


Plain white dress, white wreath; supports 
canopy by a pocket as worn by a flag- 
bearer. 


PEASANTS: 


Short skirts of cream-white cheesecloth, 
trimmed with red, green, yellow and purple 
ribbons (green muslin strips in these shades 
will look quite as attractive as ribbon); short 
aprons like the skirt; half-wreaths of highly 
colored flowers, and ribbons to match— 
pendent from the wreaths—at the sides of the 
head. This is a most picturesque costume. 

A peasant’s working costume is a red or 
blue sack, with an overskirt of any color 
tucked up over a plain petticoat. 


MILKMAIDS: 


Half of them are .n blue, half are in pink, 
bonnets and aprons. All carry pails. 


SWEDISH FOLK-DANCERS: 


Girls: Short skirts of decided color, green, 
red, brown, black or indigo-blue; pointed 
caps, light or dark, bound with another 
color; black laced bodices over the ordinary 
shirtwaists; striped aprons; red hose. 

Boys: Gymnasium bloomers (if parts are 
taken by girls); highly colored vests; collar 
and tie; small round cap to match the vest 
in color; white hose. 


JAPANESE: 


This is very simple. To give the kimono 
effect make kimono sleeves of crinkled tissue 
paper trimmed with a band of plain color, 
and fasten them to the shoulders of the 
white dress. The sash may be a length strip 
of the same paper, tied in a huge bow in the 
back. Large white or any becoming col- 
ored chrysanthemums in the hair above the 
ears; parasols or fans. 


SHEPHERDESS: 


Bo-Peep costume of blue and white, or 
yellow and brown; a crook made of a cane, 
wound with garlands. 


HIGHLANDERS: 


Plaid gingham kilt skirt; sash worn over 
the shoulder, caught up by a large paste- 
board buckle; cap of plaid with a feather; 
pee bias band around the hose below the 
cnee, 

For children the sash, worn over a white 
dress, and acap with feather, give a sprightly 
air as they dance through the Highland 
fling and reels. 





Girls Who Like Other 
Girls Chocolates 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


occasionally? There was no reason for a 
refusal and I was glad to make things pleas- 
anter for her. I am out until nine-thirty 
certain evenings in the week and Arley fell 
into the habit of using my room on those 
evenings. 

‘“My privacy was gone, and a girl needs to 
be alone occasionally. The encroachments 
advanced imperceptibly until my room, time, 
clothing, money, were called into requisition. 
I recognized the situation, but always as 
would determine to end it Arley would be 
especially forlorn and my heart would fail me. 

‘*One evening I returned from work just as 
Arley was bidding some visitors farewell. She 
was wearing a teagown of mine, a lovely thing 
of rich silk and costly lace that had been my 
father’s last gift to me before he died. I kept it 
carefully laid in tissue and wore it only when 
I missed him most—the gown seemed to bring 
him near. Arley knew its associations, but 
she had always coveted it. 

“*T knew you wouldn’t mind my wearing it 
once you saw it on me,’ she said caressingly. 
‘Isn’t it exquisite, though!’ 

““She had done other things of greater real 
import, but this was to me vandalism. I 
broke with her absolutely and, I must con- 
fess, coldly. But—it hurt so—and the peace 


the lovely gown once brought me is departed. 
When I open its box now I choke with tears. 
I am well rid of her—it was easy to see why 
she had no friends—but it was bitter.”’ 


HE girl at home is not so likely to become 

the prey of the social parasite as is the 
business girl. Possibly because she more 
quickly gains the social experience which is 
largely knowledge of human nature; partly, 
too, because her circle is circumscribed as the 
business girl’s is not. 

A girl, whether she goes to business or not, 
naturally and rightly desires to be liked, sought 
and have many friends; also, because the 
business girl endures hardships that the 
sheltered girl does not, she is prone to a less fully 
considered sympathy, and, while the quality 
of mercy should not be strained, the fostering 
of the unworthy at the expense of the already 
heavily burdened is not commendable. 

Then, too, the business girl needs to be 
warned as to the drag that popularity may 
become. She must learn to discriminate 
between popularity and friendship—and be- 
tween real friendship and the too frequently 
far from disinterested imitation—the girl who, 
as the elderly man of the world so aptly said, 
“likes her chocolates.” 
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Theres a heart in every Locket 


No other ornament means so 
much as a locket. 


It is valuable not only for itself but 
for what it holds within. 


Whether the dainty trifles of the 
toilet-—whether a picture—or some 
cherished memento —the contents 
make it wonderfully personal. 


W. & H. © 


LOCKETS 


Are the symbols of faith- 
fulness 








They will remain forever popular because 
men and women cling to memories which they 
want always near and yet, perhaps, guarded 
from view. The locket is always in fashion 
because of its appeal to the heart. 

This idea is expressed in the little W. & H. 
heart trade mark stamped on the inside of the 
locket, which for over half a century has guar- 
anteed standard workmanship, wide variety of 
selection and faultless design. 


Always look for the little heart trade mark on 
the inside. 


Make a special visit to your jeweler just to see 
the locket illustrated herewith, No. 9307, Fine 
rolled gold plate, set with sparkling brilliants 

arranged in 

° striking 

Wightman helen 
& Hough 

Co. 


Provi- 
dence 


R.I. 
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About Babies 
Our Catalog of Infants’ Wear FREE 
KC) ‘ ges 








Our catalog illustrating and describing everything 
in infants’ and children’s wearing apparel sent 
FREE for the asking. This catalog explains how 
you may obtain, without one penny of cost to you, 
a copy of Dr. //o/t’s celebrated book on the “Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 

Our catalog contains the most complete lines of infants’ 
and children’s wear ever published, and in addition illus- 
trates and describes the most approved lines of Maternity 
Skirts, Maternity Corsets, Loose Fitting Coats, Kimonos, 
Dressing Sacques, Dainty Lingerie, together with the new- 
est Broadway and Fifth Avenue styles in dresses, suits, coats, 
waists, skirts, etc. 

We pay all mail or express charges, no matter how large 
or how small your order may be. We guarantee absolute 
satisfaction on everything we send or money refunded. Do 
not fail to write to-day for a copy of our handsome catalog, 
mailed FREE upon application. 


Citi BELLASHESS 6,0 fi" 


No.49 . BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBYSTS. No 49 
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useful accomplishment Go 
can be easily learned with 
theaidof theColumbia Book 


of Yarns. Gives plain, simple 
directions forevery stitchand 


. clearly explains how to make 

Ss hundreds of beautiful articles that are ex- 
pensivetobuy. 232 pages and185 different 
illustrations. A dollar book for 25 cents, at 
yourdealer’sorby mail. Thisbookshows why 


Columbia Yarns 


give the best results. The rich, brilliant, du- 
rable colors and soft, fluffy, elastic quality 
can't be equaled. OurColumbia “‘Lady Jane’’ is 
an extra-fine yarn specially adapted for 
shawls, sacques, infants’ afghans 
and all dainty articles. Look for 
the Columbia trademark on 
label around every skein. 


Columbia Yarns 












EVERYTHING FOR THE BABY 


Dainty_and Durable Write Today for48 
FIRST OUTFITS at Page CATALQG in 
From $15°° to ‘am, 


IT 
$200° Plain Wrapper 
BABYCR AF Suite 2 ee Bid 
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An Invaluable Aid 


to Every Housewife 


When household expenses are high, an “En- 
terprise” Meat and Food Chopper becomes 
almost a necessity. i 

By its use many dainty, appetizing dishes can 
be made from left-overs that would otherwise be 
thrown away. And delicious Croquettes, juicy 
Ifamburg Steak, Curries, Salads and a tempt- 
ing array of other dishes can be prepared from 
second cuts of meat. The 


"ENTERPRISE 


Meat and Food Chopper 


is the chopper you should choose for your 
kitchen, It is the only Meat and Food Chopper 
that has a four-bladed steel cutting knife which 
revolves against the inside surface of a perforated 
steel plate. 


For sale at Department, Housefurnishing © 
and Hardware Stores Everywhere. 
Made in 45 sizes and styles, for hand, 
steam and electric power. No.5 
Small Family Size, $1.75; No. 
10, Large Family Size, $2.50. 
200 Recipes and 
Helpful Hints 


“*The Enterprising Housekeeper’’ 
contains over 200 recipes and prac- 
tical pointers of benefit to all 

«a, housewives. Sent postpaid on 
F receipt of 4c in stamps. 


Address 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. 
CO. OF PA. 
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QUALITY 


Seventy Five 
ALL WOOL DRESS SERGE 


THE STANDARD, STAPLE SERGE FOR 


SUITS 4xD SKIRTS 


DRESSMAKERS’ WIDTH FOR FAMILY USE 


Look for fancy white selvage 
44 and the number 75 stamped \ 75c 
INCHES J per yard 


thereon every few yards. 
All the Popular Shades 








NAVIES : 

ay NS ( for street and 
GREEN \ morning wear 
BLACK 


Cream, Greys and Tans for evening wear 
Made by the well-known 
HAMILTON WOOLEN COMPANY 
Which also makes the famous 


The Best Staple 
Half-Wool Dress Fabric 
25 cts. per yard 


This cloth has a poplin weave 
and is made in a full line of 
shades, of which Black, Cream 
and Navy Blue are fast and will 
not crock. Launders well. 














HALF WOOL 





If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer, write us and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 
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Smith s “Baby's Shop 
Send to-day for our latest catalog of Sead 
“a 
INFANTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS j pics 
from $10 to $65, with list of Baby’s 
First Needs and a sample birth 
announcement card—sent in a plain 
patent sealed envelope for stamp. i 
Outfittersforchildrentog years of age. Gr, 
ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH CO. ee. 
Thing. 
301-K LymanBldg.,Springfield,Mass. 2°7",0000" J 


























Mother Carey’s Chickens 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


letters just over the bricks of the fireplace. 
The letters were in Old English text,.and a 
riot of buttercups and grasses twined their 
way among them. 

“*« Mater Cara’ stands for ‘Mother Dear,’”’ 
said Nancy, ““and thus this room will be full 
of memories of two dear mothers, an absent 
and a present one.” 

Then Kathleen and Gilbert and Julia, 
Mother Carey and Peter bowed their heads 
and said in chorus: 

“QO Thou who dwellest in so many homes, 
possess Thyself of this. Thou who settest the 
solitary in families, bless the life that is 
sheltered here. Grant that trust and peace 
and comfort may abide within, and that love 
and light and usefulness may go out from this 
house forever. Amen.” 

There was a moment’s silence and then all 
the party descended to the dining-room. 

“* Ain’t they the greatest?” murmured Lallie 
Joy, turning to her father; but he had dis- 
appeared from the group. 


9288 The dining-room was a blaze of glory, and 
great merriment ensued as they took their 
places. Mother Carey poured coffee, Nancy 
chocolate, and the others helped serve the 
sandwiches and cake and doughnuts and tarts. 

‘““Where is Mr. Popham?” asked Nancy at 
the foot of the table. ‘“‘We cannot be happy 
without Mr. Popham.” 

At that moment the gentleman entered, 
bearing a huge object concealed by a piece of 
green felt. Approaching the dining-table he 
carefully placed the article in the center and 
removed the cloth. It was the ‘Dirty Boy,” 
carefully mended! 

The guests naturally had no associations 
with the Carey Curse, and the Careys them- 
selves were dumb with amazement and despair. 

“T’ve seen this thing layin’ in the barn 
chamber in pieces all summer,”’ explained Mr. 
Popham radiantly. ‘It wa’n’t none o’ my 
business if the family throwed it away, 
thinkin’ it wa’n’t no more good. Thinks I to 
myself, I never seen anything Osh Popham 
couldn’t mend if he took time enough and 
glue enough; so I carried this little feller home 
in a bushel basket one night last month an’ 
I’vespent eleven evenin’s puttin’ him together. 
I don’t claim he’s good’s new, ’cause he ain’t; 
but he’s consid’able better’n he was when I 
found him layin’ in the barn chamber.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Popham,” said Mrs. 
Carey, her eyes twinkling as she looked at the 
laughing children; “it was kind of you to 
spend so much time in our behalf.”’ 

“Well, I says to myself there’s nothin’ too 
good for ’em, an’ when it comes Thanksgivin’ 
I’llgive ’em one thing more to be thankful for.”’ 

“Quit talkin’, Pop, will yer?”’ whispered 
Digby, nudging his father. ‘‘You’ve kep’ us 
from startin’ to eat ’bout five minutes a’ready, 
an’ I’m as holler as a horn.” 


92393 It was as cheery, gay, festive, neighborly 
and friendly a supper as ever took place in 
the dining-room of the Yellow House. When 
it was over all made their way into the rosy, 
bowery, summer parlor. Soon another fire 
sparkled and snapped on the hearth, and there 
were songs and poems and choruses, and Osh 
Popham’s fiddle, to say nothing of the supreme 
event of the evening, his rendition of 


“Fly like a youthful hart or roe 
Over the hills where spices grow,” 


to Mother Carey’s accompaniment. He 
always slipped up his spectacles during this 
performance and closed his eyes, but neither 
gray hairs nor “specs’’ could dim the radiant 
smile that made him seem about fifteen years 
old and the junior of both his children. 

Last of all, the entire company gathered 
around the old-fashioned piano for a parting 
hymn. The tall silver candlesticks gleamed 
in the firelight, the silver dish of polished 
Baldwins blushed rosier in the glow. Mother 
Carey played the dear old common-meter 
tune, and the voices rang out in Whittier’s 
hymn. The Careys all sang like thrushes, 
and even Peter, holding his hymnbook upside 
down, put in little birdnotes, always on the 
key, whenever he caught a familiar strain. 


“Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems or gold; 
Once more with harvest song and shout 
Is Nature’s bloodless triumph told. 


“We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on; 
We murmur, -ut the corn-ears fill; 
We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it shines behind us still. 


“Oh, favors every year made new! 
Oh, gifts with rain and sunshine sent; 
The bounty overruns our due, 
The fullness shames our discontent.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVII 


HERE was one watcher of all this, and one 

listener, outside of the Yellow House that 
none of the party suspected, and that was 
Henry Lord, Ph. D. 

When he left Mrs. Carey at the gate at five 
o’clock he went back to his own house and 
ordered his supper to be brought him in his 
study. He particularly liked this, as it freed 
him from all responsibility of serving his chil- 
dren and making an occasional remark; and, 
as a matter of fact, everybody was as pleased 
as he when he ate by himself, the occasional 
meals Olive and Cyril had by themselves being 
the only ones they enjoyed or digested. 

He studied and wrote and consulted heavy 
tomes, and walked up and down the room and 
pulled out colored plates from portfolios, all 
with great satisfaction until he chanced to 
look at the clock when it struck ten. He had 
forgotten to send for the children as he had 
promised Mother Carey! He went out into 
the hall and called Mrs. Bangs in a stentorian 
voice. No answer. Irritated, as he always 
was when crossed in the slightest degree, he 
went downstairs and found the kitchen empty. 

‘‘Her cub of a nephew has been staying to 
supper with her, guzzling and cramming him- 
self at my expense,” he thought, “and now 
she has walked home with him. It’s perfect 


nonsense to go after a girl of sixteen and a boy 
of thirteen. As if they couldn’t walk along a 
country road at ten o’clock! Still, it may look 
odd if some one doesn’t go, and I can’t lock the 
house till they come anyway.” 

He drew on his greatcoat, put on his cap 
and started down the lane in no good humor. 
It was a crisp, starlight night, and the ground 
was freezing fast. He walked along, his hands 
in his pockets, his head bent. As he went 
through the gate to the main road he glanced 
up. The Yellow House, a third of a mile dis- 
tant, was a blaze of light. There must have 
been a candle or a lamp in every one of its 
windows, he thought. The ground rose a 
little where the house stood, and, although it 
could not be seen in summer because of the 
dense foliage, the trees were nearly bare now. 


988 “‘ My handsome neighbor is extravagant,” 
he said to himself with a grim smile. ‘Is the 
illumination for Thanksgiving, I wonder? Oh, 
now I remember: she said the party was in 
the nature of a house-warming.” 

As he went up the pathway he saw that 
the shades were up and no curtains drawn any- 
where. The Yellow House had no intention 
of hiding its lights under bushels that evening 
of all others; besides, there were no neighbors 
within a long distance. Standing on the lowest 
of the Governor’s ‘‘circ’lar steps”? he could 
see the corner where the group stood singing, 
with shining faces: 


“Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems or gold.” 


Mother Carey’s fine head rose nobly from 
her simple black dress, and her throat was 
as white as the deep lace collar that was her 
only ornament. Nancy he knew by sight, 
and Nancy in a crimson dress was singing her 
thankful heart out. Who was the dark-haired 
girl standing by her side, the two with arms 
around each other’s waist; his own Olive? 
He had always thought her unattractive; but 
her hair was smoothly braided and her eyes 
all aglow. Cyril stood between Gilbert and 
Mother Carey. Cyril, he knew, could not 
carry a tune to save his life; but he seemed to 
be opening his lips and uttering words all the 
same. Where was the timid eye, the “‘hang- 
dog look,” the shrinking manner he so disliked 
in his son? The boy laid his hand on Mrs. 
Carey’s shoulder and beat time there gently 
with a finger, as if a mother’s shoulder could 
be used for any nice, necessary sort of purpose. 

If he knocked at the door now, he thought, 
he should interrupt the party, which was 
seemingly at its height. He certainly had no 
intention of joining it—not with Ossian 
Popham and Bill Harmon as fellow-guests. 

Henry Lord made his way curiously around 
the outside of the house, looking in at all the 
windows, and, by choosing various positions, 
seeing as much as he could of the different 
rooms. Finally he went up on the little back 
piazza, attracted by the firelight in the family 
sitting-room. There was a noble fire, and 
once, while he was looking, Digby Popham 
stole quietly in, braced up the logs with a 
proprietary air, swept up the hearth, replaced 
the brass wire screen and stole out again as 
quickly as possible so that he might not miss 
too much of the party. 

““They seem to feel pretty much at home,”’ 
thought Mr. Lord. 


S83 The fire blazed higher and brighter. It 
lighted up certain words painted in dark green 
and gold on the white panel under the mantel- 
piece. He pressed his face quite close to the 
window, thinking that he must be mistaken in 
seeing such unconnected letters as ‘‘T-i-b-i,”’ 
but gradually they looked clearer to him and 
he read distinctly, ‘Tibi splendet focus.” 

“‘Somebody knows his Horace,” thought 
Henry Lord, Ph.D., as he stumbled off the 
piazza. ‘‘‘For you the hearth-fire glows.’ I 
sha’n’t go in; not with that crew; let them 
wait; and if it gets too late somebody else 
will walk home with the children.” 

‘For you the hearth-fire glows.” 

He picked his way along the side of the 
house to the front, every window sending out 
its candle-gleam. 

“‘For you the hearth-fire glows.” 

From dozens of windows the welcome shone. 
Its gleams and sparkles positively pursued 
him as he turned his face toward the road and 
his own dark, cheerless house. Perhaps he had 
better keep one lamp burning after this to 
show that the house was inhabited. 

“For you the hearth-fire glows.” 

He had “bricked up” the fireplace in his 
study and put an air-tight stove in, because 
it was simply impossible to feed an open fire 
and write a book at the same time. He didn’t 
know that you could write twice as good a book 
in half the time with an open fire to help you. 
He didn’t know any single one of the myriad 
aids that can come to you from such cheery, 
unexpected sources of grace and inspiration. 

‘For you the hearth-fire glows.” 

Would the words never stop ringing in his 
ears? Perhaps, after all, it would look queer 
to Mrs. Carey (he cared nothing for Popham’s 
or Harmon’s opinion) if he left his children to 
get home by themselves. Perhaps —— 

“For you the hearth-fire glows.’ 


&§3 Henry Lord, Ph. D., ascended the steps 
and plied the knocker. Digby Popham came 
out of the parlor and opened the front door. 

Everybody listened to learn who was the 
late comer at the party. 

“Kindly tell Miss Olive and Master Cyril 
Lord that their father has called for them.” 

Mr. Lord’s cold, severe voice sounded clearly 
in the parlor and every word could be dis- 
tinctly heard. Gilbert and Nancy were stand- 
ing together and Gilbert whispered instantly 
to his sister: “The old beast has actually 
called for Olive and Cyril!” 

“Hush, Gilly! He must be a ‘new beast’ 
or he wouldn’t have come at all,”’ answered 
Nancy. 
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You Can 
ALWAYS 


Have a 


Clean 
Sink 


If You 
Use 





Dutch 
Cleanser 


Because no dirt, grease 
or grime can withstand 
its wonderful action. 
The thick scum which 
often gathers on the 
sides and bottom of the 
sink and defies soap- 
cleaning, disappears 


like magic when Old 


Dutch Cleanser is used. 


Sprinkle Cleanser into sink; 
rub briskly with scouring 
brush around sides and 
bottom. Then wash off with 
clean water. No hard scrub- 
bing or scraping required. 


Many Other Uses and 
Full Directions on 


Large Sifter-Can, 10c. 
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We have given a Lifetime of Study 
to the Making of 


THOMSON’S 
“GLOVE-FITTING’ 


corsets and from the very start have 
striven for the acme of durability com- 
bined with restful ease to the wearer. 
We have also always made Thom- 
son’s ‘‘Glove-Fitting’’ conform to 
the prevailing styles. 

Day by day and season by season, 
three generations of designers have been 
tailoring comfort into the corsets and style 
into the models. ‘Vhese two features, 
which truly well-dressed women most 
desire, are combined in but ove corset— 

THomson’s “‘Gtove-Firrino’’ 
—which is evidenced by almost 60 years 
of ever increasing popularity until there 
is not a nook or corner of the World 
where they are not known. 

At all leading stores $1.00 to $10.00 


George C. Batcheller & Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





NATIONAR 
Maternity 


Skirt 


The Perfect Maternity Skirt 

This “NATIONAL” Maternity Skirt is con- 
structed on entirely new lines—it is beauti- 
ful, stylish, easily adjusted, will not sag or 
drag, and always gives a neat, trim appe: 
ance—no matter how large or how small the 
waist-band is adjusted. There are no com- 
plicated fasteners, requiring aid to close the 
skirt, no draw-string or elastic band, no bulki- 
ness or discomfort. It is the perfect skirt for 
maternity wear, 


2 Expressage 
Prices $5.98 to $10 (praniaty ts 
Booklet No. 22 and Samples Free 
rhis skirt is a boon to prospective mothers. Our 
booklet No. 22, illustrating and describing the com- 
plete line of ‘‘ NATIONAL’? Maternity Skirts, will 
be sent in a plain envelope free, upon request. 
Write for this booklet now. 


National Cloak 
Suit Co. 
\ 255 W. 25th St. 
\ New York 
City 


We pay express 
charges. Your 
money back \ 








MRS. ELLA JAMES 


CHILDREN’S SHOP 


Ge My illustrated Summer Catalogue clothing from 
birth to 14 yrs. now ready. Never in my years 


-) of experience have I seen such fascinating and 

AN dainty styles of baby and children’s garments. 
f: Send today for your copy, for I wish every 
L. mother and prospective mother to have a copy 
of this delightfully interesting style book of 
\ beautiful things for Little Folks at such 
* money saving prices. Save yourself Time and 
Worry by letting ine clothe your little ones. 
My years of experience are invaluable to you. 
Money refunded cheerfully for any reason, 
My outfit of 30 long or 12 short patterns, 
full directions, 25c. Write Me Now. 


Mrs. Ella James, 100 Union Bldg. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Bakes Six 


i at a Time 
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) THE HANDI-KUICK 


POTATO BAKER 
4 : 

i Saves burning your arms and hands. Potatoes 

; need no turning, bake evenly and quickly, without 

ry thickcrust burring on bottom, At Sc and 10c stores, 

and all tinware departments. If you can’t get it, 

| we'll supply it. Send 10 cents and dealer's name. Cents 


SPRINGFIELD SPECIALTY CO.., Springfield, Mass. 














LETTIE LANE’S 
SEWING BOX 


A Prize Offer of $100 for Little 
Journal Girls 


HIS is something very new for all the 

little girl readers of THE JOURNAL, 

who are going to make the pretty 
clothes for Daisy, the Lettie Lane doll 
that has come to life, shown on page 4. 
You all love her, don’t you? Yes. Well, 
when the dresses are finished we want to 
see them, and to show the best-made 
ones on a page in THE JOURNAL. 


There are $100 in the Sewing Box 


ready to be awarded in prizes for the best- 
made outfits—this means the three 
dresses and the coat shown on the page, 
but not the hats nor the muslin slip—so 
please try hard and let us see how well 
you can sew. 

The prizes will be: 


One Prize of $25: For the very best- 
made outfit. 


One Prize of $15: For the next best- 
made outfit. 


Sixty Prizes of $1 each: For the best 
examples of 200d sewing on the outfit. 


But all of these things must be really 
made at home by the little girls them- 
selves. Anything bought ina shop should 
not be sent. The name of the sender, 
with her age and full address, must be 
on the outside of the package, and she 
must be able to say to us truthfully that 
she has made the clothes herself. Do not 
write us about the clothes, as all the 
directions you need are in the magazine 
and in the paper patterns. Inclose post- 
age for the return of dresses. 

We are going to make an exception to 
our usual methods for prize-offer material 
because of the children, and return all 
contributions whether we can or cannot 
use them. 

We reserve the right to withhold prizes 
if the material does not warrant them 

All contributions must be received by 
April 25. Address: 

LETTIE LANE’S SEWING Box 
THE LAprEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 





“IT WISH I COULD DO 
SOMETHING” 
By Ruth Hall 


HEN it was learned that Mr. John 
Smith was dying all the friends and 


neighbors were most sympathetic and 
each one wished ‘‘there was something I could 
do.”’ It was Mrs. Jones who did it. Telephon- 
ing to Mrs. Smith she asked, ‘‘Is it true that 
your maid has left you?” and was answered 
“Ves. One of the heaviest crosses of these 
hard days is that I must spend so many of 
John’s precious last moments away from his 
bedside, engaged in the housework that in- 
human woman said was ‘too much, with sick- 
ness in the house’—and SO she fled from it.’’ 
‘Would it help you,’’ asked Mrs. Jones, 
“if TE lent you my Delia? You know she is a 
perfect treasure.” 

Mrs. Smith could not answer; 
crying—tears of sheer relief. 

Mrs. Jones understood: ‘She shall be 
there,’ she went on quietly, “‘ within an hour.” 

So Delia went, and Delia stayed throughout 
the last days and the strain and fret of the 
funeral. Mrs. Smith was given what meant 
more than cards of condolence or flowers or 
notes of sympathy: it was real, practical aid. 

Recently in one suburban town two cases 
of scarlet fever appeared in the families of 
friends. One patient was a child, not very ill, 
but restless and hard to amuse when he could 
not have with him any books or playthings 
except those which should be destroyed later. 
For him a thoughtful woman wrote frequent 
bright little letters, or typewrote a fairy tale 
now and then, or made up a budget of pictures, 
rhymes and puzzles cut from the children’s 
pages of the Sunday newspapers. 

In the other case, that of a young man, also 
not very ill, she sent packages of old magazines 
from the piles laid away in the attic. These 
served, as did the little boy’s gifts, to while 
away many long hours, and were not in them- 
selves of any value whatever, so that their 
subsequent destruction was no material loss. 

A number of benevolent women in a tiny 
village combined last year to make a Christ- 
mas present to a hopelessly bedridden woman. 
They gave her a desk telephone. It stands 
beside her couch, and through it she is kept 
acquainted with the neighborhood news, has 
little concerts arranged for her benefit, takes a 
certain part in most of the festivities, and lately 
was given a special rendering of a lecture to 
be afterward delivered at the Town Hall. 
Every one vies with every one else in contriv- 
ing new uses to which that telephone may 
be adapted. Its ministrations to the weary 
life where it “let a little sunshine in” may 
be easier imagined than described. 


she was 
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8 PORNDALWOOD 


, At Our Expense 


; E are so sure that you will like this captivating, fascinat- 
ing odor from the Orient, that we will send you FREE 


a sample of Extract. 


for men after the shave. ) 


This age-old odor of the far East, as adapted by us, also 
. makes the most refreshing and invigorating Toilet Water! 


(Fine 


Special Offer 


We will send, also, a liberal trial bottle of Sandalwood Toilet 


ms 6h Water and helpful Book of Oriental ‘ 


and your dealer’s name. 


‘Beauty Hints’’ for 10c. 


Vantine’s Sandalwood— Extract 50c. and $1.00; Toilet Water 75c. and 


$1.00; Sachet 25c. and 50c. ; 





Toilet and Bath Soaps 10c. ; ° 


Talcum (Kutch) 20c. 
Dentifrices, Pow- 


There are unsatisfactory imitations of our 


Look for the word 


j2=Gee¢ on box and label, and you’ ll not 


These and the superior Vantine Creams, 
m4 6s ders and Perfumes (all described in our Book ) are sold by best stores. 
® A few of goods and packages. 
+ VANTINE’S 
ORIENTAL TOILET aS int 
LUXURIES be disappointed. 


Geisha Flowers Extract . 50c 
Geisha Nail Stone . . . 25¢ 
Geisha Face Powder . . 50c 
GeishaCream (Disappearing) 50c 
Lotus Flower Extract . . 50c 
Sana Dermal Talcum . . 15c 
Liquid Green Soap . . 35c 
Corylopsis Sachet . . 50c 
India Pearl Tooth Powder 20c 











(Established 1854) 


If your dealer won’t supply you, don’t go 
without these daintiest of Toilet Requisites, 
send to us. 

Your sample isready. Send now for this 
“*breath of the gleaming, dreaming East.”’ 


VANTINE’S 


12 East 18th St., New York 
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Send Us Your 
HAIRCOMBINGS 


From them we will make you a magnificent, 
natural wave switch, puff, coronet or 
braid, guaranteed to look and wear as well 
as anything you can buy for double our 
price. We will quote you a price same 
day your combings are received, and if 
not entirely satisfactory will return them 
at our expense. 


Write for Our Prices 
We are makers of highest grade hair 
goods from French Peasant Hair— 
Switches, Puffs, Braids, Coiffures, etc., 
at lowest wholesale prices. All goods 
sent subject to examination. 






Send us your name and address and let 
us convince you how easy and inexpen- 
Sive it will be to have beautiful hair goods 
made from your own combings. 


ALEXANDER, 








501 Altman Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














Let Me Send You 


At Factory Price. 














, 
* Rapid, 
eens, 
guaranteec 
or no charge. FIRELESS 
Saves 80 per 
cent. on fuel, COOKER 
time and work. ’ * 
Pays for itself On 30 Days Trial 
in a month ortwo. No experience 
needed. Boils,Steams, Stews. Roasts, 
Bakes, Fries.5 GENUINE 
ALUMINUM COOKING 
UTENSILS FREE. Also 
metal composition Heat Radi- 
ators; can't break or crack. 
Send for free book and 125 
splendid recipes to-day. 
WM, CAMPBELL CoO. 
Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 








Hosiery Economy— 


=“ 

¥ OU can save money every time you buy a 

pair of stockings for any member of the 

7 family by sending for our BIG FREE Cata- 
logue of HOSIERY for MEN, WOMEN and 
* CHILDREN. Everystyle and grade is repre- 
‘ sented. We are Importers, and sell direct at 
wholesale prices, saving the retailer's profit, 
WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOGUE ‘“‘J.’ 
It costs you noting and means a great saving. Send 
$1.45 for 3 pairs Pure Silk Boot Ladies’ Hose with 
lisle top in black only, or 3 Pairs Men’s All Silk 
Hose. State kind and size. They will be sent prepaid. 
If you don'tlike them return them, we will refund 
your money. LADIES: A stea’y income can 
be made by spending your leisure time repre- 
senting us. Write for particulars. 







| CONSUMERS DISTRIBUTING CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 








Cloth From the Mill 


Buy the famous Ridgewood Cloths at mill 
prices, 
formen’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s Suiting 8, Skirtings, 
Cloakings, Raincloths, 
etc, State garment intended 
and color preferred. Sam- 
ples Free. Established 1862. . 


640 Main St., Holyoke, Mass. 









Woolen and worsted goods 


RIDGEWOOD MILLS, 




















STALLMAN’S 
DRESSER TRUNK 


Let our catalog tell what an improve- 
ment it is. How easy to get at any- 
thing. How quickly packed. How 
useful in small room as_ chiffonier. 
Holds as much as a good box trunk. 
Costs no more. Strongest made; hand 
riveted. So good that we ship it C. O. D. 
subject to examination. Send 2c stamp 
to-day for that catalog. 








? 
CASI { S NAMES 
are better than marking ink for wearing apparel, 
household linen, etc. four name can be inter- 
woven with a fine cambric tape in Fast CoLors., 
12 dozen full name $2, 6 dozen $1.25, other prices 
on application. Send for Samples to 

J. & J. CASH, Limited 
406 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn., U.S.A. 


Solid Oak Chair, $4.10 








easily fastened sections, $ 
25. 


because of our DIRECT selling plan. Cat- 
alog of other solid oak, GUARANTEED 


DIRECT FURNITURE CO.,316 Oak 8t., Ann Arbor, MICH. 





This $10 Mission Chair, finished Weath- 
ered or Golden Oak. shipped in portable, 
10. Mission 









Rocker to match, $4. 


Less Than Wholesale 


Mission Furniture Mailed Free. Address 

















RIBBONS — Buy From First Hands 
AMS From the mill ba?” ng direct delivered 










at your post-office ordoor by mail. 
To introduce our goods, we will send you 
5 yards best quality, all silk, heavy, high 
lustre plain taffeta ribbon, 35g inches wide, 
for 50 cents; 244 yards of satin taffeta, 454 
inches wide, for 50 cents, in either Black, 
White, Pink, Blue, Scarlet, Cardinal, 
Navy, Brown, Old Rose or Copenhagen. 

Send for Samples, circular and prices. 








THE BONSILEKE C0O., 42 Broadway, New York City 









200 Building Plans 


“Ma ‘s Saburban 
Homes’’ is a big book of 
over 200 Building Plans of 
Bungalows, Suburban and 
Country Homes, actually 
* erected, conting treme $st0up 
to $10,000. Price50 cents. 
The best book published 
ba forthe home-builder. Plans 
fa| and Specifications,* $5 up. 
P.N. MacLAGAN, Architect, 

45 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 
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It points out the main feature of 
the Belding-Hall One-Piece-Seamless 
Refrigerator—a provision chamber 
without crevices, cracks or joints— 
just one piece of glistening enameled 
steel—absolutely hygienic, pure, sweet 
and wholesome. 


The chief advantage of this Refrig- 
erator is the small amount of ice it 


consumes. The sav- 
ing in your ice bill will $1975 


pay for this special 


ee Raha 

















’ Note The Arrow Below | 














PORCELAIN LINED 


either at your local dealer’s or direct from 
the factory — freight paid to all points east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
Rivers. Money back should it fail to please. 


The New Belding-Hall Monoform 


is finished bothinside and outside in pearly, glisten- 
ing, snow-white enamel—the daintiest, cleanest, 
most hygienic of refrigerators. Ask your dez uler 
about it—or write for complete catalogue today. 


Grocery and Delicatessen Owners 
can learn how to increase trade and profits by 
writing for Special Catalogue 
No. 101. 
Belding - Hall Company 
Dept. 300, Belding, Mich. 





























PETTICOATS 


with label shown below are made by 
leading petticoat manufacturers 
from the famous Hydegrade Fabrics. 
The label is your guar- 
antee of genuineness. 
These Petticoats are the 
latest in style and offer 
a choice of the season’s 
fashionable fabrics— 

1D ig ncaa 
Re Brocades, Sateens, 
te. Stripes, Fancies, all 
" colors and shades. 










“MACE OFA 


tH de or rade | : 
\ Ly TRADE MARK ) 
FABRIC. som 
ec > 
= I 
ANS BS veiticoat is your 
WS Sr 
‘ \ itations. Always 
look for it. 
A.G. HYDE & SONS 
Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 








































have all the qualities of the most 
expensive fabrics at very little 
cost. The name “Aurora” woven 
in the fabric is your guarantee of 























What | Went Through 
in Trying to Get a Position 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


circumstances to her: tell her just what you 
have told me: perhaps she will take you; if she 
doesn’t you come back here.” 

I went out to Mrs. Capron’s residence only 
to find that she had gone out. I waited more 
than an hour for her return; when she did 
come in she was accompanied by a lady she had 
just engaged asa mother’s helper. I walked all 
the way back to the agency, only to find the 
place closed and the little lady gone home. 

It was getting late now, and the electric 
lights began to flash in the dusk. I stood ona 
corner uncertain where to go or what to do. 
A man in the crowd touched me and said 
genially: ‘‘Come on, Birdie, and let’s have a 
good time.” I looked at him. He had a good- 
looking red face, but his eyes were moist and 
unpleasant. I felt vaguely disgusted and 
walked quickly away in the direction of the 
big railway station some blocks distant. I 
went into the ladies’ waiting-room and fresh- 
ened myself up a bit, studying myself imper- 
sonally in the big glass. I still looked neat and 
tidy, although I was not so prepossessing as 
formerly. My eyes were tired and anxious and 
my face sagged heavily; my blistered feet had 
changed my usual alert walk into a more 
awkward gait; but I still presented an appear- 
ance of respectability. 


HEN I had rested a little I looked in the 

back of the city directory among the insti- 
tutions until I found a group listed as ‘‘ Homes 
for Women.” I selected one that was not far 
distant and walked out there. It was a large, 
brownstone house that had evidently once 
been the home of wealthy people. A pretty 
young woman in a gray uniform with a white 
cap showed me into a reception-hall that 
gleamed with the reflections of the varnished 
floor and the polished brass hinges of the 
doors. When the matron came in she explained 
to me kindly but briefly that Saint Agatha’s 
was a home for prospective mothers only. She 
had no advice to offer me, but said regretfully 
as I turned to go that she was afraid that 
there were many other women in my unfor- 
tunate situation. 

I walked out into the cool night air and 
turned once more in the direction of the 
station. The streets were as bright as day, 
and crowds of people were hurrying hither and 
thither. They all seemed to be going in some 
definite direction, and the large number of 
women in opera cloaks proved that the major- 
ity of them were theatergoers. I was very 
tired, my head ached and my feet were sore. 
I wondered how many discouraged women 
were wandering through the brilliant streets, 
homeless and penniless, without any protection 
from the perils of the night, and my heart was 
heavy as I went back to the station and sat 
in a big leather rocking-chair and watched the 
people come and go. I carried a small hand- 
bag and suppose I was looked upon as one of 
the traveling public, for no one disturbed me 
then or during the long night that followed. 

I felt utterly weary and rather bewildered, 
but not completely discouraged. I tried to 
think things over calmly and form some definite 


plan. I did not believe that the treatment I 
had received from the clergyman that morning 
could be considered as typical, and I deter- 
mined in the morning to try and find a min- 
ister who would more exactly realize my idea 
of one who was fitted to stand as the repre- 
sentative of a church whose duty and pleasure 
it was to “‘comfort and help the weak-hearted, 
and to raise up them that fall.” 


S THE night passed the crowds lessened in 
size. I sat in the big chair and dozed 
infrequently. About twelve o’clock the matron 
went home and her place was taken by an old 
colored woman. She got the impression that 
I had missed my train, and during the night 
plied me with attentions that were rather 
embarrassing under the circumstances. The 
combination of physical discomfort and men- 
tal weariness produced a sort of nervous col- 
lapse, and I began to be troubled with dire 
forebodings and apprehensions. But this state 
of mind fortunately passed off by morning. 

About half-past eight o’clock I secured the 
address of a clergyman from the church direc- 
tory which hung on the wall beside the elevator, 
and with a stomach as empty as my pocket- 
book I started out. Happily the rectory was 
not far from the station. 

The negro butler who answered the bell told 
me that the rector was out of the city and would 
not be back for several days. As I stood by 
the door uncertainly a handsome, elderly lady 
came into the hall. She looked disappointed 
when she saw me and said hastily: 

“‘Oh, I thought it was the dressmaker.”’ 

As she seemed curious to know my errand 
I seized the opportunity to acquaint her with 
my circumstances and desires. 

Her face fell, but she showed no further sign 
of interest or sympathy. ‘Well,’ she said, 
‘‘the rector is out of town and will not be back 
until the end of the week. You might call and 
see him then, although I am afraid he will not 
be able to do anything for you. We have so 
many in our own parish, you know; and this 
year we have been assessed a larger amount 
than usual for the church missions.” 

I explained that what I wanted was not 
money so much as a place to stay and work 
until I could secure permanent employment. 

“‘Well,” she said cheerfully, “‘I’m sure you 
will be able to get something to do; the 
papers are full of advertisements.” 

The telephone bell rang just then, and, 
exclaiming, ‘‘I dare say that is the dress- 
maker now,”’ the lady floated up the stairway. 


ITH a bitter feeling Iturned away. I real- 

ized at last that I must somehow get back 
home, and quickly, lest worse things befall me. 
Disheartened, discouraged, defeated, hungry, 
footsore and weary, with bewildered head and 
aching heart, was it any wonder that finally 
down into the very fibers of my soul was driven 
the brutal consciousness that the big, throb- 
bing hive had no place for me? That, in the 
bustling wall of active humanity surrounding 
me, there was no one who really cared? That, 
in the whole city, friend I had none? 





Other Girls are Pretty: Why 
Cant I Be? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


The daily bath should be, generally speak- 
ing, of lukewarm water with a dash of cold 
water afterward. Use a good rough towel, 
which invigorates the circulation and cleanses 
the pores, helping them to throw off the 
poisonous secretions which clog them. 

Deep breathing exercises will work marvels 
for a dejected and morbid disposition. They 
should be taken, always in a loose robe or 
gown, before an open window, and should 
never be omitted. The very fact that you 
feel disinclined to take the exercises proves 
that you need them more than usual. Deep 
breathing, like the quality of mercy, should 
not be strained; it should be performed 

easily and naturally, without any forcing 
whatever. Take this exercise this way: With 
arms hanging limply at the sides, chin in 
and shoulders back, inhale through the nostrils, 
slowly and deliberately, until the lungs are so 
fully expanded that you feel your ribs pressed 
out at the sides. Hold this breath while count- 
ing at first four and later six or seven; then 
slowly empty the lungs. In inhaling breathe, 
as it were, from the back of the lungs. This 
exercise should be repeated four or five times, 
and the second exercise is exactly like it, ex- 
cept that, when inhaling, the arms are raised 
slowly over the head until the fingers touch, 
and are dropped back into position when exhal- 
ing. Do this every morning and every night 
and as often during the day as you can. 

The exercises for the liver are simple enough 
and soon become habitual. Girls are very 
incredulous when I tell them that it is an in- 
active liver which causes many a complexion 
trouble. There is something very coarse and 
unromantic to the average girl about this 
vulgar allusion. With arms hanging at the 
sides, bend the body sideways, first to the right 
and then to the left. Repeat six times. Stand 


with the heels planted firmly together and the 
arms hanging at the sides; then lift the right 
leg until it is as nearly as possible at right 
angles to the body. Practice six times and 
repeat with the left leg. 


GOOD physician can tell by the texture 

of your skin whether or not you arein the 
habit of drinking plenty of water. Those who do 
not drink enough water have dry and yellow 
skins which wrinkle easily and have an un- 
wholesome appearance. The habitual water- 
drinker is not apt to have skin troubles, and 
there is a clarity and softness to her complexion 
which is the cherished wish of every girl. The 
water should be taken at intervals during the 
day, and sipped, not gulped, and not with 
meals. 

As for sleeping with the windows open I do 
assure you that no complexion lotion has ever 
been invented that will give that fresh and 
wholesome look to the skin which sleeping in 
the open air imparts. Have as many blankets 
and comforts as you like—even wear a night- 
cap if your ears feel chilly—but keep the 
windows wide open. 

The sixth and last rule, persistent cheerful- 
ness, will probably appear foolish and irrele- 
vant to you who have allowed yourself to sink 
into morbid imaginings about your looks. 

“Has cheerfulness anything to do with hair 
and complexion?” you ask. 

“Yes,” I answer, ‘‘a thousand times yes.” 

If you force yourself to regard life cheerfully, 
to believe there is only happiness before you, 
the discontent which has tinged your face with 
yellow, drooped your mouth at the corners 
and dulled your eyes, will give place to a new 
and lovely expression, and though you may not 
know it the beauty you have been searching 
for is yours—and yours “‘for keeps.” 
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Furnish Your Home with 


Individual Libraries 


Put into your various rooms Indi- 
vidual Libraries of GluobeNeeniche 
Bookcases and secure the most artistic 
effects by re-arranging the sections as 


new settings are made. 

You will find many attractive dec- 
orative treatments for different rooms 
in our new brochure ‘‘Individual 
Libraries for the Home,’’ which is 
yours for the asking. 


GlobesWernicke 


Elastic Bookcases 


are the world’s standard for fine materials 
and thorough workmanship. They are made 
in all styles and every desirable finish to 
harmonize with any, plan of interior decora- 
tion, and come in sizes to fit varying wall 
spaces. Exact duplicate sections always 
obtainable as your library grows —at uni- 
form prices— freight prepaid everywhere. 


**The World’s Best Books’’ 


contains lists of the 5, 10, 25,50 and 100 
“best books” for children and adults, as 
selected by leading authorities. 
ai Sure t to preny ht the Book Lover.” 
salt Lake City Tribune. 
This unique book, with the beautifully illus- 
trated Globe-Wernicke Bookcase catalogue, 


will be sent you on request, addressed to 
Dept. A 


The Hobe Werntche Ci, Cincinnati, U. $. A. 
Branches : New York Chicago Boston Washington 




















Dainty 


Dressing Shoes 


These cozy, warm and unique ‘‘ Yipsi’’ 
Indian Shoes are the latest in solid com- 
fort for house wear. Made from Ypsilanti 
Moosehide for Men, Women, Children, 
and Infants. 

Soft and pliable as thick velvet, warm as 
heavy felt and as durable as raw-hide. 
Ideal smoking slippers 
for “him.” 







No. 870A 
Men’s Ladies’ 
(542 to 10) MM (246 to 7) 
$2.00 $1.90 
Postpaid Postpaid 


Look for this in Every Shoe 


Your dealer can get la or we will send a 
pair of either style and guarantee to please you. 
Pleas~ state size and which style, or write for new 
booklet showing a dozen other real moccasins. 


Ypsilanti Indian Shoe Co. 


349 Cross Street, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
DEALERS— Write for terms on these fast sellers. 


50 CENTS A WEEK 


Special Offer to every woman 
interested in making her own dresses 
or making them for others. Here’s 
your chance to obtain our $15 Guar- 
anteed Automatic Adjustable Dress 
Form, the latest, most improved 
Dress Form on the market, for $3 
down and $2 per month. 

Just 50 cents per week. 


THE VENUS Automatic 
Adjustable DRESS FORM 


independently adjusts itself to any desired 
size, shape or style. Bust 32 to 44 inches, all 
other parts in proportion; each and every part 
can be independently adjusted, either neck, 
bust, back, hips, or skirt. 

Send for latest booklet, or, better still, send 
us $3 and your order and we will ship you 
at once our regular guaranteed $15 Automatic 
Adjustable Dress Form, allowing you six 
months to pay for it. 


THE ACME SatesCo. G West 13"S1 NY. 
FREE EMBROIDERY 7%) Desens: 


Materials, Stamped Goods, Perforated Patterns, Cut Stencils, 
Curtain Scrim, Embroidery Silks and Cottons. Write today. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK CO., Dept. A, CHICAGO 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 15, 1911 






















































































































































IN OLD VIRGINIA CIENTIFICALLY constructed in accord- 
ance with an entirely new and exclusive 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) principle, Warner’s “New Form”’ hosiery for 
my sister Betty. Let not the reader be con- women afford the maximum of comfort, the 
fused; the Sam of “Broadspring”’ was very greatest length of wear, the most perfect fit The 
different from the Sam of ‘The Cedars,” who and finish of any hosiery in the world. The simplest 
was stabbed at Alamo. : : result of years of trial and experiment, they ae 
Cousin Minerva must have enjoyed having present an innovation absolutely unique device ever 
her house full of company, for she was always A i . invented for 
‘ i in stocking construction. 
saying to people: ‘“‘Make my house your : : . to the life 
home.” She seldom talked, however, and By a simple and exclusive device of hosiery. 
went “‘staving” around the premises like a which reinforces the stocking at the points of most resist- 
small cyclone, seeing that everything was iv ance (at the knee and top, where the tug of the garter comes) 
j order = ag ao the enormous family the gauziest of gauze, the thinnest of lisle or cotton hosiery 
‘Why I want ‘Kleinert’s’. hag aang ay ; becomes as durable as the ordinary thick (and uncomfortable ) 
\y y peace » se Julia, the — — of = aoe stocking. WARNER'S “NEW FORM” 
co) oO was autocrat of the social life. at Julia 
she said to the clerk. To stl at eeu thnels undiwon aeatty vocelak Ga tas ARE THE BEST STOCKING EVER MADE 
¥ ht ° Olc a - - 
( 6c . > ia at . } E e is fashioned and made with spliced heels and double soles. The 
i i her 5) ; Kleiner t was the ecg tg te tes - ting pr haphiny = Syelatorcement,” which — from age ne of rod a ho a pot <= 
wees. « ; heart d P snot s nless held up to the light. 
buy”’-word for Dress she was perfectly genial and_sunshiny. os ong CES a ae 
Shields. lovely lady, she lived single to the day of her nothing to the price you pay. P 
And ag th th of death, and she was always chosen for a “ Style — Combed pies, 25¢ oS Medium sreleht, ae 50¢ 
nd so it 1s with thousands 0 chaperon by each succeeding generation of Yarn, all colors and sizes. . Per pair or tan, extra fine lisle . . . . ‘: 
P P 3 Z e 1 light ht silk 
women the country over. youngsters, till she got too old to go camping oe De Ca we nist Ep SOP | ele ese , 7 eee SOF 
For nearly thirt ears. the or to take débutantes to the “Springs. She Style W-2 Light gauze lisle, black or 39 Style W-6 Plain black and tan, extra 50¢ 
3 Klei 7 » ;, : hy Tx was one of the loveliest characters I have CATs 3k os! es 5. 6, oer pale 4 _ fine quale ogg es ae  % th Pg 
name einert _ has deen a ever known, happy, contented, hospitable— Style W-3 Lisle thread, black “> wile 45¢ “ae : - 7 - : ate ak 50¢ 
merit mark of quality. There everything that makes a woman lovable. . : 
is a Kleinert shape and size Julia felt that since young Kennedy had Ask — oe for SS et will Fad pend to you we, yt 
» 2 2 Py + _ ¢ > .- mn rece ice uote pove. 
for didi’ need. Besides— made ‘ ro tg himself and porn pep bond Coublet Gorinted ts seven colors) sens thee anewhete. We will consider it a favor if with your order 
Kleinert’s are the on/y Sam an The Cedars,” we owed it to him to or request for booklet you send us the name and address of your dealer. Address Department 43, 
bes Shields eal cee te aon him to et gays We ~ sa bed ina ‘ pane et S P LU S A 
88 < ‘ at ¢ utter over it till he accepted—and then we W: ole Owners of the . 
washed in Aot water (necessary were in more of a flutter. We liked his city Lindeke, arner & Sons wars? son Foun vatent St. Pau VU. . 
to kill germs and remove odor) clothes as much as the boys hated them, and 
‘ ' || andironed back to perfect as for his forehead and his eyebrows when he 
| freshness. Every pair is fully frowned—well, the boys were all furious when 
" uaranteed ; they found he was invited and vowed they 
£ & : wouldn’t come, but they did. 
|| Our Dress Shield Book ‘‘L’’ || This was the time that I cut the neck out of 
E Sent free on request. my blue lawn dress. It was a bold deed, and 
| , the girls all sat around on trunks and chairs in 
p ‘ the huge north bedroom, where there were Ore O] le On| ) OS 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. three beds all full of girls every night, and 
4 721-723-725-727 Broadway watched me do it. Nobody in the neighbor- 
: New York hood had a low-necked dress, but Annie Porter 
| Ef the nane “Kistnent” te net on the from Richmond had several. Annie and I 
Ml | shield it isn’t a Kleinert — The were the fondest of rivals. She was more 
i {| Guaranteed Shield. fashionable than I, but I was the prettier. 
In the presence of five shuddering damsels 
quivering at my audacity I snipped into my 
blue lawn. I didn’t dare cut down my blue ° . 
silk nor my gray poplin nor even my white NE W b f 
organdy, for I had to wear them to church. oman on our su scription orce 
But the blue lawn I felt would not be quite 
such a sacrifice if I ruined it. I didn’t know made over j ast year. not eT 
what Mother would think of it, but—anyway, 
out it came, and I sewed a ruffle of lace | 6 000 h d f h 
around; and when Annie did my hair on top made a most $ 5 e ousan S$ O ot ers 
of my head, leaving just one curl on my left 
shoulder, they all declared I looked grand d | E; h wh 
just like a young lady in a fashion book. ; eame esser amounts. ven t OSE O 
I could see at a glance, however, that David it t ° 
didn’t approve of it. David was going to be a W k d f f W h W h h oO 
deacon and sometimes he was too “solemn- or € or a € ours 2 ne € 1d€a 
choly” for anything. David had worked hard ° , | 66° li h d 
that summer and his face was horribly tanned. ma Ing a itt cS pin money accomp 1sne 
He’d been off to Greenwood and had his hair 
cut that day and it left a light streak all h h d 
around his face and neck. This, with a snowy W. at t ey set out to O. 
collar a little too high, gave him a queer look 
which wasn’t improved by his being ‘‘down in ° e 
the mouth,” Why is i that when a man sus No other periodical has ever held exactly the same 
pects he 1s in the bad graces of his lady-love he ee . e . 
always shows himself at his worst instead of position in this country which THE LADIES’ HOME. 
being charming and trying to win her back? OURNAL e It e f mil institution 
, : oe Ow occuples. Is a fa 
Sg3 My sister was something of a musician. J ' d i. 3 4 ‘ d R - ° P 
She really played pretty well, and it wasto show 
IT’S off her skill on the piano that this party was Every oO y nows it am respects it and its ia ine eae 
especially given. The Virginia girls could 
YOU ciny a Wetle, bet thelr temdelion of “The hen you represent it, you are not a mere solicitor 
Monastery Bells” and ‘‘ The Bonny Blue Flag”’ ¥ : = 
certainly suffered in contrast with Betty’s but the accredited agent of a great publishing concer. 
when *‘Battle of Manassas” and ‘“‘Tam o’Shanter,”’ 
your to say nothing of ‘‘Le Réve” and Mendels- * M * . 
waist solin’s “Songs Without Words." She played Any woman without previous business experience can 
_ ining waltzes, too, and these the young folk liked ° : : : 
aaa best, although few of them in this neighbor- with our coaching make a liberal Income by represent- 
on it, hood could dance. . ° 
It Reproduces Your Exact Figure. _ had pose “The Bago Blue ing THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL an THE 
= a ag : Danube” and struck up “‘The First Kiss ° 
IES wl ave tl iressmak d at R 
; ADIES who have thelt dressmaking dove ®t | | when Palmer Kennedy, who had been devot- SATURDAY EVENING POST. Even if you have only a 
forty times a day, at the dressmaker’s re- ing himself to Annie Porter, much to my ] e 
quest to ‘Just let me try this once chagrin since I had fully expected him to take few spare hours you can devote them profitab yY to this work 
more, please. a shine to me, crossed the room and stood + h h d er d l 
The same Pneumatic Dress Form before me. ‘“ Don’t you dance, Miss Martha?”’ 
may be used for ed —s ° per- Did I? Did my grandmother when she for which we pay a handsome commission and a sa aly, 
Lining B sons by simply changing the lining. lived at ‘“‘Holkham” and went to balls and ; 
ite) When not in use collapse form and | | parties. at “Monticello”? "T rose, although the amount of which depends upon the time devoted to it. 
oe pack with upright rods in box base. young Murray, the preacher’s son, had just : s 3 s 
eee eects ow vase | TOkOE Murrey, the Steacher's son, hed fost You can learn all about it by sending us a line of inquiry. 
be made Fashion Book V-6. Cannot be found in stores. prettiest evel a this f ¢ y 
it. PNEU FORM COMPANY, I did wish to know which he was going A enc Division 
557 Fifth Avenue (near 46th St.), New York. to say, ‘‘room”’ or Ta. or “world,” but 4 y 
there was no time. I laid my hand on Ken- 
nedy’s shoulder and he circled my waist with THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
his arm. 
“Do you reverse?” 
Of course. 
centptatiniom, eahinenent- **Do you know the Harvard glide?” | 
t tive mother, 53- Why not? What had I practiced it for > 
catalog, with 300 iMlustrations of latest in the schoolhouse hall at home when we Please Write for 
STUART styles in Long and Short stayed in to rehearse for the “literary and 
esses, Coats, Caps, iste x Robes, ? Psa ° v.22 
Lk ont ng Knitted ier — a dramatic entertainment at the National Peerless Hat 4 
. Hall? 5 I 
Everything Needed for the A few steps brought us out into the hall, ' Book FREE. Write today 
New Baby — 2 _—— mere over the ——— I “79 ote cae scnene tent for Free Booklet 
from birth to three years. All garments saw David, like a fierce, gray mastiff, looking ros et ‘ f } 6s °y. 99 
ee ee eee through the parlor window. Poor nay te had pr se Saco sr ht a= Well Kept Nails 
‘goods. Delivery charges prepaid. never had time nor opportunity to learn to am r his little booklet on the care of the nails is 
"Senay beck if wanted. his inva dance; he had not been able to go to college; wpacinee "Sate for peace Be Be tle a Bel ronnieb 
uable book sent in ain — “ena e _ 2 - - ora € a¥s S 
wrapper. Write Now. 2 rpm pre pain graceful, a Rwy Sate Stee. aS. and comfort of the hands. ‘nai 
HOP Boge hg © ‘ 2A tersicbey $2.95, $3. d $4.95 — ° 
21.0 W sithet NY. City We floated out on to the wide veranda where sae ey hse fs conn lagen LUSTR-ITE ENAMEL 
ag 4 oe a poe oa and Betty, know- . We save you half of your millinery The quickest and best nail polish in the world, 
ing her lesson well from many past experi- “Shirley Leone” Model | bills. We also show a large and com- contains no grease and will not soil hands nor 
ences, repeated ‘“‘The First Kiss” again from Peerless Price $2.95 Serennetiowen, Ser eet cia ardent ear ctatetgge Costsonly 25cents, 
| Baby’s Di Washer Light and con- start to finish. Tired at last, Palmer Kennedy Described in detail | ribbons, etc. Your free copy of Peerless Tee ee cel en aa, Sait Sy Greets qenenaily. 
: ys aper asher venient. Your Pestien’ tat ¢ ~y Hat Book is waiting for your postal re- ates fe : 
hands don’t touch diaper or the fouled water. Very CONTINUED ON PAGE 47 quest. Writeus, today,wheretosend it. ff | Floridine Mfg. Co., 41 Franklin St., New York City 
; sanitary, a household necessity. Write for free booklet. a The Peerless Milliners, 202 W. 31st Street, Chicago, Ill. J 
: Cunneen Sanitary Washer Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J. | 
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How to Wash 


Wash your face with care and take 
plenty of time to do it. The cause 
of three-fourths of the bad complex- 
ions seen is in hasty, careless washing 
and poor soap. The regular use of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and co/d water 
will keep your skin active and clear, 
give you a complexion to be envied. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a 
cake. No one hesitates at the price 
after their first cake. 


For 4c we will send a sample cake 
(trial size) of Woodbury’s. For 10c, 
samples 2, vodbury’s Facial Soap 
and Wovdbury’s Facial Powder. Write 
today. The Andrew Jergens Co., Dept. 
A, Spring Grove Ave., C ncinnati. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


For sale by 
dealers everywhere 























GREGORY’S HONEST 


FLOWER SEED OFFER 
We will send you these ten packages of Gregory’s 
Honest Flower Seeds, postpaid, for 25 cents in coin. 


90 cents worth for 25 cents 
1 pkg. Aster, Gregory’s Special Fancy Mixture, 10c. 
1 pkg. Pansy, Gregory’s Special ny Mixture, 15c. 
1 pkg. Coreopsis, Gregor s 8 Special Fancy Mixture, . 05c. 
1 pke. Poppy, Gregory’s Double Mixed Annuals, 10c. 
lpkg. Miznonette,dregery's! geFlowe .veryrich, 10c. 
1 pkg. BachelorButton Gregory’ sFinest Mixture, 10c. 
1 pkg. Petunia,Gregory’ sFinestH ybrid Mixture, 15c. 
1 pkg. Candytuft, Gregory’s Finest Mixed, . . .05c 
1 pkg. Nasturtium, Dwarf, Finest Mixed,. ... OBe. 
1 one. ‘Sweet Peas, Extra Choice Mixed, ... .05c. 


10 —— sent for 25c in coin. 






















illustrated “than ever, is just out. 
A copy to you for the asking. 


Good Gracious 


yr ri G sa a Chrysanthemum 
NR 4\\ N)) A marvelously large vari- 


Ney A i) ay ety, the flowers of which are 
frequently 22 inches in cir- 
cumference ;beautiful, bright 
lustrous pink color and per- 
fect form. Plants are really 
worth 25 cents each, but to 
readers of this magazine, we 
will send a strong plant of 
the above and four other 
choice Chrysanthemumns, all 
different — five plants in all 
for only 25 cents, wits full directions for growing 
big flowers. Beautiful floral catalog free. 


IOWA SEED COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa, 











Dept. 41 





i i .55 BUYS BEST 
* §@ 140-Egg Incubator 


| ED Double cases allover;best copper 
tank; nursery, self- ‘regulating. 
Best 140-chick hot-water brooder, 
$4.85. Both ordered together, 
$11.50. Freight prepaid (E. of Rockies). 
No machines 
at any price 
are better. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for book today, or 7 
send price now and save time. 
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arethe mostrugged, hardy Rose plantsin Amer- 
ica. W be pe ag =n Ber and guar- 
antee safe arrival. Our beautiful new book for 
1911, ‘‘ The Roses of New Castle’’ — FREE! 
The famous Rose-scented Rose book. Each 
copy exquisitely perfumed. Prices and describes 
the best Roses for you to plant. FREE—astrong 
plant of our great, new, hardy, everblooming bush 
Rose Jeannette Heller, if you send us the names of six per- 
sons interested in Roses. It grows and blooms everywhere, 
and is the greatest Rose in the world. 
Heller Bros.Co., Rose Specialists, Box1, New Castle, Ind.= 


ses 125 Egg Incubator 
, and Brooder Both For $10 


If ordered together we 






















® send both for $10. 
, Freight paid east of Rockies. 
Hot water, copper tanks, double 
walls, double glass doors. Free 
catalog describes them. 
Wi Incubator Co. 
Box 81 Racine, Wis. 











I WANT TO SHOP FOR YOU 


in New York at regular New York prices. Nocharge 
for my services. Registered Shopper. References. 


MRS. J. JACKSON, 1265 Broadway, New York. 
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led me to the settee at the far end of the 
veranda and rushed off into the house to bring 
me a scarf for my bare neck. I remembered 
then that I had promised David to slip off and 
go to ‘The Five Oaks” with him if the night 
were fine. ‘‘The Five Oaks,” a real, natural 
curiosity, grew seemingly from the same root 
but branching into separate trees on a little 
greensward around which the road turned 
at the Spring, about one hundred yards from 
the house. There, by the oaks, was a rustic 
settee, and on it, or one like it, every 
generation of lovers, time out of mind, had 
plighted their vows. It was equivalent to a 
proposal for a young man to invite a girl he 
admired to go with him to “‘The Five Oaks” 
on a moonlight night. 


288 As the evening progressed I became aware 
that David was missing, and my heart sank 
with a strange weight of uneasiness. I did 
like him very much. It was so good to feel 
that he was always ready to take care of me, 
always faithful to defend me. Maybe he had 
gone down to ‘“‘The Five Oaks,” thinking I 
would come. I slipped upstairs after a while 
on pretense of “‘primping,”’ hurried down the 
back stairway, crossed the lawn at the side of 
the house, skirted the fence to the stile, and 
ran swiftly to ‘‘The Five Oaks.” 

Sure enough, a man was there. He was 
sitting on the bench, his head on his arm, the 
picture of misery and dejection. I was really 
alarmed at the face he turned on me, it was 
so gray, so wretched; and I went quite sick 
and miserable myself, for I was not really 
cruel-hearted. 

I sat down by him, striving to carry the 
situation lightly, but there was to be no shirk- 
ing. The man was sick from intensity of feel- 
ing. His throat was constricted, his voice 
hoarse; he could only mutter wild words; but 
his reproaches cut deep. Two years before 
I had told him that I loved him. He had 
believed me, and I think I fully believed it 
myself; but now—so much had happened 
since then. 

I reached for his clenched hand as it lay 
along the back of the settee, and caressed it 
while I talked to him. ‘Don’t be such a silly, 
David. Why don’t you brace up and be jolly 
like the other boys? You know I love you.” 

He caught me fiercely in his arms at that. 
He held me close and fast and kissed me as I 
had never been kissed before. ‘I came out 
here to cut my throat,” he whispered. “I’d 
have done it if you hadn’t come. I will die, 
honey, if you don’t love me. I’ll shoot myself 
if you don’t marry me!” 

I was a little terrified at his being so versa- 
tile in methods of taking himself off, but I was 
also in agony over the fate of the blue lawn 
and of the pink Hermosa rose that Palmer 
Kennedy had picked off Julia’s favorite bush 
and asked me to wear for his sake. Every- 
body would know if the gown were crumpled 
and the rose crushed. But I had a delicate 
subject to deal with and I knew it. Fortu- 
nately relief was near. I glanced up and 
whispered hurriedly: ‘‘Oh, David, here comes 
somebody!” 

It was true, a man was advancing. I had 
hardly time to smooth out my gown a little 
and perk up the rose, which wasn’t quite 
mangled after all, when he arrived. 

It was Kennedy. “Oh!” he said. We are 
fortunate in having this little exclamation. 
There are times when really there is nothing 
to say but “Oh!” There are also times when 
the woman must save the situation. 


$8 I made room for the newcomer by pushing 

David, at the same time giving his hand a 

vicious pinch. ‘‘Won’t you sit down, Mr. 

Kennedy, it’s so fine out here!” 

Game Kennedy! Down he sat. Why 
couldn’t David have done something? But he 
didn’t. Nota word did he say—just stared. 

“* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon 
that bank!’” I quoted, pointing to the hill 
beyond the spring, green with watercress and 
fragrant with mint. 

It was an unlucky speech, for Kennedy took 
it up: 

“*Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of Heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou be- 

hold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls.’ 

This evident understanding between me and 
the plebeian young college student of some- 
thing he was unfamiliar with drove the iron 
into the soul of the rugged young —— who 
had just asked me to marry him. I read as 
much in his face, which had gone back to 
its tense lines of suffering. Kennedy and I 
chatted on. 

“‘Wasn’t it a pity Shakespeare didn’t know 
any better than to say ‘cherubins’?” I asked. 

Kennedy laughed. ‘That practical vein of 
your nature will save your life some day, Miss 
Martha,”’ he said. 

By-and-by I rose and said we must all go 
back to the house. 

It was here that I noted a change in David. 
I believe that in that hour his feeling for me 
changed. His love from thence partook of a 
flavor of renunciation. He shook himself a 
little as we walked along, cleared his throat 
and made some quiet remarks. 

Just outside the yard gate we met Cousin 
Felicia. The men went in together; I fol- 
lowed with her. 

““Oh, Martha,” she said with a great sigh of 
relief, ‘‘how glad I was when I saw David was 
with you! It would have compromised you 
horribly to go down there with Kennedy. 
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With JAP-A-LAC 
In One Short Night, 
You’ll Have the Whole Room 
Spick and Bright 


Perhaps you would like to have a 
new library; your old oak furniture 
may be somewhat out of date, and dingy 
by this time. 

All you have to do is wash it with 
warm water and soap during the day, 
order some Dead black Jap-a-lac 
(Flemish finish) and when your hus- 
band comes home at night, give the 
bookcases, chairs, tables, and picture 
frames a thorough coat. 

In the morning you will have as charming 
and p/easing a room as though you’d gone 
downtown and bought a complete wzew 


outfit. It will cost you so /tt/e in both “ame 
and money that to /esttate 1s to waste. 


You Can’t Keep House Without 


JAEBLAL 


and Natural ‘‘Clear’’ 
Renews Everything From Cellar to Garret 





For hardwood floors; for restoring linoleum; for wainscoting 
rooms; for re-coating worn-out tin or zinc bath tubs; for bright- 
ening woodwork of all sorts; for coating pantry shelves and 
kitchen tables; for varnishing pictures and gilding picture frames 
(when thinned with turpentine) ; for restor- 
ing go-carts and wagons; for decorating 
flower pots and jardiniere stands; for re- 
painting trunks; for restoring chairs, tabies, 
iron beds, bookcases, and for a thousand 
and one uses, all of which are described 
and explained in a little book which you 
can have for a little request on a post card. 


For sale everywhere—it wears forever. 
Look for the name Glidden as well as the 
name Jap-a-lac. There is no substitute. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 
Cleveland, O. Toronto, Ont. 
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Toile du Nord 
Imperial Chambray 
Parkhill 
Fine Ginghams 





Arhoil 













Parkhill Ginghams are prettier and 
more onleniie for summer dresses 
than mercerized, half-wool or flimsy 
silk material, Each laundering re- 
news their fresh trimness and your 


well-dressed satisfaction. 
Toile du Nord 


is a fancy Gingham, woven in many 
patterns of remarkable beauty. Its 
great durability has made it the chosen 
wash material for all-round service- 
ability. Unequalled for school wear. 
The standard for over thirty years. 
Imperial Chambray 
is the favorite linen finish Gingham. 
Noteworthy for tasteful colorings, for 
its permanent beauty and for its almost 
indestructible firmness of texture. 
That woman is wise who has two 
or three dresses made of Parkhill 
Woven Wash Fabrics. 

Your Dealer Sells Our Product 
Write to Us for Samples 
PARKHILL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 




















Dates Are a Food 
and a Candy in One 


promedary, 


They should 
be eaten often, 
for they are 
G Jt}, very delicious 

old Date and very nour- 

en ishing. How- 
ever, if you want the very best in the world, 
you will be careful to ask for Dromedary 
Golden Dates. 

Direct from the garden spot of Asia, they 
are wrapped most carefully in oiled paper and 
packed in cardboard cartons. 

They are sweet and moist, large and lus- 
cious, and clean. Sold by grocers and fruiterers. 
Send 10c. to us for special 
sample carton. 


Write for Free Cook-Book 
Gives over 100 
recipes of deli- 
cious dishes 
with dates, figs, , 
currants, etc. i . 
THE HILLS 
BROTHERS CO. 
Dept. B, Beach and 
Washington Sts. 
New York 














400 Plans for $12 


¥ — (and 25c fer»ostage) 

If youintend to build 
send for our big collec- 
tion of 400 designs of 
cottages, bungalows, 
single and double 
houses and flats, cost- 
ing $300 to $12,000 
and showing e¥terior 
views, floor plans 
estimate of cost anc 
price of plans for each house. 

We have been planning homes for 25 years and 
not only guarantee satisfaction but save you two- 
thirds of the usual architect’s fees. Send us $1.25 
today and get these 400 plans. 





**Art in Architecture,’’ our monthly magazine, $1.00 per year. 
J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
131 Murray Block Grand Rapids, Mich. 


RED CEOS? CPE E aiierka 

















Protects furs and clothing against moths. <y 
No camphor required. Saves cold storage 


charges. Very roomy. Built of fragrant Southern 

Red Cedar, heavily bound with wide copper bands. Very orna- 
mental. We prepay freight charges. Sell direct from factory 
to home. Write for catalog showing many styles and prices. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. Dept. 48, Statesville, N.C. 





Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch 
e will trust you ten days. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Send 
a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 22 inch 
short stem fine human hairswitchto match. If 
you find it a big bargain, remit $2.00 in ten days, 
orsell3andGET YOURSWITCHFREE., Extra 
shades a little more. Inclose 5c postage Free beauty 
book showing latest style of haifJressing — also 
high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 


AnnaAyers, Dpt.704, 19 QuincySt.,Chicago 
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IN OLD VIRGINIA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


You'll turn my hair gray, child, trying to keep 
tab on you and fight your battles with the 
other women. Do be more prudent!” 

‘“‘What have I done, Cousin Felicia?” I 
asked. ‘‘How could there be any harm in 
walking and sitting on a bench this lovelacious, 
galorious night? You know there couldn’t!”’ 

“‘Come over tomorrow and spend the day 
with me, dear,”’ she said at parting, “and I’ll 
try to make you understand.” 


IV 


| WAS off early in the forenoon of the day fol- 
lowing the party for my visit with Cousin 
Felicia. I rather enjoyed being lectured by 
her, my love for her somewhat resembling a 
grand passion. From childhood I had always 
adored intellect and beauty; when combined 
I found them irresistible. She was bright, 
beautiful and good. Her name, Felicia, was 
shortened by those who loved her into Felix, 
and by this name I love to call her. Felix 
had married her second cousin and they lived 
at ‘‘ Meadowbrook,”’ my father’s birthplace. 

I found Felix fairly laid up from the night’s 
dissipation. Parties of such dimensions were 
rare in the ‘‘Broadspring” neighborhood, 
although there was so much visiting. I am 
sure she had meant to lecture me and to try to 
explain to me some things which I did not and 
could not understand, but the conversation 
drifted into gossip about the party and what 
everybody had on, the quality of Cousin 
Minerva’s chicken salad, and the looks of the 
Porter girls’ gowns, which were made in Rich- 
mond. It was not possible, however, to keep 
me long from the subject of absorbing interest. 

“Tsn’t Kennedy divine, Felix?” I breathed 
presently, clasping my hands. 

“Divine, fiddlesticks!”’ snapped Felix, 
assuming an air of fierce disapproval. “He 
is good-looking beyond anything you might 
expect from people of that blood; but, 
Martha, can’t you understand that he is an 
outsider, a person no young lady of our family 
could contemplate as an equal?” 

“‘T don’t aspire to him as an equal; I admire 
him as a demi-god; I prostrate myself before 
him and beg for his mere notice. What has 
blood got to do with a mustache like that? 
And when he frowns—what’sin a name? He 
squoze my hand last night when he went 
away—thrice-blessed hand!” 

“Oh, Martha, do stop your idiotic jabber! 
The idea of a Kennedy daring to squeeze a 
Cooper’s hand! I think Julia was in big 
business inviting him, especially since Laura 
is so crazy over him. It’s sickening to see 
Laura so anxious to do every errand at Green- 
wood, just to get to ride past the house. But 
we won’t talk about him seriously, because we 
really have nothing to do with him. I want to 
talk to you a little about David.” 

The blood mounted hot to my face at that. 
It was a painful subject. 

“You do not mean to marry David?”’ 
Felix fixed her big eyes on me. David was her 
husband’s nephew and a favorite with her. 

I was silent. 

“He has asked you to. What I want to 
know is if you ever really promised?” 


22383 Still [could not answer. In my heart I felt 
like a guilty wretch. No, not in words had I 
pledged myself, but by a thousand looks and 
actions I had assured him. 

“T see how it is,” said Felix gently. “You 
drifted into a tacit understanding when you 
were so young. His love for you was so strong 
it led you to imagine you were responsive. 
There are a hundred reasons why you 
shouldn’t marry him.” 

I had thought Felix was going to plead his 
cause. This unexpected turn in the argument 
roused opposition in me. ‘‘What on earth do 
you mean, Felix? There’s nobody so good, so 
kind and so true as David!” 

“Do you know, Martha, that he’s horribly 
poor? You shouldn’t marry a poor man with 
your tastes, your education, your bringing up.”’ 

“But, Felix,’ I broke in, “we’re as poor 
as dogs at home, and shabby, and ise 

“But, honey, you ought to marry somebody 
big, a United States Senator, or 

““Maybe Kennedy will be one,”’ I said mus- 
ingly. ‘Don’t they usually begin as poor 
lawyers, and don’t they always have a frown 
like that, and a flirt to their coattails different 
from other folks -?” 

“Martha, I’ll beat you to death if you don’t 
stop bringing the name of that impudent 
wretch into the conversation. Kennedy’s 
trash, I tell you; he’s trash!” 

“Oh, granny, Felix, do ‘trash’ quote Shake- 
speare and read Hugo, and know about music 
and dance like angels, and make speeches that 
get them noticed in the Richmond papers? 
When anybody’s as smart as Kennedy it 
doesn’t matter whether they’re quality or 
‘poor white.’”’ 

“Oh, Martha, you know better than that. 
You know bad blood will crop out somewhere. 
I haven’t patience to talk to you. But about 
David, honey, why don’t you put him out of 
his misery? Can’t you see how he’s suffering? 
And, Martha, he’s such a good man, one 
among a thousand. Still, for his future, you 
know he hasn’t anything, and his wife would 
have a future of hard work, privation, and, no 
doubt, lots of children. I can’t someway see 
you in that position, Martha, you’re so pretty, 
so talented, so—so gay and - 

“*So no-account,”’ I finished for her. 

“Not that, honey,” she said, fondly clasping 
my hand. “ But, as I say, you ought to marry 
somebody big, somebody in high position.” 

“For instance?”’ I questioned. ‘You 
ought to see the men I know at home. Store 
clerks and country lawyers and doctors. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 49 
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New York Spring and Summer Catalog 
is now being mailed. It is an excellent 
Guide Book of New York and Paris 
wearing apparel, and other merchandise, 
for Women, Children and Men. 


We pay postage on mail shipments of $5 
or more. See Catalog for Freight and 
Express Free Delivery Terms. 


Ordering by Mail, from a House of 
Character, is a Good Plan. Just write 
us, TODAY: 

‘‘Please send FREE CATALOG No. 64.”’ 
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The Aladdin method enables you to buy all the material for a complete house direct from the original producer. It saves 
four profits on the lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. You keep the middlemen’s profits in your own pocket. 


DWELLING HOUSES, BARNS, SUMMER COTTAGES 


Aladdin Knock Down Houses are shipped everywhere. Every piece of material comes to you cut and fitted 
and ready to nail in place. No skilled labor required. Permanent, attractive, warm 
and lasting. Not portable. Price includes all 
lumber cut to fit, shingles, doors, windows, glass, 
patent plaster board, interior trim and finish, paint, 
nails, locks, hardware and complete instructions. 
Immediate shipment. Houses from 2 to 12 rooms 
Save four profits by buying direct from mill. 
Send stamps for catalog A. 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO., Bay City, Mich. a 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE 
The Food-Drink for all ages. 


H O R L. | C K’ Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


B Avoid Imitations —Ask for “HORLICK’S’’— Everywhere 



















Delicious, Invigorating 
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COPYRIGHT 1911 KABO CORSET CO. 


HE more you 
know about style and 


the latest effects of fashion, 
the better you’ll like the 1911 


Kabo corsets. 


Latest styles appear in Kabo 
corsetsas soon as they doin Paris. 


Kabo corsets are best in style, 
wear, comfort and economy. 


Ask your dealer or send 
to us for Style Book A 


Kabo Corset Company 
Makers of Kabo and Le Révo Corsets 
Chicago 








is the fabric to choose for every oc- 
casion. Its beautiful texture and 
draping lend the necessary pleasing 
distinction whether for a House, 
Street or Evening Costume, and 


It Wears Well 


60 colors and shades. 
At all Good Stores. 


The genuine is perforated 





HAIR GOODS 
ON APPROVAL 


We will send prepaid for examina- 
tion, any of the following. If pleased, 
pay low price; if not, return to us. 
Send references. Or, if you prefer, 
send money with order. Money back if 
not Satistied. Enclose sample of hair. 
Chantecler Cluster— Latest creation ; 
finest quality hair; ordinary 
shades. Regular $6.00 value. $2 95 
Specialprice ...... ° 
Coronet Braid—Fine, Natural Wavy 
Hair, 36inches ; weight 2440z. ; 


ordinary shades ; — $7.50 > $3: 95 
value. Special : 





22-in., 1% oz. 

24-in.,20Z.,. « $3.95 

30-in., 3 oz. . . $8.00 
Write for new tllustrated catal ses oll FRE E. 


MRS. B. NEGRESCOU, Dept. 13, 182 State St., Chicago 








CO STENCIL OUTFIT 


Consisting of 8 Cutstencils 






SEY 
. AG se le | on special board; 6 tubes 
la ond mn © pcre % fe e | ofAssorted Best Oil Colors; 


| 2 brushes, 6 thumb tacks, 
| and chart showing shades 
| tobeused. Also full direc- 
tions for stenciling and 
combining colors. Stencils 
can be usei many times. 

~ Especially suited for be 


ry. Complete outfit sent 


ginners. No prc or tweet ng necessa: 

prepaid for special price of ONE DOLLAR, or 8 cut stencils sepa- 

rately, 35c. (special prices to dealers). FREE: —W ith every outfit a 

Handsome 18-inch Stenciled Centerpiece; also a year's subscription 

to “‘ Latest Ideas in Artistic Stencil and Embroidery Designs.’’ 

FRENCH ART STENCIL CO., Dept. 65,133 W.23dSt.,N.¥.City . 
Send for our new “rt Stencil Design Book’ 
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Pooh! None of them half so fine as Kennedy. 
Oh! Kennedy, thou god among men! ‘Ido, as 
is my duty, honor the shadow of thy shoe tie.’ 
I love thee, Kennedy, as the sunflower turns, 
etc. Give me Kennedy or give me death!” 
Felix rose to a sitting posture and regarded 
me with the air of a tragedy queen. ‘“‘Dis- 
gusting girl,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘you’ll force me 
to do what I hate to do and repeat low gossip. 
Do you know whom Kennedy goes with? 
Where he rides five nights every week? Upthe 
mountain to old Billy Sprouse’s to see Sally 
Belle, the girl Sam made a fool of himself over!” 
I swooned with a dull thud across the bed. 
“What are you doing?”’ demanded Felix. 
“T’m dying,” I gasped faintly. 
“Get up and stop making a fool of yourself.”’ 
For answer I began singing softly. 
“‘Come, angel band, come and around me stand! 
Oh, bear me away on your snowy wings 
To my eternal home!” 


9388 Felix fell over on her pillow at this, and 
we both laughed till the tears came. 

I sat up first. ‘‘Felix,”’ I said, in a hollow 
tone, ‘“‘the worst of this is that Sally Belle is 
so fearfully pretty. She’s a type, like ‘Roxy’; 
she can sing—did you ever hear her sing?” 

‘“How should I?” questioned Felix scorn- 
fully. ‘‘A mountain girl with hoops in herears! 
A girl that says ‘thar’ and ‘cotch,’ and has 
manners worse than a cornfield nigger—that’s 
the sort of person your demi-god aspires to.” 

““The sons of God looked upon the daugh- 
ters of men,’”’ I soliloquized. ‘‘ Felix,’ with 
sudden energy, ‘‘do you think I'll stand any 
show with Sally Belle? Isn’t she a lot 
prettier?’”’ 

“Martha, you have a lot of strange ideas 
that are vilely Northern; it would never 
occur to a Virginia girl to compare herself with 
a mountain girl. Besides, honey, I don’t 
believe you have any idea what Kennedy’s 
going up there means. You just seem inca- 
pable of catching the idea. You see, a young 
fellow from the Valley doesn’t go up to see a 
mountain girl for any good.”’ 

“Do you mean you think Sally Belle isn’t 
nice?” I asked bluntly. 

Felix blushed a little under my directness. 
“Well, it looks that way; you know, dear, the 
boys from the Valley running up there “ 

‘“‘T’ll bet you a thousand dollars it isn’t so,”’ 
I flashed out. ‘‘She’s just a girl like anybody. 
I sang out of the same book with her and if 
she’d been bad I’d have felt it. I think the 
boys run up there, as you say, because she’s 
so all-fired pretty; and her voice—even when 
she talks—Felix, she could make things hum 
if she were dressed up and didn’t say ‘cotch.’ 
My! Think of Reba Mish, who poses as a 
belle, with her freckles and her hook nose, 
compared with Sally Belle! Think of me, for 
instance, with a front as flat as a pancake 
and just wisps of wool compared with those 
raven tresses of Sally Belle’s!”’ 

By this time a little coldness had fallen 
upon Felix. She was a thorough aristocrat. 
To her a mountain girl was a mountain girl, 
and that was the end of it. She remembered 
for a moment that my father, her mother’s 
cousin, had married a Yankee. 





2483 We spent the afternoon in plans for the 
house party at ‘‘Edgewood,” near Barter 
Brook, where we were going the next week. 
“Edgewood” was the home of Cousin Linda 
Patton, Felix’s sister, and in her neighbor- 
hood lived several other families of relatives 
whom we were to visit. This was the ‘Tin- 
kling Spring” neighborhood, and from here my 
sister and I were to start home, for we were 
going back to Indiana at the close of autumn. 
Cousin Linda and her husband were the finest 
of people, simple, sincere and high-minded. 

I have only one thing on earth against 
John Patton,” said Felix, during our con- 
versation about ‘‘ Edgewood,” ‘‘and that is 
his tendency toward breaking down social 
barriers. He had to hire a lawyer last year to 
settle a dispute with Colonel Lilly over a 
boundary line, and didn’t he up and employ 
Palmer Kennedy? 

““Who’d Colonel Lilly have?’”’ I asked. 

“Why, Baumgartner and Shields, of 
course,”’ said Felix. 

I bent forward breathlessly. ‘‘Who beat?” 
I gasped intensely if not grammatically. 

Felix perceived my drift and colored fret- 
fully. ‘‘Well—Kennedy did; they say he’s 
perfectly unscrupulous.”’ 

I laughed triumphantly. ‘Cousin John’s 
got a level head. I’m glad Kennedy’s his 
lawyer. Maybe he’ll come to ‘Edgewood’ 
while we’re there. What did Cousin John 
care for upholding social standards, Felix, by 
employing old fossils like Baumgartner and 
Shields? He wanted to win his case. 

“Oh, winning, conquering Kennedy, 

I would that you would sue for me! 
Oh, baleful, black-eyed Sally Belle, 
I wish that you would—fall in the well.”’ 

I was mounting my horse by this time to 
ride back to ‘‘ Broadspring,” for Fin and Frank 
were coming to drive Betty and me over to a 
supper at “‘Spottsville.” Felix straightened 
my riding skirt. 

24 Martha, you’re such a little dickens that 
you’re not worth worrying about. And I’m 
not worrying about you; it’s David I’m 
grieving for—poor, noble fellow!” 

““You’ve got reasons for worrying about 
him,” I said, as I found the stirrup and gave 
rein to the mare. 

‘“‘What are you going to do to him?” she 
called, shading her eyes and looking after me. 

““Marry him, I reckon,” I shouted back as 
the mare, glad of her liberation, skimmed the 
roadway over the hill like a homing bird. 


CONTINUED IN THE JOURNAL FOR APRIL 1 














The actress considers 
her corset a most im- 
portant part of her 
wardrobe. It must 
not only make the 
utmost of her figure, 
but permit of abso- 
lute freedom and sup- 
pleness of movement. 


That is why the 
R &G is worn by 
the leading stars on 
the stage and off. 


“My gowns always look their 
best when worn on anRGG 





On Sale Everywhere 



































Note the sheerness 


Ask Us for the New 


1911 Free Samples of Vin wedve 


THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE GOODS 


Has All of Linen’s Charm at ¥3 Linen’s Cost 


The 1911 vogue for clinging outer and under garments 
for summer wear demands the utmost sheerness in white 
goods. Linweave meets this decree of Dame Fashion with 
the largest line of the sheerest of sheer white goods. 


Insist on seeing the very sheer Lzzweave in the stores. 


Linweave serves every white goods Linweave must be seen to be appre- 
purpose, from the dainty sheer lingerie or ciated. Send us a postal today, and if you 
the exquisite white tailored waist to the mention your dealer’s name we will for- 
nore substantial white suit weights. ward samples, and the names of Linweave 


Equalling linen in appearance, crisp- dealers. 


ness, gloss and strength, it will not crush Ask for 
or wrinkle. While many a linen garment 
is spoiled for wear before it is soiled, you 
can wear Linweave Frocks until they 
are ready for the laundry. And washing 
will not harm the finish. 


Linweave at white goods 
counters anywhere in the United States or 
Canada. Any dealer can get Linweave 
for you in any weight or pattern. Some 
may offer substitutes. The genuine has 
Linweave in green on the selvage. 

There are over 50 plain weaves and fae 
nearly 200 fancy Roo in Linweazve. Linweave retails at 12% to 75¢ a yard. 
Among the latter are the exquisite French : 


Marquisette and Filet effects, which ‘. 
Free Sample Reminder 


hitherto have been obtainable "only in 
imported foreign fabrics at about three Cut this out and write for samples. Specify 
weight desired. Mention your favorite local 


times the cost of Linweave. 
The vogue in d/ack for this season is dealer's name. 


provided for in a complete line of guar- John V. Farwell Company 


anteed fast black Linweave, in the same 











, 154 Market Street CHICAGO 
weights and patterns as the white. Sole Distributors of Linweave and of 
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HOSIERY 


WHAT THE NAME MEANS 


HE name ‘‘Gordon Hosiery”’ 
is used by one of the oldest 
and most reliable hosiery 

houses in the world. With this name 
for your guide you can buy hosiery 
anywhere in the United States for 
any person, for any purpose, and 
get the best hosiery for its price that 
can be bought. 

‘“Gordon Hosiery’’ means stock- 
ings for women, for misses, for 
children, both boys and girls, and 
for infants; and half hose for men. 
It means stockings of cotton, lisle, 
silk, and silk lisle. 

“Gordon” isthe name which stands 
for the best in hosiery which can be 
produced by modern machinery, 
unusual skill and great experience. 

One takes great risk in buying 
hosiery that doesn’t bear a trade- 
mark, for more than half the hosiery 
made is spoiled either in the dyeing 
or finishing process. To obtain a 
sheer effect thin yarns are used that 
are lacking in strength, or cheap dyes 
that rot and corrode the yarn. That’s 
why so much hosiery wears out in 
no time. That’s why so many people 
think it necessary to buy stockings 
that are heavy, coarse and ill-fitting 
in order to get a reasonable amount 
of wear. 

There is no need for any woman, 
man or child to sacrifice appearance, 
which is the first essential of good 
hosiery, by wearing heavy, coarse 
stockings. 

Neither is there any need of con- 
tinual darning or continual replacing 
in order to enjoy thin, comfortable, 
neat-appearing hosiery. 

Ask for ‘‘Gordon Hosiery ”’ 
insist on ‘‘Gordon’’. See the 
‘‘Gordon’’ trademark on the toe of 
every pair, and your hosiery troubles 
will cease. 

If you enjoy thin hosiery—as good 
form dictates you should—then buy 
“Gordon’’gauze hosiery,thatsupplies 
every degree of thinness imaginable, 
and wears in a manner that will sur- 
prise you. 

And with all these advantages, 
the prices are as low and reasonable 
as the unsatisfactory sort. 

Never before has silk hosiery been 
worn as muchas now. Gordon Silk 
Hosiery at $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 and 
$2.00 offers unusual quality. 

It is the best of its kind at the 
price, justas Gordon Lisle or Gordon 
Cotton is the best at its price. 


BOSTON 


Brown Durrell 
Building 
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Thewoman of fashion insists upon sheerness—the woman 
of good judgment requires hosiery that will wear. You 
get in Gordon Hosiery the sheerness that fashion dic- 
tates and the durability that good judgment demands. 


No. Women’s Hosiery 
391—Light weight (finest quality cotton) 
4-thread heels and toes, Black, White 
a Tan : 
4444— Gauze Lisle, 4- dient ieih - toes, 
garter top with extra splicing . 
5775—Sheer Lisle, 4-thread heels and toes 
and 4 %-inch garter hem, Black, White 
and forty different colors 
333—Special quality silk lisle, 4-thread hosle 
and toes, 4-inch garter hem, Black, 
White, Tan, all popular shades 
5151—Extra wide, finest quality silk lisle, 4- 
thread heels and toes, 43-inch garter 
hem, Black and Tan 


Misses’ Hosiery 
YL333— Young Ladies’ plain hose, silk lisle, 
extra garter hem, 4-thread heels and 
toes, Black, White and colors . 
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Brown Durrell (@ 


Handsome Catalog Sent on Request 


No. Silk Hosiery 


The Gordon Dollar Silk Hose, pure 
thread silk, heavy lisle soles, heels and 
toes, and extra garter protection 
500 or 530—JIngrain silk with all silk or lisle 
feet, reinforced heels and toes, 44-inch 
garter hem, Black, White and all colors 
640 or 650—Finest quality with all silk or 
lisle soles, heels and toes, 4 43-inch extra 
hem, Black, White and all colors 


Men’s Half Hose 


555 —Silk Lisle, 4-thread heels and toes, Black 
and colors 


171 or 176— Men’s pure silk wm lisle or all 
silk feet, reinforced heels and toes, 
Black and all colors 


190—Ingrain silk, extra heavy heels wna toes, 
Black and popular shades 


NEW YORK 


Brown Durrell Building 
15 West 19th Street 
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AN ATTEMPT TO UNRAVEL SOME OF THE PERPLEXITIES THAT_COME TO 
GIRLS IN THEIR RELATIONS TO THE OTHER SEX 


EDITORIAL NOTE — Mrs. Hathaway has been chosen as the editor of this 
department on account of her long and intimate knowledge of girl life, not only as the 
mother of daughters of varying ages, but also through her work among hundreds of girls 
She is peculiarly sympathetic with girls 
in their attitudes to the other sex because she has known and met at close range so 
Mrs. Hathaway will be glad now to attempt to unravel some 


in business, settlement, social and church life. 


many of these perplexities. 


The Pretty Girl in the 10-Cent Store 


HE girl who works has problems in her relations to 
the other sex that, while similar in principles, are 
entirely different from those of the girl who goes 
to school or college, or who remains sheltered at home. 

Take this girl, for example, who writes: 

“T clerk at the 5 and 10 cent store and am considered 
pretty. I have a friend who is perfectly devoted. He does 
not call upon me at home and I’m glad he don’t, but he 
comes after me to the store and takes me places. He is very 
rich and well connected. Is also handsome and a fine dresser. 
My girl chum says I oughtn’t to go with him. She hasn’t 
any regular company, and I think maybe that’s the reason she 
don’t want me to have any. I don’t see why she should 
mind if he does send me violets and take me to shows. Do 
you think there is any harm in a girl going with a man who 
is good to her? MyrtT_Le.” 


I am going to ansWer the last part of your letter 
first: the part where you ask me if I think ‘‘there is 
any harm in a girl going with a man who is good to 
her.’”’? No, indeed, I most certainly do not. I wish 
that every one of the thousands of girls who are sup- 
porting themselves in such a brave way all over our 
big country could have just as good atime as possible, 
out of work hours. If I could manage it I would see 
that every girl had a pretty dress, went to good shows, 
danced, and had flowers and candy, music and beaux, 
and books and company. But—and here is the core 
of the question—I would manage it so that these 
things could come into every girl’s life without harm 
to her: that she could have dances that did her good, 
shows that helped her to grow, suppers that left no 
indigestion of the soul or body, and a “‘friend’’ who 
was really a friend and who would take care of her and 
not cheat and mislead her. 

The sad part of it is that these pleasures so often 
are not safe. You know it yourself. Every one does who 
reads the newspapers. 

Let me suggest that you ask yourself a few ques- 
tions about your “friend.” Is he rich, or does he 
only say he is rich? Or do you, perhaps, think he is 
because he wears good clothes? If he is rich and of a 
fine family what do you think he is after when he asks 
a girlin your position to go out with him? Put a little 
common-sense into the question. Rich men of social 
position do not go to the 10-cent store after wives. 
They go to other places. If he is not after a wife what 
is he after? How do you know he is not married 
already? Why does he not go to your house when he 
wants tosee you? Does your mother know he is paying 
you attention? 

Now I am not going to lay down any law. We don’t 
do that in THE JOURNAL. I want to make you think 
for yourself, and protect yourself by your own heart 
and mind. Answer all these questions honestly and I 
think the question will settle itself. All that he offers 
you is pleasant, but you don’t want to pay the price 
some girls have paid. Better wait until you know more 
about him and what he means todo. Go slow, and 
this is my most solemn command, don’t get into any 
place where you don’t know how you are going to get 
out. Early hours and a crowd of people are safest. 


Shall She Marry on This Salary? 


ERE isa girl who has an entirely different problem; 

yet there is a man in it, as there will be in every 
problem I shall try to solve on this page at least. This 
girl tells her problem thus: 


‘“‘I am cashier in a candy store at eight dollars a week. I 
am engaged to a young man who is an engineer. He gets 
twelve dollars a week with a promise of araise. I have saved 
twenty-seven dollars; he has saved sixty-five. We have been 
engaged two years and want to be married, but my mother 
says we should wait until we have put by more. She likes 
the young man, but she says we will go to the poorhouse in 
a little while. I could do it anyway because I am old enough, 
but I do not like to go against my mother. What do you 
think is right to do? ALICE M.” 


Now yourquestion, Alice, is one which may be answered 
either with a big, emphatic ‘‘ No,”’ or a decided and 
sympathetic “‘ Yes.’ And what the answer will be does 
not depend upon my judgment, but upon what kind 
of a girl you are and what kind of a young man he is. 
To explain, I would say that if you have been in a 
store all your life and know nothing except business; 
if you have laid in bed half of Sundays and holidays 
eating caramels and reading novels; if your mother has 
cold-starched your shirtwaists, mended your stockings 
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and packed your luncheons; if he has smoked cigars 
and gone to many theaters, living at home and spend- 
ing in self-indulgence, then my answer is always the 
‘No.’ But if you have used some of your leisure to 
the end that your mother should have rest and change; 
if you have learned how to make a good cup of coffee 
and a good dish of hash; if you have trimmed your 
own hats at night and sometimes the little sister’s 
hats; if he has walked to save carfare and lighted a 
pipe instead of a cigar; if he has helped at home as a 
decent son should, then my answer is the warm “Yes.” 

You cannot name an exact figure for the safe matri- 
monial income. All young people think they are willing 
to economize for the sake of living together, and it is 
a beautiful spirit. But the willingness is not enough. 
You must have learned the value of money: how to 
spend it and how to save it. You must have learned 
the art of going without things, of buying wisely or of 
making something else do. 

Perhaps you have. I am inclined to think so from 
your letter. A girl ona cashier’s salary who has saved 
twenty-seven dollars has trained herself in the habits 
of living which go to make a good wife. His bank 
account also is an indication of thrift. Only—don’t 
spend it all on furnishing a flat. Keep some of it for 
the ‘‘rainy day”’ that has a habit of coming during the 
first year of married life. It is probably this which 
makes your mother wish you to wait for larger income 
and savings. The policy of THE JoURNAL is to advise 
girls not to ‘go against their mothers.’”’ But we do 
know that there are hundreds of careful, hard-working, 
self-denying young couples living on twelve dollars a 
week, and living happily too. 


Man on One Side: Folks on the Other 


OW comes a girl who has an entirely different per- 

plexity: she is duty-pressed, and on both sides too. 
The man of her heart on one side: the people of her 
heart and blood on the other. She says: 


“T am so unhappy. I am the oldest in the family and 
have a mother and five younger brothers and sisters. I have 
taught in a primary school for six years. All this time I 
have been engaged to a young man I have known all my 
life. He is a bookkeeper and has not a large salary, but 
enough to liveon. He told me lately he was tired of waiting 
forme. Not in just those words, but that is what he meant. 
Now they need me at home and it is my DUTY to stay there 
and help. My next younger sister is not very steady, and 
the younger ones are not earning much. The boys don’t 
help at all, and there is no use expecting them to. If I left 
them to get along alone I never would be happy in my mind 
again. And yet I can’t break my engagement. 

“What do you think I ought to do? Harriet W.” 


What you ought to do, my little Puritan friend? 

To my mind, pack your trunk, pin on your hat and 
go with that patient and long-suffering man to the 
nearest minister without delay. When you put the 
word ‘‘duty”’ in capital letters you make a graven 
image out of it. You are teaching six people to be 
lazy, inefficient and self-indulgent, all because you have 
made a vice out of self-sacrifice. Nothing would steady 
that younger sister like a little responsibility. Put it 
on her. Tell her it is your turn now to live your own 
life, and she must take your place in the family. The 
“boys” have not done their share because they knew 
you were always on hand to shoulder the whole burden 
of the family. If they won’t work neither should they 
eat. Make them pay room-rent and board, or get 
somebody else in that will. That will bring them to 
terms. Train the younger ones to a sense of their obli- 
gations. One self-obliterating, self-sacrificing member 
of a family can make all the rest selfish egotists, and 
ruin their chances for salvation in this world or the 
next. You have nearly done that for all of them. My 
advice is to repair the damage as quickly as possible. 

Get married ! 


The Gray-Haired Gentleman on the Street Car 


NTIRELY different is this New York girl’s problem, 

and yet how full of possible danger. Curiously 

enough, her judgment doesn’t tell her it is a problem, 
but her instinct senses it all right: 


“T came to New York last summer from a little place in 
New Hampshire. I am in the trimming department at ——’s. 
I learned the millinery trade just as soon as I got through 
school. Iam doing well. I can even send alittle money home. 
I have a real nice room where I board; it is small, but then 
all New York rooms are that. 


of these problems on the printed page. 
by mail when a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, and when her time 

is not taken up unnecessarily by unreasonably long letters or unreasonable requests. 
Entire confidence will be observed —neither letters nor answers being published unless 
the correspondent is willing. Real names will not be used. Mrs. Hathaway should be 
addressed in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Or she will be glad to answer personally 


“The only trouble is I don’t know anybody. I don’t like 
any of the girls in the workroom, nor the people where I 
board. They are nice enough I guess, but I don’t take to 
strangers. 1 go to the Baptist church at home, but here I 
don’t like it. At Greenfield Center, where I came from, I 
knew everybody and it is hard to get used to doing different. 
There are lots of fine shows and concerts, but I haven’t any- 
body to go with and I am afraid to go out at night alone. It 
seems sometimes as if I’d give anything in the world to know 
some nice people and have a good time. 

“Just lately I have met a gray-haired gentleman who seems 
very pleasant. I don’t want you to think this is an ‘affair,’ 
because he is quite an old gentleman—he said, old enough to be 
my father. He goes to business on the same car I take and 
it is nice to have some one to say good-morning to. We 
chat a little every time we meet. He appreciates my being 
lonely and says he knows some people down on Long Island 
and will take me there some time in his automobile, if I will 
go. He hasn’t asked me yet, and I don’t know that it would 
be quite proper to go, although he is such an old gentleman 
and seems so friendly. Don’t you think it would be all right ? 

ANNA LAURA B.” 


Naturally, every girl—every human being for that 
matter—wants to know congenial people. No matter 
how much we want it we have to be careful just the same 
how we pick it up on the street cars—a girl particularly. 
I can say nothing against your acquaintance, little girl, 
knowing only what you have told me, but on general 
principles I should say never accept an invitation to 
drive, unless with some one you know very well and 
who knows your people or your friends. 

What you need is a background: somebody to stand 
back of you, to explain you to other people. Every 
girl who lives alone and supports herself ought to have 
some one to tie to: some friendly family or society or 
older woman. It is not safe to be without it. 

A girl’s church should be her background, and a 
safe and happy one it is to those who make it so. A 
church that does not show itself ready to be a source of 
social and recreative, as well as religious, help to its 
children does only half its work. A letter from your 
pastor in your home town would certainly be honored 
by a minister in the city, to the extent of introducing 
you to the companionship of pleasant girls and women. 
In all the city churches there are girls’ Bible classes, 
and if they are properly conducted they go much farther 
than the Sunday lesson. There are also women associ- 
ated together for just this purpose. The Episcopal 
Church has a Girls’ Friendly Society, with branches in 
every city. They have weekly meetings, sew, read, 
dance, have private theatricals and a good time 
generally. 

There are Settlement Houses, presided over by fine 
college women, whose greatest pleasure in life is learn- 
ing to know girls like yourself and help them. 

Look in the classified list in the city telephone book, 
choose one or two of these places, and ask a few ques- 
tions over the telephone. Do not mind not knowing 
the people you talk to. They are used to it and you 
will find they want you as much as you want them. 
Say that you want to join some classes. That in itself 
will do you good—whether it is physical culture, 
stenography, embroidery or English literature. There 
you will be associated with girls who are trying to 
improve themselves; the teacher will probably be a 
woman worth knowing, and before you know it you 
will have found congenial friends. 

With regard to your street-car acquaintance: When 
you have found your congenial place where you unite 
to study or meet with others, talk about it to him. Let 
him see that you are associated with people who 
amount to something and who are interested in you. 

If he gives the invitation you speak about thank him 
and tell him you will talk to Miss about it and 
let him know. Better deny yourself a doubtful pleasure 
now and enjoy real friendship later. This can all be 
done pleasantly and in a way to give no offense. The 
outcome will be that you will know all about him from 
the way he takes it. This is best, believe me. Find out 
your man first. And don’t forget that gray hair is not 
always an indication of good intentions. 





N MY next “appearance,” as the actors say, I am 

going to take up a group of girls who think that they 
have to what they call ‘‘make up to men”’ in order to 
be good friends with them. It’s interesting what they 
write, and, what’s even more interesting, they write as 
more girls think who do not write to me nor to any one 
else—as I happen very well to know. 

Aren’t girls interesting? And I believe in my soul 
that they honestly try to do the right thing. It is 
simply that so many just don’t know how. 
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Answered by Josef Hofmann 


A Department Devoted to the 


How to Make a Child Practice 


My son, thirteen years old, has 
taken piano lessons, sings nicely and 


<< 
exif 
seems to be generally musical, but 
dislikes to practice. What would 


you advise me to do as I am anxious for him 
to play? K. M. P. 

With children it is usually compulsion which 
makes them dislike their studies. In your case 
I would abstain from it. Give kim full liberty 
with the sole condition that you forbid him to 
“fool around” on the piano. Innate faculties 
are always coupled with a strong desire to 
exert them. If your son is talented (and not 
misled by undesirable associations) he will soon 
return to music. But you must be inflexibly 
insistent that he shall not trifle with it. If he 
has no talent it were better that he should 
leave music alone. 


The Meaning of Lines Between Clefs 


In Bach’s Three-part Inventions what is the 
meaning of the slanting line from the treble to 
the bass clef? N. V. 








O87: 


Such lines are employed to indicate that the 
execution of a phrase is distributed between the 
two hands. They should play the phrase in 
such a way that the hearer should not detect 
the change of hands. It should sound as if one 
and the same hand played the phrase. The 
change of hands is made only for technical facil- 
itation. You could, by-the-way, play the phrase 
with the right hand alone, but in passing the 
third finger over the thumb (at the fourth 
eighth note) you would find it somewhat difficult 
to hold the upper E. 


The Charm of Liszt’s “Nightingale” 


Is ‘The Nightingale” by Liszt considered a 


good composition for teachers to use? To me 
it is unattractive. pap Pap | 
Liszt has in ‘‘The Nightingale’? made a 


most artistic transcription of a highly poetic 
and folksong-like melody. It has been used in 
concert by many of the foremost pianists, and 
is to be recommended as a teaching piece 
because its technical difficulty is rather moder- 
ate, and by being so it allows the student to 
turn his attention to his touch, to tonal beauty, 
and to a poetic expression. If it is unattractive 
to you it is, perhaps, so because you were look- 
ing for a Schumannesque, formal be auty in it 
while the charm of this piece lies on a different 
side. 


Where Rest Marks are Worse Than Useless 


Please explain this measure from Neupert’s 
“Arpeggio Etude.”’ Why are there only three 
eighths in the bass? If the notes with the down- 
ward stems fill out the measure in the bass 
where are the last three beats in the treble? In 
the second illustration why is a half note written, 
which has only two beats? K. 
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Your two questions reveal that you look at 
musical notation in too pedantic a manner and 
thereby run the risk of missing the suggestive 
element in it. Strictly speaking there should 
have been—in the first quotation—an eighth 
rest on the fourth beat of the left hand, and a 
quarter rest on the last two beats of the right 
hand, but it would have filled up the measure 
unnecessarily and created the impression to the 
eye that the left-hand notes were a thing apart 
from the preceding right-hand notes. It would, 
to the eye, break the unity of the run, and 
thus the additional rests would have been worse 
than useless ballast. The same applies to your 
second quotation. 


“Left-Handed” and Playing the Piano 


Is being left-handed an advantage or a disad- 
vantage in playing the piano? INTERESTED. 

The physiology of left-handedness not being 
fully known as yet it would be hazardous to 
answer your question otherwise than by saying 
that in beginning the study of the piano there 
is a strong probability of your feeling as if you 
had two left hands. If your left hand should, 
by its more generale mploy- 








DRAWN BY 
FLORENCE E. STORER 


Home Music by Schumann and Mozart 


Please recommend some compositions by 
Schumann suitable for the home. I play 
“Grillen,” “‘Warum” and ‘“Traumerei,” but 
desire some others. Also please name some 
compositions by Mozart of about the same 
degree of difficulty. EARNEST. 

I would suggest Numbers 1, 5 and 8 of the 
“Novelettes,” also some of the ‘Forest 
Scenes,”’ notably Numbers 1, 6, 7 and 8. In 
the ‘‘Album Leaves,”’ opus 124, you will find 
such gems as Numbers 1, 16,19. Furthermore 
there are similarly beautiful and meritorious 
pieces in ‘“‘ Bunte Blitter,’’ opus 99, in which I 
recommend Numbers 3, 5, 6, 9, 12 and 14. I 
think that the “‘ Arabeske,”’ opus 18, would also 
suit your purpose. By Mozart I recommend 
the ‘“‘Gigue in G major” and any of his sonatas. 


How Beethoven’s Sonatas Were Named 


What are the opus numbers of Beethoven’s 
““Waldstein”’ and ‘‘ Pastoral’ sonatas? I have 
the whole set, but these names do not appear. 

B.D. 5. 

Beethoven’s Sonatas are just as often named 
after their key or tonality as after their opus 
numbers, and as there are two Sonatas in C 
major the later of the two is often named after 
the person to whom it was dedicated: namely, 
Count Waldstein. Its opus number is 53. The 
Pastoral has been named, not in a similar 
manner, but for a similar reason. There are 
two Sonatas in D major, and as the one under 
opus 28 is of a decidedly rustic or rural char- 
acter it is often called ‘‘ pastoral,’’ more espe- 
cially because the German language employs 
this word often where ‘“‘laendlich’? would be 
perhaps a more correct designation. 


How to Play Tied Notes 
There is a measure from Field’s Second 
Nocturne which puzzles me. Are the tied notes 


struck twice or held? If struck twice why are 
they tied? M. S. 
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They are to be struck twice. Since, however, 
you are compelled to release a key if you have 
to strike it again the dots under the slur indi- 

cate that this release should occupy a minimum 
of time, so as to give the notes their full duration 
as near as possible. This applies, of course, only 
to the tie which is coupled with dots. 








Playing by the Metronome 


On Leybach’s ‘‘La Diabolique,”’ opus 17, the 
metronome mark is a= 152, but the composi- 
tion is written in sets of three sixteenth notes. 
How is this played? EARL. 

Metronome marks should not be consulted. 
If you do not feel the tempo your musical feel- 
ing needs development, for it will fail in other 
directions as well. And if it does it will make 
no difference whether you misinterpret a piece 
in the right or in the wrong tempo. As for this 
Etude of which you say that it is writien in 
groups of three sixteenth notes, the. metronome 
marking means that one hundred and fifty-two 
such little groups should be played in a minute. 


Studies to Follow Czerny 


What studies shall I take up after completing 
Czerny’s Method, opus 599? C.E.M. 

That depends upon what you mean by 
‘“completing.”’ If you ‘went through” them 
in medium speed and with occasional blunders 
I would advise that you go all over them 
again until you play them faultlessly with 
good, clear tone, precise touch and at con- 
siderable speed. If, however, you have accom- 
plished this I should think that you need no 
more études of that type. Take up those by 
Jensen, Neupert and Seeling. Better still, 
construct your own exercises from the difficult 
places in your pieces. 


Questions of Piano Students 


Keeping the Hands. Flexible 


I am obliged to do my own house- 
work, which stiffens my hands, and 
yet I want to play the piano. Is 
there any exercise by which I can 
at once regain the flexibility of my hands and 
fingers after doing housework? Oe 

By putting your hands for a few minutes in 
water as hot as you can stand it you will quiet 
the nerves of your hands and make their muscles 
and tendons more pliable. Massage is good, 
too, but I would not intrust myself to a poor 
masseur, and a good one is not always obtain- 
able; heis also rather expensive. Rubbing some 
cold cream or a similar preparation into the 
skin of your hands at night will tend to keep 
them soft and smooth. 


A Trill in Chopin’s Funeral March 


How shall I play the grace notes and trills 
in this measure from Chopin’s ‘Funeral 
March,” in relation to the chords of the right 
hand? P. M. 


tr. conc 
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It is, in some measures, a matter of good taste. 
To my mind there is in reality only one grace 
note, since the other two are integrals of the trill 
itself, and this one grace note should be played 
so rapidly that the difference between its pre- 
ceding or coinciding with the chords is, so to 
speak, microscopic. The grace notes which 
follow the trill should be part of the trill, and it 
should be the D flat to which they lead that 
coincides with the chord above it. 


Tune a Piano Four Times a Year 


How often should a piano be tuned when it is 
used not more than two hoursaday? M. W. 


A piano should be tuned four times in a 
year at least, even if it has not been used 
at all. For it will get out of tune by itself 
through unavoidable changes of temperature, 
humidity in the atmosphere and other similar 
reasons. If it remains for a long time in this 
untuned condition the strings get settled, 
accustomed to it, and it will require an almost 
equally long time and frequent retuning, to 
restore it to its normal state. Piano strings 
are by no means so lifeless as steel things are 
generally assumed to be; they keep up a con- 


stant molecular motion. Much depends, of 
course, upon the make and the age of your 
piano. My reply refers to an instrument of 


the best kind and to one that is neither too 
old nor suffering from previous ill treatment. 
The frequency of the tuning is not determined 
by time, but by your ear and the ears of those 
who listen to your playing. 


Some Compositions for Two Pianos 


What concertos or pieces for two pianos are 
there which are not too long and are pleasing 
to a general audience? DM... B: 

Arcuski, Suite, opus 15. Theodor Kirchner, 
Valses, opus 86. Massenet, March, Air de 
Ballet, Angelus (transcribed by Otto Singer). 
Moszkowski, Sarabande, Passepied, Minuetto. 
Raff, Tarantella, opus 82. In ordering any of 
these pieces do not fail to specify that you 
wish them “for two pianos, four hands.” 


The Meaning of “ Segue” 


In the first movement of Grieg’s Piano 
Concerto in A minor there is a passage written 
thus: 


What does the mordent mean in connection 
with the word ‘‘segue’’? Monica. 

This is not a mordent, but a sign which Grieg 
employed to express the meaning of ‘“‘and so 
forth”’ or ‘‘and so on.”” The word segue means 
“follow this up.’”’ The sign you took for a 
mordent practically indicates a number of 
repetitions. 


Begin Instrumental Study Young 


I am seventeen years old and intend to follow 
music professionally, but desire to take a college 
course first. Do you think this will put off my 
musical education too long? ELLEN. 

Instrumentalists should begin their studies 
as early as the state of their intelligence per- 
mits because it is in the early years that the 
fingers, hands, arms, and their muscles, ten- 
dons and flexors are most pliable, and there- 

fore most apt to accept and 





ment, have received a 
stronger muscular develop- 
ment than the right it 
would be no disadvantage 

because—speaking in avery 
general way—the left hand 
needs usually more force 
while the right hand needs 
more flexibility. If this 
were not so—as a general 
proposition—there would 
not have been so manystud- 
ies written for the express 
purpose of developing the 
flexibility of the left hand. 
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cannot be repeated. 


nor, under any circumstances 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 
These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed 
Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of 
hours to practice daily; he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several 
times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight-reading, the 
playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano-playing. 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, 
Any questions not already answered 
by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


» answer questions by mail. 


7 absorb the great variety of 
| technical disciplines. This 
becomes much more diffi- 
cult at the age of seventeen 
and grows more laborious 
with every additional year. 
If, however, you wish to 
become a vocalist or acquire 
a purely theoretical knowl- 
edge of music for the pur- 
pose of teaching or writing 
about it—you did not spec- 
ify the line of your choice— 
then there is nothing 
lost by waiting a few years. 

















Rockford, 





You Wouldn’t Think of 
Having Seams Down the 
Front of Your Stockings. 
Why Have Seams at All? 


At best seams are but a 
makeshift. 


They are uncomfortable, 
unsightly and give a pucker 
to the stocking that cannot 
but be offensive to the 
woman of taste. 


In addition they are always liable 
to pull out, leaving a sudden hole 
that is extremely embarrassing if 
you know it and very evident if you 
do not. 


No woman who is careful of appear- 
ance would ever buy seamed stockings 
from choice. But unfortunately it has 
heretofore been impossible to get a shape 
into a stocking except by sewing it in— 
which of course always leaves a seam. 

It has hitherto been a choice between 
stockings which fit—even if the fit is 
sewed in—and seamless stockings which 
are knit round and round like a bag and 
do not fit at all. 

But the ‘‘choice of evils 
necessary. 


>” is no longer 


FF 


are full fashioned. 
and without a seam. 


Burson Hose are made by the only 
machines in the world that can mit fit 
into a stocking —that can shape it per- 
fectly in the making. 

Ask to see Burson Mercerized Hose at 
your dealers. Runyourhandintoit. No- 
tice how the foot and instep are shaped — 
how small and perfectly fitted the ankle 
is—how the leg daintily tapers—and all 
without a sign of a seam. Notice, too, 
how thin and sheer they are— how, quality 


They fit perfectly — 


VNARROWED 


ANKLE 


SHAPED FOOT 


THE BURSON THE OTHERS 


considered, they are even lower priced 
than ordinary hose. 


Take a box home with you and learn. 
what perfect stocking fit really is. 


In addition to the Mercerized at 50c 
Burson Hose may be had in Lisle at 35c 
and Cotton at 25c. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 


Illinois 
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Girls Parties and Socials 


By Virginia Hunt 


ERHAPS the writer of the following 

letter would like to hear how six busy 

young women plan what they call 
“Our Merriest Evening,” which is really their 
“Lapres’ Home Journat Night,” as near the 
twenty-fifth of each month as may be. 


How can a club of twelve girls have a good time 
together? We want to meet on Saturday evenings 
about once a month. JANE K. 


HE preamble to theirconstitution begins, “In 

order to form a more perfect friendship, to es- 
tablish a time in which to read our JouRNAL, to 
seek the blessings of recreation which shall not 
tax our tired brains nor strain our pocketbooks.” 

This is their program in general. The hostess and one assistant 
have charge of the refreshments. They select the most delectable 
viands offered by “The Girls of Cat Alley” and prepare the feast. 
Then the first reader of the evening commences to read aloud the 
continued story, which, according to general opinion, left off at the 
most excruciating moment. Meanwhile two others cut out and 
dress THE JOURNAL paper dolls. These they give to some sick child 
or to some little dolly-lover who has few loves; the school-teacher 
and the social worker always have a candidate for them. The 
second reader takes solid com- 
fort until after the refreshments, 
when her turn comes to read the 
next continued story. During 
the refreshments they read the 
“Good Stories’ and discuss 
the editorials or the number in 
general. Each one offers her 
version of the next installment 
of the serial, and at the next 
meeting the one who came 
nearest the author’s solution 
has some special favor bestowed 
upon her, such as the extra olive, the last spoonful of wiggle, 
or any similar “prize” that is handy. 

Their Christmas evening is always the most elaborate of the 
year. The table and decorations follow THE JouRNAL plans as far 
as possible. Each girl brings a little gift made from a JouRNAL 
suggestion or pattern, and also a joke gift which only the initiated 
can appreciate. One of the girls says she knows where there is a 
tiny red-pepper salt-shaker, which is to go to one member who was 
so taken with ‘‘Red Pepper Burns” that the other members dreaded 
to have the author furnish a wife for the young man, lest their 
sister suffer too intensely at the hands of the little green monster. 

The girls tell me that their evening is not 
half long enough to do all they wish so they 
are thinking of giving one evening to ‘‘ The 
Girls of Cat Alley” and their stunts, and 
another to the rest of the magazine. The 
writers and characters in THE JOURNAL are 
part of their every-day chat, and they often 
chuckle as they wonder what some of the 
authors would think of their sage criticisms 
and stanch defenses. They heartily wish to 
pass their idea of a jolly good time along 
to all lovers of good ‘‘eats” and good stories. 





Candy Saucers for Ice Cream 


We want to invite some friends to celebrate 
Saint Patrick’s evening with us. Can you 
give me some ideas for a novel invitation and 
for table decorations? HARRIET R. 


SAINT PATRICK’S evening entertainment always promises 
a jolly, rollicking good time. Here is a catchy invitation that 
will surely bring acceptances: 

Och! Shure it will plaze me much to have ye come to tay, 

To meet ould Mr. and Mrs. Murphy at 8:30 on Saint Patrick’s Day. 

That your native humor may be heard and seen the while 

Come prepared to do your part for the Emerald Isle. 

In case the guests do‘not take the hint provide yourself with 
scores of good stories of Irish wit, and in addition to these your 
guests will need little entertaining, for when once you have your 
guests laughing heartily they are almost sure to make their own 
good time the rest of the evening. But, of course, 
you must have the fun of potato races and games. 

The lassies draw slips of paper upon which are 
written Irish given names for women, as Bridget, 
etc. They pin these names upon their dresses. 
The lads draw surnames with a number, as 
O’Harrow, No. 6. At a small express office 
O’Harrow calls for package No. 6, which when 
opened will furnish him with the name of his 
partner for supper, a green sash for her, and a 
red bandanna for himself to tie around his neck; 
thus bedecked they go to the dining-room. 

For your table decorations scatter cut-out 
paper shamrocks over the cloth and attach them 
also to the sides. Upon the table place ham sandwiches tied 
with green ribbon, pickles, olives and green apples. Serve hot 
coffee, and—last but not least—bring in on small plates, steaming- 
hot, “Mr. and Mrs. Murphy” accompanied by Messrs. Salt and 
Pepper and their chum, Pat Butter, in clover design. 

A Saint Patrick’s Day salad that “looks good enough to eat”’ is 
shown at the top of this page. It is made from four cupfuls of cold 
boiled potatoes, two tablespoonfuls of finely minced onion and two of 
celery, and a good boiled salad dressing. Cut the potatoes in cubes, 
sprinkle with the onion and celery, and toss the mixture in the 
dressing just.before serving. Arrange in a mound, garnish with 
rings of crisp parsley, and tiny shamrocks cut from sweet gherkins. 

Can you suggest anything that will be funny for an April First party? 
I want to entertain my club of fifteen girls and their friends. Patty. 

NE of the best forms of entertainment I know of for that 
particular evening is to have a “Stunt Party.’”’ Let me tell you 
of some performances ata social of this kind. 

A musical “stunt” that made lots of fun 
was a mock orchestra. There were about a 
dozen players. One young man had rigged 
up a perfectly stunning banjo with a “ quick- 
meal” frying-pan fastened to a board—ordi- 
nary twine being used for strings; another 
was given a toy drum from the ten-cent 
store; another had a music-box, another a 
jewsharp and another a mouth-organ. One 





Potato Salad in a New Guise 





“Fruit Wells” That Look “So Good” 





A Very Wholesome Dainty 





Mint-Stick Ice Cream 


young lady wielded a pie-tin quite as dexter- 
ously as any Salvation Army lassie uses her 
tambourine. Another played on a comb cov- 
ered with a paper napkin. Another whistled. A 
young lady played on the dinner-gong, and 
the crowning invention was an impromptu one: 
A young man who was determined not to be 
left out of the “band” seized the snow-shovel 
which was near the door, tipped it over his 
shoulder for a violin, and, invading the kitchen, 
laid hold of a cake-knife for a bow, and joined 
himself to the rear of the procession of per- 
formers as they filed in. The director of the 
orchestra announced that “‘Susie’s Band” would 
render a selection. With very exaggerated 
gestures he beat time and it was no wonder that the storm of 
applause which followed was simply deafening. After responding 
to one encore with the orchestra the leader announced that they 
would render “The Silent Song of the Stars.” Taking their places 
before the audience as before they twisted their mouths and rolled 
their eyes and went through the motions of singing—with never a 
sound. That also was applauded. The next stunt was a medley in 
which each member of the band sang a different tune. Another 
stunt was a charade; the words chosen were ‘“‘Sheet Music.” It 
was acted by covering three young 
men with sheets and sending 
them snoring through the room. 

For dissipating formality and 
getting invited guests acquainted 
with the members I think you 
will find this ahead of anything 
you have tried. 


“My Thimble Club” is to meet 
with me soon. Can you give me an 
appropriate game? GERTRUDE P. 


OW would you like the game of “Dry Goods”? At an afternoon 
sewing party the hostess distributed panel-shaped cards with 
gay little pencils attached, and asked each guest to write upon her 
card a list of words as she read them aloud; and said that half an 
hour would be allowed for them to write their answers opposite each 
word. The question was asked, ‘‘What do you consider the most 
appropriate kind of cloth or trimming for the people listed on your 
cards to buy? Let your answer consist of one word that will describe 
either the fabric or the pattern or the color of suitable clothing for the 
personages on your cards; and the reply must refer directly to the 
occupation of its wearer.” Or, you might write each question on 
a separate card, having each guest try to answer one question. 
Failing to answer, the question goes to 
the whole company for a guess. Here is 
the list: 
The Artist should dress in Canvas 
The Gardener, in Lawn 
The Dairyman, in Cheesecloth 
The Editor, in Print 
The Banker, in Checks 
The Hunter, in Duck 
The Hairdresser, in Haircloth 
The Scotchman, in Plaids 
The Prisoner, in Stripes 
The Government Official, in Red Tape 
The Architect, in Blueprint 
The Minister, in Broadcloth 
Tie Jeweler, in Cotton 
The Undertaker, in Crape 
The Barber, in Mohair (Does he not mow hair?) 


If you can use a paintbrush you might print a charade greeting 
on a sheet of white cardboard: ‘‘My first, I hope you are. My 
second, I see you are. My whole, I know you are.’”’ Guessing the 
charade forms an easy topic of conversation. The answer is 
‘*Well-come.” 


Refreshing “Peach Surprise” 


We are tired of serving the usual refreshments in the usual way. Can 
you give us some new ideas? JENNIE K. M. 

HAVE had some dainty little novelties put on this page to show 

you how easily you can serve “‘something new,” or serve the usual 
refreshments in an unusual way. 

To make the candy saucers for ice-cream use a 
recipe for peanut brittle, having the nuts ground, 
and, when it is ready to turn out, instead of put- 
ting it on a plate spread it over an inverted saucer 
as evenly as possible, especially around the edges. 
When the candy has cooled take it off the saucer, 
turn it over, and you will have a candy saucer. 
A row of little hard candies would finish the 
edges prettily. In the saucer serve ice cream in 
bricks. At the party where these saucers were 
used the guests were delighted with the novel idea. 
A cup, in which home-made ice cream may be 
served, could be as easily made by shaping the 
candy over a tiny bowl. 

“Peach surprise” is a refreshing dainty that is easily prepared. 

Put halves of ice-cold canned peaches together with a filling of 
whipped cream and chopped walnuts; top each with a whole nut- 
meat and serve with fancy cakes. 
_ To make the attractive “fruit wells” bake any good cake mixture 
in gem-pans, and when cold remove the center of the cake, spread 
the remaining top with vanilla frosting, fill the cavity with freshly 
cut fruit, arrange on a bed of ferns, and serve with sweetened 
whipped cream. 

Banana ice cream served in lady-finger cases makes a pretty 
dish. To make the case dip the sides of the required number of 
lady-fingers in a soft white icing, which, when they are stood side 
by side, will keep them together. Arrange them around a bowl. 
Tie a soft yellow ribbon around all to hold them in place, and remove 
the bowl when the icing has hardened sufficiently for the case to 
retain its shape. Pistachio cream and green ribbon would make 
this appropriate for the Saint Patrick’s Day party. 

Mint-stick ice cream is very delicate. It 
is made from one quart of cream, half a 
pound of mint-stick candy and the whites of 
two eggs. Whip one pint of cream and the 
whites of the eggs, then mix thoroughly with 
the remaining cream in which the candy has 
been dissolved. Freeze and serve in glasses 
with a garnish of candied violets and finely 
chopped candied mint leaves, or decorate 
with little pink and green mints. 











Luncheons, 


Parties, Teas 


EVER yet did a taster 
Taste the Taste of 
Underwood Deviled Ham 
first time, without opening 
wide the sandwich to explore 
whence came the strange 
deliciousness. 
And what’s Underwood 
Deviled Ham, do you ask? 
It is good fresh ham, salt- 
ed and sugared, and hickory 
smoked; boiled en casserole 
to lose no flavor, and mixed 
with the famed Underwood 
Deviled Dressing of mus- 
tard and 42 spices. 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


What’s a party, tea, luncheon, 
without sandwiches or choice mor- 
sels of Underwood Deviled Ham? 

And what’s a picnic, camping or 
fishing trip without it in the kit? 

Small can makes 12 large, 24 
small, sandwiches. 

**Taste the Taste and Some 
Cookery News,’’ asmart book, tells 
how to make rare tastes de /uxe. 
And ‘‘Underwood’s New England 
Sea Food’’ is another book that tells 
of the good old New England sea 
taste of Underwood’s Fried Sardines 
in oil, mustard, or souse; Clams in 
theirown luscious juice; Herring; etc. 

Send us your grocer’s name and 
we’ll send you these two books free. 
Or, for 15c and your grocer’s name 
we’ll send you a can of Deviled 
Ham to try. 

Get some Underwood Deviled 
Ham and some Underwood New 
England Sea Foods from your gro- 
cer before you forget it. 

William Underwood Company, 
64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass., 
makers of 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 
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Dyeing a Straw Hat 


SuMMER GirL. We 
are sure you can dye 
your last summer’s 
straw hat successfully 
if you follow carefully 


with the package of 
dye. The fact that 
the white straw has 
become discolored by 
the sun and sea air 
will not matter, pro- 
vided you select a 
fairly dark color for 
the dyeing. 


For a Visit 


MaryG. Foryour 
visit to the city we 
would advise carrying 
a suitcase into which 
you should be able to 
pack a change of un- 
derclothing, a night- 
dress, kimono and 
bedroom slippers, an 
extra pair of shoes, 
rubbers, handkerchiefs 
and neckwear, toilet 
articles, and a fancy 
waist and light gloves forevening wear. Wear 
your tailored suit and silk shirtwaist, and carry 
your raincoat and umbrella. Thus equipped 
you will be correctly clothed and very comfort- 
able for three or four days’ sightseeing. 
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To Repair a Partly Worn Chemise 


Ruts D. If your hand-embroidered chemises 
have worn out around the armholes or have 
broken through the scallops they may be very 
easily cut over by simply cutting them down so 
that all worn or weak parts around the armholes 
and top are taken off. All that is necessary is to 
sew up the new shoulder seam and trim around 
the neck and the armholes, and one has a gar- 
ment in which there is another lease of life, for 
it is generally around the armholes, or between 
the hand-embroidered scallops at the neck, that 
chemises break. If after cutting over the 
chemise is too short a ruffle may be easily added 
to the lower edge. 


Helpful Advice on Make-Overs 


Ciara R. M. You may avoid the bad spots 
in garments being remodeled by examining the 
goods carefully and outlining any holes or 
defective spots with thread of a contrasting 
color. These spots, which might otherwise be 
overlooked, can thus be avoided in the cutting, 
or can be put in an unimportant place. In the 
latter case attention is called to mending them. 
A Pretty Accessory 

ScHooLcirRL. To change the appearance of 
your school dress make a rather broad sailor 
collar of black silk or satin, have the collar 
V-shaped in front, and line both collar and 
string ends with white or a color which will 
harmonize with your dress. These collars are 
easily adjusted, and are a very pretty accessory 
for a young girl. 


Featherstitching as a Waist Trimmin& 


Miss VAN D. An_ inexpensive trimming 
for lingerie waists, which requires very little 
labor, is the various styles of featherstitching; 
but remember the beauty of featherstitching 
depends largely on the uniformity of the stitches 
and the fineness of the work. It is much easier 
to keep the work uniform if the small stitches 
which are caught by the thread are made 
parallel to the line along which one is working, 
instead of slanting toward it as is usually done. 
The work when finished is much daintier, and 
it is possible to get much finer lines. 


A Princesse Slip is Useful 

EtHet M. W. Why not make a Princesse 
slip from your discarded pink silk dress? Have 
the slip low in the neck and sleeveless, the lower 
edge finished with one or several ruffles edged 
witha narrow Valenciennes lace. This slip will 
be very useful to wear under lingerie and other 
thin dresses. Patterns (No. 4910) for this slip 
come in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 


In Place of the Ribbon Hair Band 


Miss G. L. S. A dainty accessory for your 
summer wardrobe would be several little caps 
of gold, silver or lace net trimmed with ribbon 
or artificial flowers, and made similar to the 
theater caps of the past winter. 


The Nap of Velvet 


Mrs. SmitH. A velvet suit or dress is gen- 
erally made with the nap or pile of the material 
running upward; the exception to this rule is 
in the case of using the soft pressed velvets 
or velveteen. In this case when the nap is 
pressed downward the friction against the 
grain is not only unpleasant but also causes 
the material to have a mussed and wrinkled 
appearance. Great 
care should be taken in 


the directions given: 


Girls Clothes Problems 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. 
should give their full names and addresses. 
will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


For a Summer Evening Dress 


CoLLece Girt. Nottingham tulle is one of 
the season’s novelty fabrics which is especially 
pretty for evening dresses. Why not select this 
or one of the new cotton voiles or marquisettes? 
They are equally as dainty and transparent to 
wear over colored slips and will make up well in 
the pattern which you have selected. Patterns 
(No. 5807) for this dress come in four sizes: 
14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 


To Freshen Up Faded Artificial Flowers 


MartHa C. Do not throw away the flowers 
on your summer hat because they are faded, 
but get a tube of oil paint of any color desired, 
mix a little of it with gasoline, and with a brush 
touch up the flowers until they are of the right 
shade. Lace, dipped in the mixture, can be 
made to match your gown. Always try the 
color on something else before dipping. 


The Care of Buttons on Wash Garments 


KaTHARINE C.P. If you find the good pearl 
buttons on your tailored waists are injured by a 
few trips to the laundry buy shank buttons and 
fasten them through eyelets into the shirtwaist, 
instead of sewing them on. These buttons are 
easily removed when the waist is ready for 
laundering, and one set will serve for several 
waists. The button shanks may be passed 
through eyelets worked in both the plait and 
the under-plait, and through both ends of the 
cuffs, and eyelets are more quickly and easily 
done than buttonholes. 


Lengthening Petticoats and Skirts 


Miss Evetyn W. If your petticoats and 
underskirts have become too short, instead of 
rippingout thetucks and spoiling the appearance 
around the bottom cut off around the top and 
hang the skirt from a yoke deep enough to give 
the required length. This is also practicable in 
fixing drawers that have become torn around 
the top, and yet are too good to be thrown away. 


To Wash Fine Lace Medallions 


Mrs. Jack D. You can wash the fine lace 
medallions which are soiled and make them 
look like new if you use the following method: 
Baste the medallions flatly and firmly to a piece 
of cambric or like material, and put to soak for 
a couple of hours in warm suds of some pure 
soap; rinse well, place them, while still wet, face 
downward on a thickly padded ironing-board 
and press with a very hot iron. 


When Fitting a Net Yoke 


Miss E. R. M. Yokes and sleeves of thin 
material, such as chiffon or net, are more easily 
fitted if they are first basted firmly to a piece 
of tissue paper cut by the same pattern. Pro- 
ceed with the fitting as usual, tearing away the 
paper after the corrections have been made and 
the seams stitched. 


How to Sew on Hooks and Eyes 


Mrs. C. D. M. An easy way to mark the 
correct place for hooks and eyes or snap 
fasteners, so they will match and close right, 
is to lay the edges of the closing on a table with 
the eye side a quarter of an inch back from the 
edge of the hook side (the wrong side of the 
garment up) and mark across both edges with 
tailors’ chalk. Try this the next time you have 
hooks and eyes to sew on. 


House Dresses of Percale 


Country Grr. Percale is a splendid mate- 
rial for your house dresses. Select dark colors 
for the morning work dresses, and light-figured 
patterns for the afternoon dresses. These 
dresses should be simply made without trim- 
ming except for stitched bands or pipings of 
white or a contrasting material. It is an 
economy when purchasing several of these 
dresses to select the materials so that the rem- 
nants of one dress may trim the other. A trifle 
extra may be needed for this, and enough 
should be allowed with which to mend the dress 
when necessary. 


A Serviceable Material 


BLANCHE E. Cotton Indian-head is a serv- 
iceable material for summer dress skirts. It 
wears and washes well, and being the weight 
of linen and of piqué may be substituted for 
these materials where economy is necessary. It 
should be shrunk before using. 


The Useful Chiffon Veil 


ErHet M.A. Achiffon veil is really more of 
an economy than a luxury, for it protects the 
hat from dust or rain and keeps the hair in 
order. In traveling or driving it may be tucked 
away in a pocket or handbag when not in use. 
If you feel that the pattern veils are too expen- 
sive buy the yard-wide chiffon cloth and finish 
the ends with a briar or hem stitched hem. 
Select a becoming color that will harmonize 
with your clothes such as navy-blue, golden- 
brown, or a light gray or tan. A convenient- 
sized veil for general use can be made from 
a yard and a quarter of this material. 


Correspondents 
The Editors of the Fashion Department 


The Best Colors 


TEAcHER. If you 
believe that you 
should limit your 
wardrobe to a choice 
of blue or black then 
by all means select 
blue; it is more youth- 
ful and cheerful- 
looking than black, 
and will not have a 
depressing effect upon 
your pupils, which 
black might have. 
Plan your clothes to 
look your best always, 
and with an eye toward 
the effect upon the 
children under your 
care. 


Hand-Made Trimming 


Emity A. C.—Lin- 
gerie waistsand dresses 
will be made of white 
cotton marquisette 
and voile, and a pretty 
way to trim these gar- 
ments is in the newly 
revived old-fashioned 
cross-stitch designs. 
This needlework is done either in white or 
colors, using mercerized cotton floss, and the 
bright rich colors seen in Oriental and Russian 
embroidery are frequently chosen, giving a 
decidedly new and pleasing effect to white 
waists and dresses. 
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For a Simple Evening Dress 


Mavp S. Nothing could be prettier for a 
party dress than the dotted muslin you men- 
tion, and it is not necessary to have a lining for 
such a dress; in fact, it is not advisable to make 
up such material over a lining. It is better to 
wear the dress over a dainty white Princesse 
slip. We would advise making the dress like 
No. 5809, with applied bands of bias silk or rib- 
bon of a becoming color. Patterns for this dress 
come in five sizes: 14, 16, 17, 18 and 20 years. 
Size 16 requires five yards of 36-inch material, 
and four yards of 22-inch silk for band- 
trimming. 


Skirt Patterns With Small Hip Measure 


Mepora V. T. Fora separate skirt of wool 
material why not select a three-piece model? 
Patterns (No. 5733) for this skirt come in five 
sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure. 
This pattern is cut in smaller hip measure than 
the regular stock patterns, and will therefore 
— less fitting than those you have already 
used. 


The Girl Who is Learning to Sew 


Maset. Remember that basting is one of 
the most important things in learning to sew, 
and this part of the work should never be 
slighted. A milliners’ needle and fine basting 
cotton are better for basting than an ordinary 
needle and regular sewing cotton. 


When Making a Woolen Skirt 


BusINEss Girt. There is nothing that adds 
so much to the wear and appearance ef an every- 
day suit skirt as lining the front breadth, espe- 
cially in the rough and loosely woven ‘cloths 
which soon rub thin in front and have a tend- 
ency to bag at the knees. This lining may 
be of silkoline or any other light-weight, soft- 
finished material. 


To Mend Kid Gloves 


AticE W.A. Never mend kid gloves with 
silk thread, which cuts the kid. Use, instead, a 
soft, fine cotton thread of as near the color of 
the ‘glove e as you can find, and sew with as fine 
a needle as possible. 


Practical Underclothes 


Miss H. K. W. Longcloth is a very satis- 
factory material for underclothes, and a little 
hand-embroidery or featherstitching for trim- 
ming is preferable to cheaplace. Anextratouch 
of daintiness may be added by a frill of narrow 
lace sewed to the hand-scalloped edge of neck and 
armholes. The cross-bar muslins and dimities 
make pretty underclothes, but these materials 
have not the wearing qualities of longcloth. 


To Take the Place of Beadin& 


ENGAGED Girt. If you cannot purchase 
lace beading to match the lace on your Princesse 
slip and petticoat use the lace insertion, sewing 
on two sections about the neck and armholes 
through which to thread the ribbon. On the 
petticoat the ribbon is placed under the inser- 
tion, and this method is new and very effective. 
To Protect Silk Stockings 

Betty A. M. Before wearing your silk 
stockings darn the heels and toes on the wrong 
side with a soft mercerized thread. At the top 
where the garters fasten on sew silk ribbon; 

this will prevent the 





garters fromcutting 





the cutting to have 
all of the nap running 
in the same direction, 
especially in using fine 
silk velvets, when the 
difference can only be 
detected by the shad- 
ing of the tone. When 
brushing against the 
pile, or upward, the vel- 
vet will take on a 
deeper, richer tone 
than when the hand is 
rubbed with the pile in 
the opposite direction. 








The Summer Style Book 


N THIS issue of The Style Book will be found the newest and most correct 

fashions for the summer season, as well as hundreds of attractive suggestions 
for helping the home dressmaker to solve the sewing problems of the entire family. 
One section of the book is especially devoted to embroideries for the wardrobe 
and articles for the house. 

This Style Book is mailed, postpaid (including a fifteen-cent LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL pattern), to any address upon receipt of thirty-five cents. 
your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, inclosing the price to 


THE PATTERN BUREAU, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia 


through and causing 
the unsightly dropped 
stitch. Also try rub- 
bing paraffin on the 
heels and toes; it will 
help to keep them from 
wearing out. To wash 
silk stockings turn 
them on the wrong 
side, use lukewarm 
sudsy water—do not 
rub the soap on—rinse 
in clear cold water, and 
dry in a shady place. 


Order from 











Do not turn until dry. 





I ig Se (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs mentioned on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 


The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, 


giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








THE WOMAN OF FASHION 
WEARS 


gay 


The Line of Honest Value 


OR absolute satis- 
faction and positive 
quality you should 
wear “ESCO” Hosiery. 


Ask at your favorite store for one 
of these seasonable styles :— 


Style Mercerized two-thread lisle hose, 


with double sole, reinforced heel 
1975 and toe. Black ane 
Price per pair . . °35c 


Style Ahighlymercerized aiigsate ead lisle 
hose,with g-inchdouble top, strongly 
8970 reinforced sole, heel avd toe. 
Black only. Price per pair 50c 
Style Sheer thread silk ladies’ hose with 
six-inch lisle garter top and rein- 
1400 forced sole, ct shade toe. Black 
and all correct shades. 
Price per pair. . : $1 .00 
To be had from seuittiive. everywhere, 
or direct from us on receipt of price. 


Send for the ‘*ESCO’’ ART 
PORTFOLIO. Jt contains 3 
artists’ proofs of **ESCO’’ 
illustrations by well known 
artists—Schabelitz, 

Morgan and Hanat- 
schek. Mailed on 
receipt of 4c to 
cover postage. 



















Catalogue 





Sole Distributors 
890-892 Broadway, New York 
































Wringer-Proof Buttons 


At Last! 
Samples FREE 


Beautiful little hand made lace buttons, ideal for 


fastening all sorts of wash waists and gowns, so 
cleverly designed and strongly made that they won’t 


break and pull off when 












cerized, white, one or two colored —30 cents for silk. 
doz, to the card, protected by transparent glas de luxe en- 
velope, always spotless and clean. 
our other pretty wash buttons, with circulars showing our entire 
line of sotuache, jet and crochet. 


the garment is washed. 
> ostvie {emze” 


aid Lindner’s 
Little Lace 
Wringer-Proof 
Buttons 


Are so flat that they slip 
through the wringer un- 
harmed, You iron over 
them — no danger of the 
iron tearing them off. 
Sewed on directly 
through the middle—a 
small narrow button hole 
is all you need, which 
the rounded edge of the 
button won’t fray or 
spread. 
Garments stay buttoned when you use Lindner’s Little Lace 





Wringer-Proof Buttons 


In cotton, mercerized or silk, 15 sizes, pure white and all new- 


est colors, warranted fast, and in smart two-toned effects. 


Send for a Trial Dozen 


Enclose 12 cents for white, shirt waist size—25 cents for mer- 
Come 1 


We will include samples of 


FREE, set of samples, pocket book size, with name of dealer 


where you can get Lindner’s Wringer-Proof Buttons. Look 
for and demand the Laundress trade-mark shown in this ad. 


LINDNER BUTTON CO., 


186 Dearborn Street, Chicago 





bs shing Day 






















42-in.to 100-in. 
Bleached 


ate pai Zand | 


Pillow Cases 


stand forthree qualities: long service; fine laun- 
dering (won’t turn yellow;) and economy. 
Always satisfactory, because they wear so 
long. Madeby NaumkeagSteamCotton Co. 
Sold by the yard or made-uf, 


PARKER, WELDER & CO. 
Boston and New York 



































What Does My Hand Tell? 


By Catherine Rooke 


Hold the Paper as Close to the Flame as Possible, 
Shifting it Every Moment 





Place the Hand, in its Most Natural Position, on the Smoked Paper. 


Press Lightly That the Center of the Palm May “Take” 














The Fixative is Applied by Blowing 





Take a Separate Impression of the Side of the Thumb, to 
Show How Far it Doubles Back 


from month to month—I propose to show you the pleasant side 

of palmistry. For in spite of all the harm that fortune-tellers 
have done both with and to it there is a great deal of fun and much 
self-knowledge to be got out of it. 

I shall try to tell you how to read your palm for yourself; and 
will gladly read it for you—telling you what your character is as 
revealed by the shape, the mounts and the lines. 

To do this it will be necessary for me to have a print of your 
hand, and this is how to make it: 

Take ordinary white paper, big enough sheets to receive the 
print of the whole palm and fingers. Get a bit of gum camphor 
from your druggist; the average five-cent piece will smoke eight or 
ten sheets. Break off a bit about the size of a good-sized bean, and 
set it on fire in a small, narrow receptacle. 

Hold the paper as close to the flame as you possibly can, shifting 
it every moment both to prevent its catching fire and to smoke it 
as evenly as possible. It will be a dark brownish-gray when it is 
finished. 

Paper may be prepared by holding it over the chimney of an 
ordinary oil-lamp, but the gum camphor makes a denser, sootier 
smoke. 

Lay one hand down in its most natural position—the fingers 
together or apart, as they happen from habit to fall. With the other 
hand press lightly (as in the picture), so that the lines of the center 
of the palm will be recorded. 

Before lifting the hand from the paper mark its entire outline by 
passing a pencil or dry pen, or even a knitting or crocheting needle, 
around it. Keep the marker as straight up and down as possible: 
truer outlines are obtained in that way. 

Take a separate impression of the other hand, and then of the side 
of the thumb, to show how much, or how little, it doubles back. 
Run the marker around it too. 

Then pin the print against the wall (pin up a newspaper first to 
protect the wall paper from the spraying) and blow the fixative on. 
The print must be thoroughly dampened by the fine spray, and left 
to dry before it is touched. 

When dry lay a clean sheet of paper over it, and then mail it to 
me flat. 

The fixative is made of a little alcohol into which is put as much 
white shellac as the alcohol will take up. Either pure alcohol or 
the cheaper wood alcohol may be used. If an artist’s blowpipe is 
not at hand an old atomizer will do. But be careful in either case 
not to stand so close that the spray “‘ speckles” the print. 

Next month I shall give a brief talk on the five principal lines 
of the hand, and read the first prints I receive. 

Please give some name by which you can identify your own print. 
I shall send the readings by mail where full names and addresses 
are given and stamps are inclosed. But I reserve the right to publish 
any prints of exceptional interest—without, of course, revealing 
the identity of the persons who sent them. 


|: THESE talks—which I shall give in THE LApres’ HomME JOURNAL 





NOTE—Address all communications to 
MISS. CATHERINE ROOKE 
IN CARE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
Do not forget to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope if you wish a reply by mail, 





The Finished Print, Ready to be Wrapped and Mailed Flat 
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GRANDMA DogEsn’T ATTACK YOUR SKIN 


Borax 1s 
safe 


Borax is such an old, 
safe cleanser. It has 
been used since before 
the Christian Era. 


Forty million pounds 
are sold a year. 


We blend it in 
Grandma because it 
loosens dirt but doesn’t 
injure. 

It renders Grandma more ef- 


fective, doubles its power to clean 
but doesn’t attack your skin. 


Don’t use anything else but 
Grandma for dishes and keep your 
hands from getting red and rough. 

Get a package today. 


The Globe Soap Company, Cincinnati, O. 
Makers of Export Borax Soap—the Borax Bar Soap 
Write today for Grandma booklet. 


randma 


Really Cleans Is Safe 






LARGE PACKAGE 
ALSO §c SIZE 











Look FoR OUR MESSAGE TO YoU ON THE BACK OF 
EVERY PACKAGE 
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The New Dress 
Goods that Are 
Not Injured by 
" Rain or Sun 


j lt Keeps NEW 


Your next dress, waist or skirt 

will always look fresh, NE Wand 
bright if made of *‘Cravenette’” 
N. H. & Co. Poplin—39ca yard | 
—the NEW dress goods. 


This dress goods is made of finest, lus- 
trous, silky cotton, carefully cravenetted 
to keep water on the surface, where it 

cannot swell, rot or pucker the cloth. Your 

dress shows the benefit. 
The sun won’t fade the dress. Mud cannot 
enter the fibre; merely brush or sponge it off, 
leaving no mark. 


Dresses of “‘Cravenette” N. H. & Co. Poplin | 


We know You'd |f 
like a dress like 
that. 





Craven ALAS, 










ey, \" 








DOLLY: “Don't 
cry, Sis. Mam- 
ma won't scold, 

Yourdressis 
madeof that 
new Cravenette 
N.H. & Co. Pop- 

‘in, and as soon 
as the mud 
dries, Pll brush 
tt off for you.” 


















—never draggle 
—never crock 
—never sag 
—never pucker 
—never lack lustre 
—never lose looks 


The chic, fresh, NEW look of “Cravenette” N.H.& 
Co. Poplin—39c a yard—will stayin yourdress, through 
washings, wearing or wetting. 
On every half yard of “Cravenette” N. H. & Co. Poplin 
you will see these words 


“Cravenette”’ N. H. & Co. Poplin 


Width 26-27 inches 


You'll be surprised to see how easily “Cravenette” N. H. & Co. Poplin dresses may be cleaned and 
pressed; how much looks you get; how little work to keep the dress at its best. Looks and Fit are Kept. 

The difference between ordinary dress fabrics and “Cravenette” N. H. & Co. Poplin is as plain as 
day—so you may see and decide for yourself we will send 


25 sraunru. SAMPLES FREE 


Go to your Dealer first, and ask him to show you “ Cravenette” N. H{.& Co, Poplin, Ifhehasn’t it, 
send us his name and we willsend you the 25 beautiful samples. We will make it easy for you to exam- 
ine and buy “Cravenette” N. H.& Co. Poplin, as easy as if you stood at thecounter. We do not sell 
| “Cravenette” N. H.& Co. Poplin, except through Dealers. But, if we cannot send youthename and 

address of a Dealer in your city who can supply you, you may send us the money —39c a yard—and we 
will see that your order is filled by a reliable retail house. “Cravenette” N. H. & Co. Poplin will thus 
cost you no more than if you bought it of a Dealer in your own city. Be sure toname your Dealer,and 
| tell us whether or not he sells “Cravenette” N. H.& Co. Poplin when you write for the FREE samples. | 


NEUSS, HESSLEIN & CO., 43 White Street, New York City 
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Dry Your ‘Wash Safely 


safe not only from being torn down or blown away, but safe from stains and dis- 
colorings —from chafing and roughening. Keep your hands safe, too, from the 
harshness and splinters of ordinary lines. Just be careful to specify 


Silver Lake “fine” 


It’s very different from ordinary lines, because it is made of long, clean, 
white cotton on/y— solid braided (not twisted), This process and composi- 
tion make it very soft and doubly strong and durable. Silver Lake Line can't 
stain the clothes, inasmuch as it is not colored. It is easy to handle, 
for it contains no splinters, doesn’t hurt the hands and is rolled 
up and taken down without kink or twist. 

Sold at most dealers or direct from us, express prepaid, on 
receipt of price. 50 feet, 30 cents; 75 feet, 45 cents; 100 
feet, 60 cents. Write for free sample. 

Silver Lake is the accepted standard in U.S. 

Government braided cord specifications. 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY 
60 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


Originators of solid braided sash cord 
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Lasts 


Gowns Will Fit Perfectly if Worn Over the 


KLOSFIT 


Petticoat 


because the Klosfit is the only Petticoat of perfect fit and 
greatest comfort. Whether a woman be slim or stout there 
won’t beawrinkletodisturb thelinesthesuit-makerintended. 
If you once realize just what the Klosfit means in dress 
perfection—just how it improves the appearance of any 
gown— just how it improves the waist line—you will never 
wear any other petticoat. 
There are no draw strings on a Klosfit—a simple snap of the glove 
clasp at the back and the petticoat is adjusted, and can't come 
unfastened. 
An elastic mesh gusset at the hip is the secret of Klosfit effectiveness. 
Skilled dressmakers advise the Klosfit because they know how it 
improves a gown’s appearance. Sold in all petticoat fabrics by re- 
liable retailers at prices ranging from $1 to $10. If your dealer 
hasn’t them write us and we will 
Ss see that you are supplied. 


Petticoat Style Book Free on Request 
GREENWALD BROTHERS 
Cinc.) 
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Philadelphia, Pa. ra 
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The Best Medium for Flower Painting 


Which is better for flower painting, oils or 
water-colors? 


It is a matter of taste. Each medium has 
its advocates. With skillful handling both are 
effective and satisfactory. When water-colors 
are used the same as oil-colors the art is called 
painting in distemper or body color. Diluting 
the pigments with water and applying them 
in transparent washes is the true water-color 
method, but it requires considerable practice 
before the student learnsto lay on color evenly. 
It is also difficult at first to judge accurately 
the strength of tones when dry. Beginners 
should attempt only the simple single blos- 
soms, and complete one at a time, remember- 
ing that flowers wilt and change form rapidly; 
therefore do not waste time composing a flower 
study. An accidental grouping is likely to be 
more natural and unaffected than the sym- 
metrical bunch. A careful, though delicate, 
pencil drawing of the flower is absolutely essen- 
tial as a foundation. Never make an erasure 
with a rubber on water-color paper; it will 
ruin the surface, which must be kept immacu- 
lately clean and free from grease and finger- 
marks. 

First pass a wash hardly deep enough to be 
seen over the entire flower, using a tint which 
suggests the local color. Begin the wash at the 
top and work down. Have plenty of color 
at hand in a saucer ready mixed. Keep the 
brush full. Never allow an edge to dry once 
a wash is started, and never go back into a 
wet wash with the brush. The color when 
first laid on may look uneven, but if not dis- 
turbed by fussing the wash will dry perfectly 
even. If there is surplus color on the lower 
edge of the wash when complete absorb it with 
the point of the brush which has been passed 
over a piece of blotting-paper. To attain the 
required tones apply successive washes, each 
one a little stronger in color, but wait for one 
wash to dry before flowing on another. Pro- 
ceed from light toward dark—that is to say, 
cover only that part of the flower or leaf which 
is seen to be darker than the tone left by the 
preceding wash. You will note by comparing 
the lightest part of a blossom with a white 
card that the spot has color. This tint should 
be a guide for mixing your first wash. Next 
hold a piece of black velvet against the strong- 
est dark in the model and it will be seen that 
the shadow tone is much lighter than the 
velvet. Be governed accordingly. 


Pastels Too Delicate to be Popular 


Where were pastels invented and are they 
used by masters in art? Ri. MG; 


Alexander Thiele, a German born in 1685, is 
given the credit for bringing the art of pastel 
painting to perfection; but Madame Venerin, 
of Dantzic, is supposed to be the inventor of 
the method. The Frenchmen, Greuze, Boucher, 
Quentin, de Latour, Nattier, Girodet, have all 
left superb examples of pastel work. 

Because of the difficulty in preserving pastels 
from damage the art has never been as popular 
as oil painting. A profane touch—even a 
breath—may destroy a subtle effect, and the 
greatest care must be taken of a picture when 
finished. Protect the drawings under glass 
and never subject them to rude handling. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence made his most deli- 
cate and exquisite drawings upon vellum—a 
surface peculiarly suited to femaleand children’s 
heads. To prepare vellum for pastels roughen 
the surface evenly with fine sandpaper. For 
ordinary sketching any stout paper sized with 
starch and powdered pumice will suffice. Some 
artists prefer rough sandpaper ‘to any other 
surface, as it has more “‘tooth” to hold the 
chalk. The manipulation of pastels is exceed- 
ingly simple. The crayons come ready for use 
in every conceivable tint. They are applied 
directly to the surface of the paper, and blended 
together with the fingertip. It is better not to 
attempt fixing a pastel drawing, for the soft, 
velvety texture and brilliancy of color are 
instantly destroyed by the application of fixatif. 


Art Study Should Begin Early 


At what age should one begin studying art 
to succeed? PF: Ss: me 


An answer to this question cannot be satisfac- 
torily framed without knowing your interpre- 
tation of the word success. Large pecuniary 
success does not often come to the genius dur- 
ing his lifetime, neither does artistic success 
always depend upon a profound knowledge of 
the principles of drawing and painting. There 
are many instances of men winning distinction 
who began the study of art late in life, and there 
are innumerable cases of conscientious artists 
who have studied constantly from early youth 
and yet fail to produce salable or interesting 
pictures. It is absolutely impossible to fore- 
cast success or failure in art, no matter how 
promising one’s talent may be: recognition of 
worthy art is contingent upon so many condi- 
tions. But it may be stated positively that 
artists who “arrive” are capable of concen- 
tration and sustained effort under adverse 
circumstances and continued disappointment, 
and have, at the same time, exceptional 
imaginative powers, business sense, and a 
large fund of general information. Some of 
these qualifications may be acquired—others 
must be born in a man. One lifetime is not 
enough to accomplish everything in art, and 
the earlier one starts to 
secure the necessary 
training the better. That 
some students who have 
taken up the work late 
in life are successful is 
explained by the fact that 
they have previously ac- 
quired valuable artistic 
knowledge and percep- 
tion in other pursuits. 














by Art Students 


A Department Conducted by William Martin Johnson 


Art Before the Epoch of Raphael 


What is the significance of-the term Pre- 
Raphaelite? G. M. 


The Renaissance began in Italy in the four- 
teenth century and was incident upon the re- 
covery of classical Greek and Roman literature. 
It transformed manners and religion and im- 
mediately influenced the arts. Raphael Sanzio 
was a product of the Renaissance. Although 
excelled in some respects by contemporary 
painters Raphael became preéminent in the 
art of design, in the graceful disposition of line 
and form, and in the delineation of figures in 
natural and unaffected postures. Previous to 
Raphael’s time, because of timidity in study- 
ing human anatomy, artists were content with 
a conventional representation of the head, 
hands and drapery, and did not attempt to 
portray character—depending solely upon 
symbolic attitudes and elaborate accessories 
to tell their story. These pictures were often 
very beautiful, and during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century Pre-Raphaelite art in- 
spired several accomplished English painters to 
revive classic symbolism; but they vitalized 
it with splendid color and good drawing. 


What is “Effect”? 


Will you define the word ‘“‘effect’’ as used 
in sketching. G. L. M. 


Effect is the first impression conveyed to the 
observer by the form and arrangement of light 
and dark masses, and the dominating color or 
complexion of thesketch. Details may subse- 
quently be examined, but they do not modify to’ 
any extent the result of the initial glance. One 
secures effect in the broad general treatment 
of a subject, and the artist must have skill 
and discretion not to disturb a satisfactory 
effect by over-elaboration and finish. 


To Copy Photographs is Craft, Not Art 

In making a drawing for illustration is it 
permissible to use photographs of figures and 
animals instead of living models? F. G. M. 


An artist should be sufficiently familiar with 
the artistic anatomy of the human figure or 
animal to be able to construct a drawing from 
memory with general proportions and charac- 
ter approximately correct; but such knowl- 
edge is attainable only after long-continued 
study of good sculpture and living models. 
Photographs may shed light upon obscure de- 
tails and suggest unconventional poses, but a 
literal copy from a photograph is admitted to 
have no artistic merit. The camera may be of 
assistance to the artist in search of material 
which cannot be sketched, but it requires a 
trained eye to discriminate between essentials 
to the artistic purpose and non-essentials. A 
servile study from a photograph or even the 
living model is not art, but craft. While one 
must learn the craft before one can possibly 
become an artist the distinction between art 
and craft is not generally understood. 


How to Renovate Old Oil Paintings 
Kindly tell me how I can clean and repair 

oil paintings which are cracked and discolored 

with age. C..i. 8; 


A thorough education in everything per- 
taining to the principles of coloring and the 
chemistry of pigments is essential to the art of 
“restoring” oil pictures, but a few safe sug- 
gestions may be given for cleaning pictures 
and revarnishing. Ox-gall applied freely with 
a soft brush will cut the grease, but wash it off 
with pure water afterward. Do not apply 
soap or any solvent, such as alcohol, or you 
will damage the color of the picture. Powdered 
whiting on a damp cloth is useful if ox-gall is 
not available. 

Before varnishing a picture the surface must 
be absolutely free from moisture. Do not 
trust to the eyesight or the touch, but choose 
a sunny day, a warm room free from dust and 
drafts of cold air. Warm the picture, back and 
front, gradually before a fire. Use picture 
mastic varnish, also warmed, and apply with 
a broad brush as thinly as possible. Tilt the 
picture with its face against the wall and 
allow it to dry thoroughly before removing 
from the room. 

If your picture has remained in a dim light 
for some years the color will have become 
dulled, but it may be revived by hanging the 
painting in bright sunlight for several months. 
It is a common error to shield oil paintings 
from strong light under the impression that 
they will fade: the reverse is the case. 


An Artist Selects His Own Medium 


I wish to prepare some cover designs for 
THe Journat. What kind of paint does 
Harrison Fisher use? | A 


It is a prevalent—though erroneous—idea 
that the merit and charm of a picture depend 
upon the artist’s favorite medium. Why he 
prefers water-colors for one subject, and oils, 
pastels or pen-and-ink for others, might be 
difficult for himself to explain. Fossibly con- 
venience, temperament, conditions of repro- 
duction, impulse, influence him. It doesn’t 
matter, for behind his brush, pencil, charcoal, 
pen, is a well-conceived idea, and, with a sure 
knowledge of form and color to guide the tool 
in developing the design, the artist works sub- 
consciously without stopping to think of his 
medium. Not that he 
would care to resort to 
such a tedious process as 
charring a stick with 
which to produce lines, 
nevertheless a capable 
draftsman could produce 
by such means beautiful 
and delicate drawings 
equally artistic as those 
drawn with costly crayons. 


NOTE—Mtr. Johnson will answer any inquiries by mail, provided a stamped envelope with the inquirer’s 
address is inclosed. Address all letters in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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COPYRIGHT 191) N.W. KNITTING Co. 


Summer Happiness and Comfort 
in Munsingwear for Men, Women and Children 


‘*In the good old summertime’”’ if you want to be cool and comfortable wear perfect fitting, fine quality, non-irritating, light weight 
Munsing Union Suits. If you try them you will like them, just as everybody else does who buysthem. Theyseem to please 
and satisfy everybody. At the present time it is conservatively estimated that there are in the United States between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 ‘‘Happy Munsingites.’’ A Munsingite is a person who wears Munsingwear and who will buy no other kind of underwear. 
More than 6,000,000 Munsingwear garments are made and sold annually. Munsing Union Suits for children in summer fabrics at 
50 cents per garment up. Women’s suits at75 cents per garment up. Men’ssuits inregular and athletic styles at $1.00 per garment up. 


HONW KNITTING 20 





She pa vad = 


Two dainty Munsingwear dolls’ vests, one pink, one blue, each seven inches long, knit from mercerized yarns like silk, will be 
sent with illustrations of Munsingwear styles for men, women and children, and samples of light weight Munsingwear fabrics, 
upon receipt of twelve (12) cents in stamps. For samples and style illustrations of Munsingwear, address 


The Northwestern Knitting Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Write To-day for 41 FREE Samples 


Always, when writing for the FREE samples, be sure to 
mention the name and address of your 
whether or not he sells Suesine. 


, and say 


Suesine Silk tobe Much 
Worn this Spring 
Nothing can replace it in the estimation 


of handsomely gowned women. 
It is not surprising, for there is nothing that 


.) wears better, looks better or makes up better 
*7 than Suesine—the silk that steals its way into the 

heart of every woman who sees it. 
For street wear Suesine Silk is immensely favor ed 


at present; itis cheery and light and airy—so soft 
and crisp and clinging that almost a re fecan | can be 


done with it inthe way of tucking an 


pleating. 


The evening colors—rich, ey oo exquisite—can be de- 


veloped into dreams of dresses; 


resses to be worn at parties 


and dances, and in which women will look wondrously fair, for 
the soft, graceful foldsof Suesine set off the beauty of complexion 
and hair, and outline of the figure as no other silk does. 


EVERY YARD OF SUESINE SILK IS BRANDED WITH THE NAME: 


SUESINE SILK 


That name is our endorsement of guality; it is our guar- 


antee of satisfaction. 


It is YOUR protection, like the stamp 


“18 Karat” in your ring. Look for thename: SUESINE SILK. 





Always, when writing for the FREE samples, be sure to mention the name 
and address of your Dealer and say whether or not he sells Suesine. 


A 1 LARGE AND GENEROUS 
SAMPLES 


FREE 


showing each of the exquisite Suesine shades. 





No matter where you live, tt is 
easy to get genuine Suesine Silk. 


We do not sell Suesine Silk except through regular retail merchants. 


But if we cannot send you the name and address of a Dealer in your 
LARGE vicinity who hz As Suesine Silk, we will see that your order is filled 
at the same price, and just as conveniently, by a reliable retail 
sey house, if you enclose color sample and price, 39c per yard. 
The price of Suesine Silk in CANADA is 50c a yard. 


Write Now for the FREE samples — 41 
exquisite shades and colors of seage 


Bedford Mills sii. gasteet 





Ask your PrincesseSilk Foulard, 7 °'°/¢" 


Dealerfor 


9 to Suesine 
The new Product of 
Bediord Mills. 








A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


$1,500. 00 from 60 Hens in Ten Months on a City Lot 40 Feet Square 


O the average 

poullryman that 
would seem impos- 
sible, and when we 
tell you that we have 
actually done a 
$1,500 poultry busi- 
ness with 60 hens 
on a corner in the 
city garden 40 feet 
wide by 40 feet long, 
we are simply stat- 
ing facts. It would 
not be possible to 
get such returns by 
any one of the sys- 
tems of poultry 
keeping recom- 
mended and prac- 
ticed by the Amer- 
ican people, still it 
can ee accomplished 
by the 


PHILO 
SYSTEM 


THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE a OTHER WAYS OF 
KEEPING POULTR 
and in many respects just the oe ll accomplishing 
things in poultry work that have always been consid- 
ered impossible, and getting unheard-of results that 
are hard to believe without seeing. 
THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES OF THE WORK 
NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 
from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. 
It tells how to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch 
nearly every egg and how to raise ne:z arly all the chicks 
hatched. It gives complete plans in detail how to 
make everything necessary to run the business and at 
less than half the cost required to handle the poultry 
business in any other manner, 
TWO-POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 
are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the 
broiler, and the broilers are of the very best quality, 
bringing here 3 cents a pound above the highest 
market price. 
OUR SIX-MONTHS-OLD PULLETS ARE .evipe AT THE 
RATE OF 24 EGGS EACH PER MONT 

in a space of two square feet for each bird, “a green 
cut bone of any description is fed, and the food used 
is inexpensive as compared with food others are using. 

Our new book, The Philo System of Poultry Keeping, 
gives full partic ulars regarding these wonderful dis- 
coveries, with simple, easy-to-understand directions 
that are right to the point, and 15 pages of illustrations 
showing all branches of the work from start to finish. 

DON’T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 

One of the secrets of success is to save all the chick- 
ens that are fully developed at h atching time, whether 
they can crack the shell or not. It is a simple trick, and 
believed to be the secret of the ancient Egyptians and 
Chinese which enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 
cents a dozen. 

CHICKEN FEED AT FIFTEEN CENTS A BUSHEL 

Our book tells how to make the best green food 
with but little trouble and havea good supply any day 
in the year, winter or summer, It is just as mpossible to 
get a large egg yield without green food as it is to keep 
a cow without hay or fodder. 
OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON EACH CHICKEN 

No lamp required. No danger of chilling, over- 
heating or burning up the chickens as with brooders 
using lamps or any kind of fire. They also keep the 
lice off the chickens automatically or kill any that ma 

on them when placed in the brooder. Our boo 
gives full plans and the right to make and use them, One 
can easly be made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 cents. 





SIX-MONTHS-OLD WHITE ORPINGTON PULLETS RAISED BY THE PHILO SYSTEM 


TESTIMONIALS 
Valley Falls, N. Y. » Oct. 1, 1910. 
ay: dear Mr. Philo:—A fter another y rear’s work with 
yours Wy pre of Poultry Keeping (making three years 
in all) 1 am thoroughly convinced of its practicability. 
I raised all my chicks in your Brooder-Coops contain- 
ing your Fireless Brooders, and kept them there until 
they were nearly matured, decreasing the number in 
each coop, however, as they grew in size. Those who 
have visited my plant have been unanimous in their 
praise of my birds raised by this System. 
Sincerely yours, (Rev.) E. B. Templer. 


Elmira, N. Y., Oct. 30, 1909. 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N.Y. 

Dear Sir: — No doubt you will be interested to learn 
of our success in keeping poultry by the Philo System. 
Our first year’s work is now nearly completed. It has 
given us an income of over $500.00 from six pedigree 
hens and one cockerel. Had we understood ithe work 
as well as we now do after a year’s experience, we 
could easily have made over $1000.00 from the six 
hens. In addition to the profits from the sale of pedi- 
hes chicks we have cleared over $960.00, running our 

fatchery plant, consisting of 56 Cycle Hatchers. We 
are pleased with the results, and expect nd do better 
the coming year. With best w et. we: 
Very truly yours, (Mrs.) C. P. Goodrich. 


So. a ag Ct., Apr. 19, 1909. 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira 
Dear Sir:—I have a Soca Y your System as close as 
I could; the result is a complete success. If there can 
be any improv oment on nature, your brooder is it. The 
tirst experience I with your System was last De- 
cember. I wt he, 17 chicks under two hens, put 
them as soon as hatched in one of your brooders out of 
doors, and at the age of three months I sold them at 
35c. a pound. They then averaged 2% lbs. each, and 
the man I sold them to said they were the finest he ever 
saw, and he wants all I can spare this season. 
Yours truly, A. E. Nelson. 








SPECIAL OFFER —Send $1.00 tor one year s 


su to Review, a monthly peronsine 
devoted to ssise enctheds of poaltry agers, and 
we will incl 
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E. R. PHILO, Publisher 


2905 Lake Street ira, N 
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Good Manners and Good Form 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 


Dancing With Dinner Guests 


If a man has been a guest at a dinner preced- 
ing a dance is it necessary for him to dance 
with the girls who have been at the dinner? 

Haro.p H. 

Yes, he should be most punctilious to dance 
with his hostess, with the girls who have sat 
next to him, and with as many others as pos- 
sible who have been fellow-guests with him at 
the dinner. 


A Widow’s Name on Announcements 


My mother has been a widow for a number 
of years. In the announcements of my wed- 
ding should her Christian name be given with 
her surname, or should she use my father’s 
name? NATHALIE. 

Your mother should not use her Christian 
name, but that of your father with the prefix 


““Mrs.,”’ as, for example, Mrs. John Adams 
Brown. 


A Chaperon is Indispensable 


I am nineteen and am often asked to lunch 
at a restaurant by one of my man friends. My 
mother does not think it proper for me to go 
unchaperoned. Is she not old-fashioned in 
her ideas? Younc GIRL. 

Your mother’s ideas are those of the world 
in general and are by no means old-fashioned. 
It is never considered permissible for a young 
girl to lunch or dine with a man at a public 
place unless properly chaperoned. 


It is Best to be on Time 


When a man calls to take me to church 
should I be ready or should I keep him waiting 
while I put on my hat, etc.? Maun. 

If convenient be ready before he comes, but 
if not try to keep him waiting as short a time 
as possible. 


As to Sending a Wedding Gift 


I am invited to a friend’s wedding, but not 
to the reception which is to follow at her home. 
Am I therefore expected to send a present? 

JANE. 

Not under these circumstances—only those 
invited to the bride’s home need feel any 
obligation in this matter. 


What is Done With the Bride’s Bouquet? 


What is usually done with the bride’s 
bouquet after the ceremony? Dalsy. 


Just before the bride and bridegroom start 
on their wedding trip, as they are about to 
descend the stairs, the bride throws her bouquet 
to those assembled at the foot of the staircase. 
It is supposed that the girl who catches it will 
be the next bride. 


The Correct Number of Cards to Leave 


In returning first calls how many cards 
should I leave? BRIDE. 

You should leave one of your cards and one 
of your husband’s for each woman upon whom 
you call. In addition to these, if your visit is 
to a married woman you should leave one of 
your husband’s cards for her husband as well. 


Who Sends Out Announcement Cards? 

When sending out announcement cards does 
the bride send them all, or does she send them 
to her friends and the bridegroom to his? 

QUESTIONER. 

All announcement cards are issued by the 
bride’s family. The bridegroom makes a list 
of those whom he wishes informed of his mar- 
riage, and gives the list to the bride’s mother, 
who includes the names on his list among those 
on her own. 


Invitations by Telephone 


Please give your views in regard to the 

giving of invitations over the telephone. 
H. ALEXANDER. 

In my opinion there is no objection to the 
invitation given over the telephone, provided 
it is given in such a way that one has an oppor- 
tunity to accept or decline after hearing its 
nature. It is certainly most annoying to be 
asked ‘‘Have you anything on hand for this 
evening?” and, on answering in the negative, 
to receive an invitation that may be dis- 
tasteful. 


Introducing a Man to a Woman 
Please give me an illustration of the proper 
manner for aman to be introduced to a woman. 
W. H: P. 
The two names alone may be mentioned— 
the intonation of the voice suggesting that the 
man is being presented to the woman; or you 
may say, “‘Miss Black, may I present Mr. 
White?” 
Presenting a Man to a Fiancée’s Relatives 


When my fiancée presents me to her relatives 
should I shake hands with them? 
Purtir H. 
They should take the initiative in this, ex- 
cept in the case of a man who is your junior. 
You should then offer your hand to him. 


To Show Appreciation of One’s Physician 


I am very grateful to my doctor for his care 
during a long illness.» Would it be proper for 
me to send him some present? He is a bach- 
elor, and I an old maid of thirty-five. 

UNCERTAIN. 

Patients so frequently express their appreci- 
ation to their physician in this way that such 
a gift is often called a ‘“G P’’—the initial 
letters of the words—‘“‘Grateful Patient.” 
Under the circumstances you mention such a 
present would be altogether appropriate. I 
would suggest, however, that it be of an im- 
personal character. 


A Card Need Not be Left 


If I am met at the front door by the friend 
on whom I am calling should I leave my card? 
Hatty H. 
It is not necessary to leave a card under 
these circumstances unless you are making a 
first call. You may then put your card on _ 
table that you find conveniently at hand. 


Acknowledaing Wedding Invitations 


How should one answer an engraved wedding 
invitation? HELENA. 

If an answer is requested one should be 
written in the third person, but otherwise the 
invitation requires no reply. 


When a Hat Should be Worn at Luncheon 


A friend is going to give a luncheon in my 
honor. Should I wear a hat? AMELIA J. 

Not if you are stopping with your friend at 
her home; but if you go to her house for the 
luncheon only you should wear a hat, as do the 
other guests. 


How to Seat a Couple at Your Table 
When entertaining a married couple at 
dinner should they be seated together or at 
opposite sides of the table? A HostTEss. 
They should be seated opposite each other, 


the wife on the host’s right and the husband 
on the right of the hostess. 


Date for Call Need Not be Prearranged 
If a girl asks a man to call again should he 
set the date for his next visit? HOWARD. 
He may ask if she will be at home at some 
stated time, or he may thank her for the invi- 
tation and call whenever he wishes without 
appointing a time. 
Leavetaking After a Party 


Should one first address her hostess or her 
fellow-guests when saying good-night after 
some social function? Locy K. 

If you are with other guests at some dis- 
tance from your hostess you may first say 
“good-night”’ to them, and then seek your 
hostess; but if you are near your hostess you 
should speak to her first, and then to the 
others as you pass out. It is sufficient merely 
to bow to those who may not be near, if you 
exchange glances with them when leaving. 


Guests Precede in Leaving Dining-Room 
Should a hostess go first when entering or 

leaving her dining-room? ELSIE. 
No, the hostess should allow her guests to 

precede her. 

When Napkin-Rings are Used 


I have been told that napkin-rings are no 
longer used, even in the home, where only mem- 
bers of the family are present. Is this so? 

EvE. 

It is true that napkin-rings are rarely seen 
nowadays, but when napkins are to be used 
more than once, and there is the chance that 
the maid may not remember to whom each 
one belongs, it is better to provide napkin- 
rings to insure each person getting the proper 
napkin. Each napkin-ring should, of course, 
bear some distinguishing mark. 


About Street-Car Introductions 


I was in a street car with a friend recently 
and happened to meet an acquaintance. Should 
I have introduced her to my friend? 

Euiza B. 

If you happened to sit near this acquaint- 
ance, and your conversation with her consisted 
of more than a few words, it would have 
been courteous had you presented her to your 
friend; otherwise an introduction was not 
necessary. 

Wedding Jewelry for the Bride 


Is it in good taste for a bride to wear jewelry 
at her wedding? Mary. 

The jewels worn by a bride at her wedding 
are only those given her on this occasion by the 
bridegroom, or by some friend or relative very 
near and dear to her. 


Helping a Man Friend With His Overcoat 
Is it proper for a girl to help a man to put 
on his overcoat in a public place? CLARA. 


Only if she sees that he is having difficulty 
and seems to need assistance. 


NOTE — Miss Kingsland will answer any inquiries by mail, provided a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
Address all letters to Miss Florence Burton Kingsland, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Let Us Send You 


Hair Goods: 


ON APPROVAL 





We will send you a switch or 
any article you may select from 
our large new catalog without 
a cent in advance. Our im- 
mense business, the largest of 
its kind in the world, enables 
us to quote surprisingly low 
prices. Goods listed below 
are extra short stem, made of 
splendid quality, selected 
human hair, and to match any 
ordinary shade. 


1% oz., 18 in. Switch, $1.00 
h 861.35 


Natural Wa - . £95 
Coronet Braid, 344 oz. 

selected wa hair 5.95 
Duchess Cur — 


d 
grades of "taeace 


¢ to $59.00 Triple Wavy Set, 24 in. 2% oz., 


—— Natural selected wavy hair. Price $5. 15 
Wiss, Ladies’ and Illustration shows very popular 
Men's .. . $5 to $50 back dressing with this piece. 
Front piece (half transformation) 
Send long sample of your if needed, first quality, $5.75 
hair and describe article you 
want. We will send prepaid on approval, wire sealed. If you 
find it perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, break the seal, and 
remit the price. If not, return to us seal unbroken. Rare, pecul- 
iar and gray shades are a little more expensive; ask for estimate. 
Write for our New Catalog, 64 pages, beautifully illustrated. 
Shows all the latest 


PARIS FASHIONS IN HAIRDRESSING 


and quotes lowest prices. This book also contains valuable in- 
structions on ‘‘Beauty Culture by Self-Treatment,’’ profusely 
illustrated, which every woman wants. Write today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. M 13, 209 State St., Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 













PerFEcT [oRM 
and CORSET 
-\COMBINED 


Look for the name. 
Your money will be 
refunded if you are 
not fully satisfied! 
SAHLIN isthe only gar- 
ment that without paddingor 
interlining produces the cor- 
rect bust and long hip lines 
demanded by present styles, 
with perfect 
comfort. 
The wearer of a SAHLIN finds that 


her shoulders throw back naturally and j 


a 

Patented .- 
No Clasps—No Hooks—No Eyelets 
No Strings—No Heavy St 





comfortably, and correct posture becomes * 
easy. Absolutely no pressure on heart, 
lungs or stomach, 

Made in coutille or batiste for medium, 


medium tall and tall figures. Give 
actual waist measure, bust measure de- 
sired and length from armpit to waist line. 

Write for our free fashion booklet, it 
will interest you. Order from us if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 

Medium Style $1.00; Long 
Hip $1.50. Postage 14 cents 
THE SAHLIN CO., Makers 
1402 Congress Street Chicago 


For the Slender Woman 


























Send Your 


Old Carpet 


We Will Make 


|New Rugs 


Beautiful designs to your taste—Plain, 
Fancy, Oriental—fit for any parlor. 
Guaranteed to wear ten years. 


Rugs, 50c and Up 

= Ours is the largest factory of its kind in 
* America. Established 37 years. Origi- 
nators of OLSON FLUFF RUG. 
m (Grand Prizes at 3 World's Fairs.) 


We sili ae. 













Old carpets are 
worth money 
don’t throw yours 

away. 

FREE Write today 
for book of 

designsin colors, prices and 

full information. 


Olson Rug Go., 


39 Laflin Street, Chicago, Ill. 





“Mum” 


takes all the odor 


out of perspiration 


25¢c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘ Mum,”’ send us his 
nameand 25cents,and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





isit the 


You'll find your PRINTZESS 


coat or suit waiting for you. 


You'll know as soon as you 
try it on that you have achieved 
¢ . . . . 
Distinction 1n 


your ambition of 
Dress.’’ 


You'll be pleased with its distinctive 
PRINTZESS style, its clever adaptation from 


the newest, most approved Parisian modes. 


You’ll appreciate the distinctive 
PRINTZESS fit—distinctive because it is 
perfect at collar, shoulder, front and hips— 
the very points at which most garments fail. 














C7 ign) oC = __F 
DISTINCTION IN DRESS 


You'll be delighted with the expert work- 
manship—the tailoring—the trimming—the 
finishing—for PRINTZESS Garments have 
greater value and more permanent satisfaction 
than the ordinary, and at no greater cost. 


You can wear your PRINTZESS garment 
two seasons and be assured of the same fit, 
style and appearance that it originally pos- 
sessed. Our wonderful shape retaining fabric— 
PRINTZESS PLIO Canvas and our expert 


tailoring enable us to give you this guarantee. 


Go to the dealer in your locality who adver- 
tises PRINTZESS—if you don’t know him— 
write us. We'll give you his name and also 
send you our PRINTZESS STYLE 
PORTFOLIO, a beautiful art booklet of 
authoritative Spring Styles. Address Dept. D. 


The Printz-Biederman Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

















Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home—express propeld 





Si 4 Pri Beautiful, new, at- 
zes and Prices} tractive patterns. 


9x6ft. $3.50} Made in all colors. 
9x TY ft. 4.00 | Easily cleaned ; war- 
9x9ft 4.50 ranted to wear. 
9 101 ft ¢ Woven in one piece. 

x 10% ft. 5.00 Reversible. Straight 
9x12f. 5.50] fromthe makers and 
9x15ft. 6.50] sold direct at one 
profit. Money re- 


funded if not satisfactory. : 
goods in actual on on 














Send for new Catalogue showing 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 698 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 












he res e. 1Tinch, $5.00. 
19 inch, $7. 50. 21 inch, $10. Be- 
cause of this le »w price cash must ac com- 
pany each order for Willow Pt imes, but money refunded prompt 
if not as re -presented Se snd me pur « Id stri we appre ys made 
into new willow plumes. Wr 


and hair goods. Anna ‘Agen, Dept. 290, ‘21 ‘ee St, Chicago 


WE TRUST YOU 10 DAYS 
) Send No Money 
vo today fo or = sh andsome 
ir itifully e 





a big bargai me pemil $1.95, or 
sell 5 fe ath ers and get your 
own Fr inclose 6c postage. 


Special ‘Bargains in Willow 
Fuames made of carefully se- 
lecte 1 st — and at one-third 














You should haveacopy of our catalogue, 
which we will send you on receipt of 
a postal mentioning THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. Wecansupply you 
with all materials for OIL, WATER 
COLOR and CHINA PAINTING. 


THE FRY ART CO. 
41 West 25th St., N. Y. City 

















For the Invalid 
For the Convalescent 
For Expectant Mothers 








The Wallace Adjustable Bed 


Insures perfect comfort night and day to sick 
or well. Change your position instantly, easily. 
Rests aching muscles. Soothes tired nerves. As 








a reading or cozy couch—inapproachable 

A god-send to the sick or injured. Real rest 
andcomfort. Saves 75% of nurse's labor. Nolift- 
ing or disturbing. Note middle section lowers 


for bed pan. P hysicians and nurses enthusiastic 
Simplifies bathing and changing bed. No more 
bed sores. A blessing to women in confinement 
Asthmatics enjoy all the comfort of a bed and 
easy chair. 

THE WALLACE ADJUSTABLE BED is a 
treasure in any home allthe time. No better be 
ever made. In sickness—-indispensable. All met: al. 
Indestructible. Japan and white enamel. Luxu- 
rious box springs, fine soft felt mattress. 

Order by wire or mail. Shippec qd same day order received 
Or send for free tilustrated B f with prices. 

Hospitals and Sanitarium tsk for our special pr 
sttion. Agents in principal cities. 

THE WALLACE INVALID BED CoO. 
Dept. M, Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg., Fort Smith, Ark. 
(Formerly of Chicago, Il.) 


For Brain Weary Men and 
Women Who Cannot Sleep 
For All Who Use Beds 
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Buy direct from the Farm 


We sell at Pro- 
ducers’ Prices 
and Deliver 
Free. 








California’s match- 
less climate and 
Cawston’s twenty-five 
years’ experience and 
superior methods of 
manufacturing insure per- 
fection. 
We raise our own ostriches. We pluck 
the plumes, dye, curl and manufacture 
them in our factory on our Farm. 


Cawston 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


Cawston male feathers have life, lustre, strength and beauty 
not found in other feather goods. They retain their curl and 
wear for years. 





Cawston feathers 
always receive 
first prize medals 
at world’s expo- 
sitions, in compe- 
tition with African 
and all others. 


Omaha, 1898 
Paris, 1900 
Buffalo, 1901 

St. Louis, 1904 
Portland, 1905 
Jamestown, 1907 
Seattle, 1909 





Old Feathers Valuable 


Send them to us and we will dye, recurl and make over into 


willow plumes, 
HOW TO ORDER 

You can first secure our catalogue and order from it, or you 
can send any amount you wish to pay for a plume or a boa 
and leave the selection to us. Or send $5.00 for a Cawston 
**Selected’' Plume, or $10 for a Cawston ‘* Special’’ Willow. 
Both come in black, white or any solid color, and are 
leaders with us. Money returned if not pleased. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
P. O. Box 46, South Pasadena, California 


oy 
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Reg of great interest to 
Every Prospective Mother 

Something new —only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with “‘ fine form "’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 

~Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Free Senc for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt’’—It's Fre to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 


supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garmentto yourorder. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts — If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you —same guarantee.— Illustrated’ book free 


Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 


CLARKS 


Best 6 Corp 
SPOOL COTTON 


It makes the | 
strongest seams 


Stronger and smoother 
than other threads—it 
pays to use it. 


SPECIAL If your dealer cannot supply 


you, send his name and get 
OFFER a Full Spool free. 




















JOHN 









BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Dept. K, Pawtucket, R.I. 


“"W&N'BIAS FOLD .2iPi"ss 25. 











Ready to use. Made in highest grade Cambric 
Lawn, India Linon, Pure Linen and Silk. 


Our MONARCH Brand Bias Folds 


in lower priced materials, Cambric and Lawn. 
Sizes 1-5, 12 yard pieces 10e, <A4¢ A/i Dealers. 


SAMPLE REFERENCE BOOK FREE 


showing colors, widths and quality of materials 


Wwm.E.Wright&Son’sCo.,Dept. ¥,350 B’way,N.Y. 














(g) Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 








Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered in The Journal by Doctor Walker, but 
inquirers must always give their names and addresses. A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should 


inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


The Delusive “ Blood Purifier” 


Epita De V. It is not always easy to lay 
aside the theories that we, as children, drank 
in with the annual spring tonic. Sulphur 
and molasses was the time-honored season 
remedy a generation back. As a matter of 
fact, most of us can keep discreetly aloof from 
tonics by eating sensibly, by drinking pure 
water and plenty of it, and by systematically 
filling our lungs with pure air. We will not 
oo troubled by the notion of thinning the 

ood. 


To Beautify the Eyes 


Marie. The eyes very quickly show the 
condition of both the body and the mind. 
Care well, then, for your general condition. 
An excellent measure for beautifying the eyes 
is nine hours’ sleep every night in a well-aired, 
darkened room. To exercise the eyes slowly 
turn them upward, now downward, and then 
from right to left. 


“Rats” and Headaches 


ADRIENNE. The masses of false hair, with 
their ponderous foundations, are responsible 
for many headaches. Such artificial headgear 
often eventually results in disease of the hair. 


What to Do for “ Tight Skin” 


E. R. You doubtless mean by your de- 
scription that theskin has not enoughoil. The 
use of soft water in bathing, and bran bags 
will— provided you limit the amount of soap— 
do a great deal to soften the skin. The applica- 
tion of perfectly sweet olive oil or a good cold 
cream will relieve this condition. Look also 
to your diet, and let it embrace milk and fats. 


Transient Blindness 


INQUIRER. Yes, such blindness does occur: 
it has been known to follow scarlet fever. 


A Point About the Ears 


MARGARET. A wise man once said that the 
best home instrument, for use in the external 
canal of the ear, is the elbow. In other words, 
it is most unwise to probe for wax in the ear 
with any implement whatever. Persistent 
exploration of this canal, with the tip of the 
finger only, may result in considerable 
irritation. 


Lotion for Sensitive and Florid Skin 


ELEANOR G. The following is an excellent 
lotion: 


Borax . 5 drachms 
Camphor . Ge bye fe 20 grains 
Distilled water... . 8 ounces 


One or two teaspoonfuls of this lotion 
should be added to the water when washing the 
face at night. 


What Causes Colds 


SALLIE W. You will not catch cold by 
standing at the open window for your ration of 
fresh air. But the tiniest draft, striking a 
small area of skin, may bring about this uncom- 
fortable illness—for illness it is while it lasts. 
Shallow breathing, sluggish liver, constipa- 
tion, lack of activity in skin or kidneys, over- 
eating and mental depression all aid in the 
development of colds, and perhaps the most 
potent of all these is constipation. Counter- 
act your sedentary life by daily exercise and 
by a morning cold sponge bath followed by 
vigorous rubbing. 


About Superfiuous Hair 


Mavp, E.N. anp LuELLaA. If you will each 
send me a stamped, addressed envelope I will 
gladly send you some notes about superfluous 
hair that will help to solve your problem. 


To Banish Crow’s-Feet 


E. L. With the fingertips of the left hand 
hold the skin of the forehead taut. Then, with 
the fingers of the right hand, dipped first into 
cold cream, rub upward and outward, across 
the length of the wrinkles. 


“I Like My Work!” 


DIsCONTENTED. When you can learn to say 
this with sincerity you will have solved the 
problem of beneficial exercise. Whatever the 
bodily exertion it cannot attain the best results 
unless it affords pleasure in the doing. So 
learn to like your work, and you will then be 
giving of your best in life’s daily routine. 


To Reduce Superfluous Fat 


CANADIAN GIRL AND A. E. W. To reduce 
superfluous fat you must work. Your path 
will wind through many lanes of self-sacrifice 
before your mirror will give back the coveted 
willowy image. Your attainment of the ideal 
will mean hot work, too, for vigorous exercise 
is necessary. A daily walk of five miles should 
not be excessive if you are in 
good condition. Give a fair 
trial to the tonic baths so 
helpful for many girls who 
complain of “‘ tired feelings.” 
And then the diet: here will 
come the struggle. As faras 
possible avoid butter, milk, 
cream, cereals, sweets and 
starchy foods. Have your 
bread toasted, and, instead 
of spreading it with butter, 
sprinkle it with salt. You 
have left a certain allowance 
of lean meat once a day, a 
little fat, sometimes fish 
and eggs, greens, tomatoes, 
celery, vegetable broths, 
fruits and buttermilk. The 
daily amount of food—de- 
pending upon the individual 
—should be limited, and it 
is well to confine yourself 
to two or three articles of 
diet at each meal. 





DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


To Get Rid of Self-Consciousness 


Deu K. ‘“Fromthe things which fret and 
worry ourselves, from the people who fret and 
worry us, from ourselves who fret and worry 
ourselves, we can at least turn to Nature. 
There we find our right place, a resting place 
of intense repose. Here we lose that troub- 
lesome part of ourselves—our own sense of 
importance. Then we rest, and not till then.” 


Borax and Glycerin Cream 


EstHer. Procure the following: 


White wax . 


eet 1 ounce 
PS ee ee 


2% ounces 
Melt these ingredients together, and gradu- 
ally beat in the following mixture: 


Glycerin of borax . .. . 2 fluid drachms 
Rose water . a ae ar 1 ounce 
Attar of rose oS i oe 2 drops 


A Good Mouth Wash 


Eni. A well-known mouth wash consists of: 


Thymol . 4 grains 
Benzoic acid . .. . 45 grains 
Tincture of eucalyptus 3% drachms 
Distilled water .. . 24 ounces 


Add a teaspoonful to a glass of water and 
use for rinsing the mouth. 


Ptomaine Poisoning 


Younc HousEkeEEPER. This form of poison- 
ing from eating tainted fish or meat is not 
uncommon. Among the various symptoms is 
often observed a distinct skin eruption. A 
brisk cathartic is the first measure for relief, 
and no food should be eaten by the patient 
until the doctor allows it. 


Chinese Hair is Much Used Now 


Jutta. In a recent medical journal it is 
noted that Chinese exports of human hair 
have nearly doubled in value since the present 
style of hairdressing has been introduced. An 
English consul says that all classes of natives 
have put money into this business, and that 
the poor people have reaped a harvest by 
collecting and preparing combings for the 
market. 


To Get Rid of Blackheads 


ANNE G. This is an effectual application: 
Resorcin . . 
Zinc oxide 
Starch Pe a 
Petroleum jelly. 


5 grains 

120 grains 

- 120 grains 

Up to 1 ounce 

A little of this ointment may be mopped on 
the blackheads twice a day. 


Various Combinations of Food 


ARLINGTON. Vegetables and milk are a bad 
combination, since milk, when taken alone, is 
quickly digested; but when taken with vege- 
tables that are digested more slowly the milk 
retained in the stomach ferments, with result- 
ing sour products. For the same reason meat 
and milk are a poor combination. Among the 
good combinations are grains and fruits, grains 
and milk, grains and meat or eggs. 


To Increase the Gloss of the Nails 


MARIETTA. Lemon juice or vinegar, if 
rubbed on the nails, will increase both their 
gloss and smoothness. Beware of too frequent 
use, however, for this may dry the nail-fold and 
cause painful cracks. 


The Method of Making Tooth Paste 


ScHOOLGIRL. A tooth paste is made by mix- 
ing tooth powder with enough syrup, glycerin 
or honey to form a soft mass; or enough spirit 
of wine to make a hard cake is added to the 
powder. 


Growth of Superfluous Hair 

OmnIA. Encouragement is afforded to the 
growth of superfluous hair by the rubbing 
which is incident to caring for the skin, far 
more than by any application that is ordina- 
rily used. It is the rubbing—bringing an extra 
supply of blood to the superficial vessels— 
that often gives extra impetus for growth to 
the normally tiny hairs of the skin. 


A Powder for Perspiration 


ANNA W.AND Lassie. A powder for excess- 
ive perspiration consists of: 
Orris powder 1 ounce avoirdupois 
Zinc oxide : 1 ounce avoirdupois 
Talcum powder 6 ounces avoirdupois 
This may be dusted upon the parts that 
perspire too freely. 


The Contagion of Diphtheria 


Nourse. The microbe of diphtheria flourishes 
on the walls of the throat, and also in the nose. 
The poisons formed by the germs often cause 
paralysis. 


These dangerous germs may be 
passed from the sick person 
to the nurse by direct 
contact of the lips or hands. 
The greatest care should 
be taken by the nurse to 
protect herself from the bits 
of moisture, ‘‘as full of germs 
as a reservoir is of fishes,” 
that are apt to fly into her 
face from the mouth of her 
patient while coughing—or 
even talking. 


Pomade for Dandruff 


IsaBEL. A good pomade 
for dandruff, falling hair and 
itching scalp consists of half 
a drachm of precipitated 
sulphur to two ounces of 
petrolatum. The length of 
time between two shampoo- 
ings should depend largely 
upon the condition of the 
scalp and upon its exposure 
to dust. 











TAFFETA 
Petticoats 


have every appearance of silk; all the rich- 
ness and exquisite colorings, but give three 
times the wear at one third the cost. 
For these reasons Heatherbloom 
Petticoats are preferred by the great 
majority of well-dressed American 
women, including those who are con- 
sidered leaders in matters of style. 


No matter how plain or how elaborate a 
petticoat you may wish, your dealer can 
give you just what you wantin Heather- 
bloom, Allfashionable shades, colors 
and fancies—price governed by details 
of workmanship alone— $2.00 and up. 
But remember—when buying a Heatherbloom Petti- 
coat, be sure that the woven SILK label —white letter- 


ing on black ground —as shown below, appears in the 
waistband. It is your only guarantee of the genuine. 








Facsimile of Label Every Petticoat Guaranteed 
A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 























Makers of the celebrated Hydegrade Fabrics 











Produces 


Ideal 
Figure 
Lines 


Blue,White « 
Pink or Black 


50* 75 € $1.00 





State Waist Measure 


From dealers 
or the MaKers 


Effective and 
Comfortable 


A. Stein & Co. 
1158 Congress St. Chicago. 





10 DAYS FREETRIAL 


We ship on approval without a cent de- 
ON’T PAY 







posit, freight prepaid: 
A CENT if you are not satisfied after 










f \ using the bicycle 10 days. 

I a bicycle or a pair 
\\ \ DO NOT BUY of tires from any- 
\ \ one at any price until you receive our lat- 
We. \ Ai Xky est art catalogs illustrating every kind 
giv PY ties Se of bicycle, and have learned our usheard 

Y A aL i ia of prices and marvelous new offers. 
4, mn ~ 64 is all it will cost you to 

Not ieee’ is all i cost y 

¥; Ht ONE CENT write a postal andevery- 
5 \ thing will be sent you free postpaid by 


return mail. You will get much valuable in- 

formation. Do not wait, write it now. 
RES, Coaster - Brake rear 

wheels, lamps, sundries at Aal/ usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-161, CHICAGO 


halm ELS sand 10a 
card of 12. 
earls 


Selected pearly buttons. 
Fish-eye, Bevelled, Smoked, Cup 
and Iridescent Styles. Finest pearl 
buttons on the market. Sold by dealers 
or mailed on receipt of price. Sample 
card for 2c stamp and your dealer's 
name. Illustrated Booklet Free. 


Don't ask for just “buttons,” get 
Chalmers Pearls 





All Sizes. 








HARVEY CHALMERS AND SON 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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MUEORY 


NUFORM, Style 123. For average or full 


figures. Low bust and low underarms. Made 
with new broadened abdominal support clasp, which 
gives the fashionable flat effect. Very long over hips 
and back. Exceptional quality coutil or batiste, fin- 
ished with embroidered edging. Hose supporters. 


Sizes 18 to 30. Price $2.00 
NUFORM, Style 478. For average figures. 
Medium low bust, extra length over hips and 
abdomen. Durable, coutil or batiste, with lace 
and ribbon finish. Three pairs supporters. 


Sizes 18 to 30. Price $1.00 
Numerous other Nuform models upwards to $5.00 











obtainable. 


Bust and slight waist modification, 
straight hips with suggestion of flatness 


models gracefully accomplish this new 
» effect, and endow your form with all 
» 4‘ these fashionable advantages. 


bis If not naturally slender—wear 

W. B. REDUSO CORSETS, which 

actually reduce the abdominal and 

hip measurements from one to five inches and 
comfortably support the bust and abdomen by 
scientific goring. Ineffectual and burdensome straps 
or harness-like devices never enter into the construc 


tion of W. B. REDUSO CORSETS. 


W. B. REDUSO materials and trimmings are the best 
The guaranteed rustless boning has just the 
firmness to stand the necessary strain, yet flexible enough 
to give the required comfort and freedom. . 


at back, is the *‘ Tubular’’ or *‘ Straight ee 
Line” figure now in vogue. VG 
W. B. REDUSO or W.B. NUFORM 4. 





of figure. 


the discriminating woman. 
figures requiring abdominal flatness. 


steels and boning. 


NUFOR\M, Style 101 (as pictured). 
For average figures. Mediumhigh bust, 
long over hips and back. Good quality 
coutil or batiste, tastefully finished with 
embroidered edging. Hose supporters 
attached. 


Sizes 18 to 30. Price $1.50 


NUFOR\M, Style 114. Splendid model for 
average figures. High bust, long over hipsand 
back. Modish straight lines, ‘slashed both sides of 
front steel. Fine imported coutil or batiste, finished 
with dainty embroidered edging. Three pairs 


supporters. 
Sizes 18 to 30. Price $3.00 


W. B. NUFORM CORSETS impart to the wearer 
the desired lines, and the wide range of models embraces 
every style, every length, every size, for every variation 


The fashionable lines of NUFORM CORSETS, the 
care exercised in their making, the durability of the 
material, and withal their popular prices, will appeal to 


A 1911 innovation is the new W. B. abdominal clasp models for 
All NUFORM CORSETS are stayed with guaranteed non-rustable 


The styles enumerated on this page, together with a complete 
showing of all W. B. Corsets, are sold by dealers in your city. 


REDUSO, Style 782 (as pictured). 


Medium high bust — exceptionally long 
over back, hips and abdomen. New shaping 
of the gores and slash construction over groin 
insure perfect comfort. Exceptional quality 
coutil, wide lace and ribbon finish. Three 


pairs supporters. 
Sizes 19 to 36. Price $5.00 


REDUSO, Style 781. For short, large fig- 
ures. Low bust and low under arms. Long 
over hips, back and abdomen. Firm, durable, 
coutil and batiste, lace trimmed. Three pairs 
supporters. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price $3.00 





sisters. 


Style 107—$2.00 





W.B. FORMU CORSETS give a beautifully modeled full bust effect to the figure, 


enabling the slender woman to appear to the same advantage as her more fully developed 


Style 112—$2.50 


Style 113—$3.00 























R eduso 
N2 782 $529 


REDUSO, Style 770. For average large 
figures. Medium high bust, long over hips 
and abdomen. Durable, coutil or batiste. 
Lace and ribbon trimming. ‘Three pairs sup- 
porters. 

Sizes 19 to 36. Price $3.00 
REDUSO, Style 776. For tall, well-developed 
figures. High bust and extra long over hips and 
back. General construction, trim and material 
similar to Style 770. Three pairs hose supporters. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price $3.00 
Other Reduso models upwards to $10.00 





WEINGARTEN BROS., Inc., Makers, Broadway and 34th Street, New York City 
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